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Three new Victrola en 


The three new Victrola models 
illustrated herewith incorporate Victrola 
musical quality in cabinets reflecting all 
the skill of the master designers of other 
generations—a perfect combination of 
art and utility with moderate cost, 

Victrola No. 400 i resulting from our unequalled facilities 
Mahogany, $250 Electric, $290 and long experience. 

Fully equipped with albums, Victrola 
No. 2 sound-box, new improved Victor 
tapering tone-arm and goose-neck sound- 
box tube, full-floating amplifier, speed 
indicator and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. 

Built entirely in the Victor factories, 
which are the largest devoted entirely to \. 
the production of one musical product. a 

In buying a talking-machine consider it 
that you must choose the Victrola or 4 

something you hope will do as well and a 
Walaee, $250 Mloense, $290 remember that the Victrola—the standard iy. 
by which all are judged—costs no more. 


A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 
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Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 

de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 
Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 
Elegie —Meélodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 i 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 ie 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524  =1.50 ih 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 ~—11.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 =1.75 ‘3 i 
La Capinera (The Wren) Galli-Curci 64792 1.25 


Traviata—Prelude / 
Victrola No. 410 = Waltz of the Flowers \ 


Mahogany, $300 Electric, $340 National Emblem March U.S. Marine Band | 
Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band \ 


Victrola 


REG US PAT 


THIS MASTER'S VOICE” “~~ Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


Victor Symphony Orchestra 35717 1.25 
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For its Beauty — 
your skin needs quick, simple cleansing 


You probably realize that thorough daily 
cleansing of your skin is an important con- 
tribution to its beauty. 


This is right. Indeed, daily cleansing is the 
very most important requirement for skin 
beauty. 


But do not complicate the cleansing proc- 
ess—you will find the simplest method to be 
best. 


Cleansing should not be allowed to make 
your skin more sensitive and tender than it al- 
ready is. Remember that this thin covering of 
your face must resist sun, wind, dust and all 
the other damaging influences of everyday 
life—it needs all the help it can get. 


While the cleansing process should, therefore, 
be thorough, it should also be brief and simple 
in order to be safe. 


Daily washing with Ivory Soap and warm 
water, in a perfectly common-sense way, fol- 
lowed by rinsing and a final dash of cold water 
to close the pores and bring the blood coursing 
tothesurface, providesexactly this kind of thor- 
ough, yet safe, simple and pleasant cleansing. 
The film of oil and dust or powder disappears 
easily and quickly. Your skin is enlivened and 
refreshed. You have done everything nec- 
essary to give it the charm of softness and the 
ability to resist the attacks of another day. 


We invite you to choose Ivory Soap because 
Ivory is pure, and purity is of first importance, 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS 


IVORY 








adv iC ee 


Mr. Dixon’s troubles will be fewer from now on. 


Wrapped in fresh new blue and 
white. Of just the right size for slim 
feminine hands. 





garments which have faded or shrunk. 
never to have any trouble. I would appreciate. your 


“Well, Mr. Dixon, harsh soap is probably the chief 
cause of fading and shrinking. I have no trouble because 
all my laundry work is done with either Ivory Soap or 
Ivory Flakes. Why not have your clerks suggest this to 
your customers?” 


uest IVORY 


What a welcome this dainty new cake 
of soap is receiving everywhere. 


Pure, mild and gentle for the most 
sensitive skin. 


Creamy white, as Ivory always is. 

Guest Ivory will acquit itself becom- 
ingly on your washstand. 

As fine as soap can be. Yet five 
cents is Guest Ivory’s modest price. 


THESE are minus signs, indicating losses 
of money and business goodwill—Mr. 
Dixon, head of a big department store, is 
explaining to Mrs. Jollyco: 

“We lose hundreds of dollars a year, 
Mrs. Jollyco, because our customers 
demand exchanges or refunds for delicate 

Yet you seem 
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Because it is pure, Ivory is naturally mild 
and gentle—safe for the most sensitive skin. 


A soap that keeps its promises 
The promises made to you by Ivory are very 
specific—safe-cleansing, gentle stimulation, 
and freedom from irritation of any kind. 

It would be easy for us to add to Ivory such 
materials as artificial coloring matter or medi- 
cines; but such materials cannot improve the 
cleansing qualities of any soap, and would 
lower the Ivory standard of purity. 


Ivory has a standing such as probably no 
other soap has ever enjoyed, and for one 
reason—TIvory keeps its promises absolutely. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT’S been a long time since anyone has heard about our 
tricky neighbor, Mrs. Prowl. 
Sh! Look. 


Arrested! Yes, for taking the Ivory Soap from Teewee 


Jollyco’s bathtub and substituting a harsh soap in its place! 


The wise Judge sentenced her to solitary confinement and 
a daily bath with the same harsh soap. And now, dear 
reader, poor Mrs. Prowl is pleading for Ivory! Shall she 
have it? 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnati 
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ONDON was wrapped 

helplessly in a great 
gold wave of August 
sunshine, bleaching 
B the very shadows that 
would have stemmed its molten 
onrush, so that they lay fragile 
as lace across the pavement un- 
der the railings of the Temple 
Gardens and again in a waver- 
ing gray line where the parapet 
divided the sequined glitter of 
the river from the hard glare of 
the road. 

I'wo young men, hot and tired 
ind irritable, stopped ior a sec- 
ond in the shadow of one of the 
plane trees. It had a deceptive 
gossamer quality that afforded 
noreal respite from the hecti 
sun, but the short, sturdy young 
man unscrewed his aching blue 
eyes sufficiently to twinkle up at 
his companion. “ You're a prig, 
Torkil, wallowing in his prig- 
gishness. You make me tired!" 

“It’s my duty, Bobbie. Once 
you've seen your duty ——”’ the 
tall young man laughed. His 
hair, his face, his eyes were 
brown. An evening breeze flut- 
ing in the leaves above his head, 
shifted them, and the yellow 
sunlight came through and var- 
nished his brownness. ‘Look 
here, Bobbie, what's the use of 
getting worried?”’ 





‘““T HATE to see a good man go 
wrong. Look here; think of 

it—Paris! Italy! Spain! Egypt! 
And you're going to stay here 
and turn yourself into a beastly 
créche. Is it fair on me?” 

“Is it fair on them to go?” 

“Apparently they're busy 
praying you will.” 

“It was all right while their 
father was alive. One supposes 


he kept this ragtag and bobtail in order, but to go abroad 
and leave those two girls to cope and that boy to run wild, “Ah! Now we get it! They've got your back up. 


it's unthinkable.” 


“You want to interfere, Torkil. 


enjoy it.” 








‘ae 











e Flousé of Broken Dreams 


By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE 
Author of Which Was Monty's Girl? Ete. 


“They've got my back up,’’ Torkil Reid owned curtly. 


‘WE MUSTN T DENY 


HIM ADMITTANCE, 
BECAUSE HE COULD 
FORCE IT IF HE 
WANTED TO. I'M 


. JUST BEGINNING TO 


REALIZE WHAT PE- 
CULIAR PEOPLE WE 
ARE”’ 


by someone. It has become a 
bad habit. It’s growing on 
you.” 

Torkil Reid laughed. He 
linked his arm in his friend's. 
‘‘Good old puffing Bobbie,’’ he 
saideasily. ‘‘ We never see alike 
inanything. Barton will be gone 
if we don’t buck up.”’ 

The lawyer received them 
gravely. They were hot from 
climbing his dusty, sun-spangled 
stairs. His room was narrow, 
dim, unbelievably cool. It was 
like entering water. It suited 
him. Entrenched behind his 
huge desk he was not unlike some 
watchful, wily old carp, faded 


little bleached and slumberous 
with ug outstandmg ears on 
either side of his narrow head 
like gills 

He said It is hot today 
quite a record heat. Remark 


able! I suppose you have come 
to see me about the O’Rane 
trustec ship. Do you propose to 
accept it, Mr. Reid?”’ 

Torkil Reid said ue did. 


HE lawyer looked at him. 

“It is only fair to tell you,” 
he said, ‘‘that they are incensed 
at the idea of a guardian and 
trustee. I understand they will 
resist the slightest interference 
Briefly, | gather they are already 
in a state of siege.” 

“From whom?” 

“From Miss Fannie O' Rane. 
She was here this morning. She 
wasextremely excited. I pointed 
out that it was a difficult posi- 
tion for a young man of twenty 
six to be suddenly left sole 
guardian and trustee toa family. 
She seemed to derive amuse- 
ment from the idea, considerable 
amusement.” 


“Is she pretty?” broke in Robert de Bouton 
‘I do not know that it matters at this juncture.’’ The 


Robert de Bouton grinned. “All right, Torkil; but for lawyer put his arms on the desk and added very shortly: 


Why not look things heaven’s sake, be honest with yourse’’ about motives; ‘Mr. Reid, I went there.’ 
straight in the face? Other people’s troubles are often much that’s all. Priggishness isn’t a virtue; its a state of per- 
more exciting than your own happiness. You're going to sonal preservation. I'm telling you you've never lived. I 


want you to live. All your life you've been doing your duty 





“Well?” said Torkil Reid. 
The lawyer shrugged. ‘Simply unbelievable,”’ he said. 
“In what way?” 









































































































































** An almshouse for down-at-heel ragamuffins, neither more 
nor less—impossible people, dangerous people. [I met a 
curate and his wife there. I told him it was idealism gone 
mad. He said the Bible was full of it.” 

““They must have money to run a place like that. Suppose 
I stop their allowance.’ 

“‘T should not counsel anything rash, Mr. Reid.’ 

“‘Of what does this household consist ?’ 

The lawyer put his thumbs and little fingers slowly to- 
gether, widened his hands to a trellis, fitted it slowly over 
his nose and mouth and spoke through it: ‘Miss Fannie 
O’Rane, twenty-three; Kane O’Rane—she is twenty; Judy 
O’Rane, twelve and a half; and Patrick O’Rane, fifteen.” 

‘And the rest ?”’ 

‘I met an old violinist, a penniless painter, a clown past 
work, a poet, and I believe there are other pensioners.”’ 

‘*They shall be cleared out.” 

“Steady, Mr. Reid, steady now. They are prepared for 
you to take that particular point of view and action.” 

“In what way?” 

“They have put their heads together. An alteration iu 
the present arrangement suits none of them.” 

a presume I « can enforce authority?”’ 

“‘Legally, yes. 

“The police’ ’—broke in Robert de Bouton. 

“Miss Fannie mentioned that this morning,’ said the 
lawyer. ‘Publicity would be most undesirable, embarrass- 
ing. The whole thing makes a romantic story, the sort of 
story the press loves to get hold of. It appears that Miss 
Fannie and this old poet have written it up in anticipation. 
I must say as she read it to me it seemed full of points, not 
without wit, considerable wit. I should put the police and 
the attendant publicity out of my mind indefinitely, Mr. 
Reid.” 

“If | were you, Torkil, I should let them go to the dickens 
their own way.” 


ORKIL REID looked at his friend and explained to 
Robert de Bouton: ‘Harry O’Rane and my father were 
pals at school; then at Oxford. Mr. O’Rane married a 
street harpist and pater married mother, and then " 
The lawyer smiled thinly behind the mask of his inter- 
laced fingers. Robert de Bouton said, “Quite.” 
Torkil said suddenly: “I 
shall write to Miss O’Rane 
and ask her if she will put 
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realized himself. He was able to stand back and watch 
himself at work, and admire the neatness and surety with 
which his tidy, logical, compartmented mind functioned. 
The conditions of his life had made this attitude almost sub- 
conscious; a widowed mother with property; voluble, inef- 
fectual spinster aunts with incomes derived from the same 
source; a crowd of advice-claiming, timid, elderly friends of 
his mother’s—these had fostered that consciousness of living 
more vitally, more solidly when he was coping with affairs. 

He liked to be surrounded with them, chirping like spar- 
rows, advising, suggesting, explaining, and let his mind dart 
away with the untidy mess and muddle of their problems, 
sort it all out like a neat housemaid, and, while they still 
fumbled and quibbled, pass it back, sorted, solved, ar- 
ranged. It was the only expression of power open to him, 
and he enjoyed power. 


S THE taxi threaded its way through Camden Town, the 
glare had abated, the heat had lessened. Then, as it 
chugged up the gritty incline of Haverstock Hill, his strained 
eyes rested gratefully on trees. The roar of London dropped 
back. Men in tennis flannels were hurrying up the hill to- 
wards Russell's courts. It pleased him; he liked to see men 
playing games, women sewing, children playing, kittens chas- 
ing their tails. It seemed almost like a personal compliment 
when he found Marjorie Moneypenny sewing in the garden. 
The Moneypennys posse one of those delightful 
slumbering houses that Hampstead still cradles jealously in 
leafy arms. It had been built originally in green fields and, 
being guarded by tall trees, never woke to consciousness of 
the maze of houses that had grown up round it. 

Augustus Moneypenny was a Hampstead enthusiast. His 
rooms were full of old paintings and prints of Hampstead, 
his library full of books about it. The purchase of Keats’ 
house for the nation had been like a wedding in the family. 
The erection of a new house on an old site was like a funeral. 
The desecrating hand of the garden expert had never been 
permitted in the Moneypenny property. 

Marjorie Moneypenny, in a white linen sports suit, 
greeted Torkil in surroundings from which Kate Greenaway 
might have just flitted. ‘‘Hasn’t it been hot?’’ she said. 
‘Are you thirsty, Torkil?’’ Her smile, her eyes, her hair 
were bright and a little hard. It was as if Nature, having 
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secured a certain finish, had lacquered and left her; one 
could not imagine her smile, her eyes or her hair fading or 
softening. ‘‘Where’s Bobbie Buttons?”’ 

“Oh, de Bouton couldn't come.” 

“Are you going abroad with him?” 

“No, I’ve definitely decided not to. 
mother ?”’ 

‘In the house, probably crying. They're going,” she sighed. 

“T thought they only came in on Saturday.” 

“That’s all. Someone told mother the tradespeople told 
the maids how many times she changed and that was why 
they wouldn't stay. Since then we’ve changed our trades- 
people with every new maid. Mother's writing to Harrods 
to deliver bread; but we’ve come to the end of the local 
milkmen.”’ 

“I’ve decided to accept the trusteeship. Bobbie Bouton 
says I’m a prig.”’ 

“‘Oh, well,’’ she dismissed that easily, ‘he’s half French.’’ 

Torkil looked at the neat, straight gilt of Marjorie Money- 
penny’s hair, the bright blueness of her direct eye. ‘‘ You're 
awlully understanding,”’ he submitted. 

Marjorie smiled. She had no idea that she had a com 
partmented mind into which people threw small troubles 
to be sorted out and little joys to be approved. Torkil liked 
her because he never had anything except small and tidy 
offerings to present and she assimilated those easily and 
gracefully. ‘‘What sort of people are the O'Ranes?”’ 


Where’s your 


WFUL. You simply can’t run life on sentiment and 
ideals, Marjorie. You must have a settled plan and 
discipline. O’Rane ran a sort of open house for rotters— 
artists, writers, musicians, an old clown. I'm going to clear 
them out and put the household in order. The girls must 
go abroad; the boy must be educated. It’s no good letting 
people grow up like that.”’ 

“Will they mind?” 

“Apparently they’re in a state of siege now. You can 
understand the pensioners don't want to be turned out of 
free board and lodging, and the O’Ranes prefer their Bo- 
hemian mode of life. Miss Fannie appears to be the chief 
rebel. Of course she’s outside my jurisdiction. She's a 
major; but the others are minors. I'm not going to let 
those wastrels batten on the O’Rane children.” 

Marjorie said: ‘‘The 
O’Ranes haven't ever seen 
you, Torkil?” 
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square, very pleasant. You 
go through a street full of 
cheap restaurants, and sud- 
denly you come to it 

delightful! I was charmed. 
You have quite decided to 
accept the trusteeship?”’ 

“Mr. O’Rane’s letter 
made it difficult to refuse. 
What education have these 
young people had?” 

“‘T should say they have 
accumulated a tremendous 
amount of general knowl- 
edge.”’ 

Torkil Reid rose and held 
out his hand. “I'll come 
tomorrow and go through 
Mr. O’Rane’s papers with 


you. It seems to me the 
first thing to do is to gain 
admittance to the house 
and see how things lie.”’ 

“They wouldn't mind 
putting meup,’’ inter- 
rupted Robert de Bouton 
eagerly. ‘‘It seems a sort 
of hotel.” 


HEY went down the 

sun-flecked stairs side 
by side. “It would be a 
lark to change places,” said 
Robert de Bouton. ‘They 
don't know either of us. 
Now that's an idea.” 

Torkil Reid said with a 
faint, pleased smile: ‘‘It’s 
going to be difficult, very 
difficult I'd like to talk 
to Marjorie about it.” 

“| don't think I'll come.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Too bracing,’’ an- 
swered Robert de Bouton 
vaguely. 

As the taxi hurried 
through the jostling carni- 
val of the Strand, swirled 
past the square frown of St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields and 
darted up the Charing 
Cross Road, Torkil Reid 
felt solidly, comfortably 
mature. He was about to 
legislate and administrate. 
It was in the execution of 
these offices that he had 
hitherto most clearly 
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“No.” 

“Well, I don’t think 
Bobbie Bouton’s is a bad 
idea. Let them think you 
are he when you go there. 
It would give you time to 
ie * look round, and they 
Z wouldn’t be suspicious of 
you, only of him.” 

Good gracious! I’mnot 
afraid of the O’Ranes. I’m 
their legal guardian. I'll 
tell you what Barton said 
about the legal position.”’ 

When he had finished, 
Marjorie said: ‘‘ Well, my 
dear boy, you don’t want 
to get in the papers.”’ 

“No, I don’t; but I’m 
not going to give in.”’ 

“It’s no good using 
force,’ said Marjorie. 


HE looked at him. In 
the growing twilight his 
brown eyes looked very 
liquid, almost black; his 
face was strong and oval 
She had often thought of 
marrying Torkil. They as- 
similated the same sort of 
thoughts and impressions; 
they enjoyed the same 
prejudices. They would 
have a very happy shiny, 
chintzy sort of home, and 
unlike her mother, she 
would keep her servants. 
Mrs. Moneypenny called 
them in to supper. Torkil 
thought how pleasant it 
would be if they were going 
through the square of yel- 
low light made by the win- 
dow to their own supper 
table without Mrs. Money- 
penny. The thought was 
like a cushion put for his 
mind. He rested onit, idly. 
When he left the Money- 
pennys he walked home. 
He wasin aqueer mood; his 
| mind ran in its accustomed 
grooves and then pulled up 
sharply. Haverstock Hill 
wassharply blackand white 
as he descended it; beyond 
Chalk Farm the hot yellow 
| glare of lights engulfed him 
again. He tried to hitch his 
oddly pirouetting mind on 
to Marjorie Moneypenny, 
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but it refused to be hitched. 
The thought of her dulled 
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him a little. He was sin- 
cerely troubled that he 
could no longer contemplate 
her with his usual gratitude 
for her healthy brightness, 
her practical common sense, 
her extreme comeliness. 

At Mornington Crescent 
he turned off towards 
Bloomsbury and life 
dropped behind him. It 
was a queer, unreal night 
given over to summer magic, 
with acold moon riding high 
and clouds that seemed mil- 
lions of mileso#. He thought 
he would find out where the 
O’Ranes lived and have a 
look at their house. He tried 
to accept the idea as a sud- 
den whim, but he knew it 
had been a definite inten- 
tion even before he left the 
Moneypennys. He had a 
great deal of difficulty in 
finding it, and the bald face 
of the clock that seemed to 
hang from the stars regis- 
tered one o'clock. Yet he 
did not find it. It found 
him. Hecame out of alittle, 
petty, twittering, prying 
street into the peace of a 
garden in a square. 


HE WENT into it, and 
the trees spread them- 
selves between him and the 
stars like lace over dia- 
monds. He did not hunt 
for the O’Ranes’ house. He 
sat down on a seat and shut 
his eyes, and the darkness 
seemed to confer greater 
privacy than he had ever 
known. One by one his 
drilled thoughts slipped out 
of their niches and went to 
play by themselves. He 
knew he had found the gar- 
den unlocked by chance, 
because he could smell 
night-scented stocks, and 
he knew London dare not 
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they shall fit in all the little 
dull corners of life where no 
one wants to be and round 
things off. I want you to 
see that—that those two 
young men thought father 
was mad, that’s all.’’ 

Judy burst out: “But, 
Fannie, they couldn’t turn 
old Pip and Miss Proctor 
out after all these years. 
Why! They’re so old. They 
were father’s pensioners.” 

Fannie said in a low voice: 
““That’s what I’m afraid of, 
Judy dear. That’s what 
I’m going to fight. Daddy 
left no instructions, no pro- 
visions for them in his will. 
My share of the money isn’t 
sufficient to keep things go- 
ing here, and Mr. Reid has 
full control over yours. He 
can withhold. It is because 
of that we must propitiate 
him. Those old people 
they’re like children’’; she 
stopped and choked, she 
flung her hands out. ‘It’s 
unthinkable—unthink- 
able.” 

Judy wailed. ‘‘What did 
daddy do it for? What did 
he make Torkil Reid our 
guardian for? We were so 
happy. 

“T think he got fright- 
ened. He realized when he 
was dying that he hadn’t 
left us any real place in life. 
He made a place for us with 
his own brain, and he was 
taking it with him.” 


OMEONE in the room 

below began to play a 
minuet—very sedately, 
softly. The player seemed 
to hesitate a little, the music 
came as if it were remem- 
bered rather than seen. 

“Every day she prac- 
tices,’ Fannie said. Her lips 
eee eee trembled. “It isn’t only 








leave her flowers unguarded, 
but cherishes them with all 
her other imported treas- 
ures. He opened his eyes 
and saw a little ~ statue 
through the trees. It was like something cut out in white 
paper and laid on black velvet, so stark and pale it was. It 
had goat’s feet. It piped. It seemed to Torkil it had piped 
time to a standstill, but when he looked at the clock that 
hung among the stars he saw that an hour had been stolen 
from him and lost. It was two o’clock in the morning. 

As he sought the exit to the twittering street, he found the 
O'Ranes’ house. It was tall and narrow and elegant. The 
solidity of its front door seemed almost like a rebuff. He 
stared up at it, and its darkened windows stared blindly 
down. Behind that door were muddle and overgrown ideals 
and disordered convention. Things wanted putting straight, 
people wanted putting straight behind that door. O’Ran«s 
had trusted him to do those necessary things that he hadn't 
the strength of character to do himself. He'd get behind 
that door by hook or by crook and see what common sense 
would do. Victory was in his walk when he left the square. 

Bobbie Bouton was asleep on the sofa of their hotel 
sitting room when Torkil came in. The young man sat up, 
absurdly rumpled, and pointed grinning to the clock. 
‘*Been getting engaged all this 
time?”’ 

“ No.” 

“That’s good. Look here, I’ve 
been thinking about this O’Rane 
business. It’s not a bit of good 
your going swashbuckling in.” 

‘I don’t propose to.” 

Bobbie said: “Sorry, my 

. »” 
lord, sorry. I 


HEY held a council of war. 
The blinds were half drawn, 
so that glittering square 
gold mats of sunshine lay 
immediately below the win- 
dows at the end of the room, 
and the rest was purplish & 
shadow. Where it wasdeep- © 
est and softest they sat at an A 
old round table, their el- 
bows on it, staring at one an- 
other, three girls and a boy. 
The boy said with a thrill 
of sheer glee in his voice, ‘I 
hereby declare a state of siege,” and laughed. The three 
girls did not laugh; they stared at one another with great, 
soft, serious eyes. Then Kane O’Rane said with a funny, 
impatient little wriggle of her shoulders: “‘ You can cut that 
out, Pat. Fannie is all right, but the rest of us are minors. 
He can do anything with us, anything with you.”’ 


THE SHADOWY FIGURE SAT THERE WATCHING 





THEY STOOD STARING LIKE SURPRISED TOURISTS 


a 


I'd like to see him. Huh! I suppose I could run away.” 

Kane said, still wriggling her shoulders with nervous im- 
patience: “Oh, Pat! Don’t be younger than you need. It’s 
so trying.” 

Fannie O’Rane got up from the table abruptly and walked 
to the window that faced the square. She stood on the mat of 
sunlight and became a figure in gold, pale gold, her bare, 
angular, little-girl arms gripped behind her back, vivid gold 
the brown of her dress, deeper gold her crown of frizzy hair. 

This gold figure, standing square, addressed them in the 
shadow over its shoulder. It said: “It’s all so difficult. We 
don’t want to antagonize him, because we don’t quite know 
what his power is 
we mustn't deny him admittance, because he could force it if 
he wanted to. Oh, dear! I’m only just beginning to realize 
what peculiar people we are.” 


He comes into the house as an enemy, but 


shadows: “I 


I FANE O’RANE'’S voice crisped from the 
‘\ don’t see that.” 

“No; but if you weren’t, you would.” 

Pat O’Rane broke out: ‘“‘Why can’t we fight 
him, Fannie?’”’ 

Kane reined him in promptly: ‘‘ My good young 
ass. 

When Fannie O’Rane moved out of the sunlight 
the room seemed to go dark. She said: ‘It’s all so 
difficult, my dears. We've lived so out of the world 
é here. I don’t know whether you can understand. 

€ I saw it when that lawyer talked. I mean, he 
showed me that the world thought father quite, 
quite mad. I think when the world was younger 
and there weren't so many people wanting so many 
things, there were more like daddy. There aren't 
any now. Father was a sentimentalist, an emotion- 
alist. When the lawyer talked I suddenly saw 
things. I’m only trying—trying to tell you that it 
will, it must, seem like a lunatic asylum to Torkil 
Reid and his friend. People don’t assume personal 
responsibility for other people; they pay rates and 
build workhouses and—and screw enough out of 
people’s fears and hopes to build institutions for 
people other people have kicked down. People 
don’t work for individuals; they don’t care about 
individuals. They work for something they call the 
race or the community; it gives them a sense of 
power; it gives them more scope. People like old Pip—they 
ticket them and tie them up in bundles and keep them some- 
where till they die. All over London there are old people 
being kept in bunches till they die in workhouses or alms- 
houses, and young people kept in créches and institutions and 
their ideas nipped off and their ambitions trimmed so that 


THEM FOR A MINUTE THAT SEEMED AN HOUR. 


them we've got to guard; 
it’s their precious, unfulfilled 
dreams. We've got to make 
Torkil Reid see them as we 
see them, as. daddy saw 
them. Children, help me! Help me! I’m afraid of Torkil 
Reid. He’s got such awful power.”’ 

Kane O’Rane said: ‘You haven’t told them anything 
about Mr. Reid?” 

“Nothing. They'll think he and his friend are two more 
of poor old daddy’s down-on-their-luck’s. This isn’t a real 
world we are living in. Daddy built it for us as he saw it, and 
no one sees like daddy. Mr. Reid’s coming here to look round, 
probably to prepare a plan of action. He'll have to think; all 
we can hope for is to train him to think our way.”’ 

“Will he send me to school ?”’ 

“He'll probably want to. He's coming to impos« 
tion on us and conventional thinking He’s a convent 

oung man.’ 
I shall loathe him,”’ 

“You mustn’t show it 
back up. Remember we have no pla: 
none at all. We've got to find hi 

Kane O’Rane said slowly: “It’s going to be awfully, aw 
fully difficult.” 

“I shall ask him not to mention his mission to—to those 
others,” said Fannie. ‘‘Father gave them what they had 
never had—security. I won't have it filched from them.” 

“When are they coming?”’ said Pat. 

“Tomorrow.” 

They arrived at twilight, swinging out of the little, noisy, 
twittering street. It was as if a door slammed sharply be- 
hind them; noise died. Here was something sleeping, 
sequestered under a lilac sky. 


said Judy 
Whatever you do, don’t put his 
e in his scl 


heme of things, 
la place in ours.’ 


B IBBIE BOUTON said: “Sanctuary. The confounded 
place is enchanted.’’ He looked at Torkil Reid; imps of 
mischief flickered in his bright blue eyes. ‘“‘You know,” he 
said, “ you're risking something.”’ 

“What?” 

“Your ready-made idea, my friend.” 

Torkil Reid said sharply, “Talk sense.” 

The place did not welcome him; it permitted him. He 
looked at the tall, lean, gracious houses, and their windows 
seemed curiously, hostilely blind, their stout doors implaca 
ble. His sharp knock echoed through the silence. 

He said: “I think it’s a silly idea, our changing places 
After all, I’ve got to assert my authority sooner or later. I’m 
determined to. Why not now?” 

“As you please,” said Robert de Bouton. 

The door opened. A little Punchinello of a manservant 
stood there. A smile widened genially under his hooked nos« 
He said in a snappy, friendly little voice, staring at Bobbie 
Bouton: “ Mr. Reid, sir?” 
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If it ts to be War —— 
&1 a Gayl HE NEXT WAR will last a 


Py) +44 ] ? 


wee! maybe only two da‘ By 





the end of that time everybody 
will be dead. 

From each of the warring nations 
great fleets of airplanes set out, 
not to fight each other, not to pro- 
tect troops and troop ships, but to 
carry wholesale death, destruction, annihilation 
to the enemy's cities and millions of noncom 
batants. 

For three hundred miles from each nation’s 
nearest border the enemy exterminates all life- 
human, plant and animal—creating a no man’s 
land more barren, more horrible than any that 
was in France or Belgium 

Think what three hundred miles from our 
Atlantic seaboard would mean! A death-stricken 
waste extending as far as Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Montgomery! 

For six hundred miles all railroads, highways 
and canals are destroyed—six hundred miles 
from the Atlantic Coast, to a line drawn through 
Lansing, Indianapolis, Bowling Green, Nash- 
V ille P \ iC ksburg 

For a thousand miles the planes fly with poison 
gas, with disease germs, with fire bombs, with 
high-powered projectiles to lay waste cities and 





towns, to wipe out civilian populations, to shatter morale. 
Chicago gone and cities under attack as far west 
Claire, Waterloo, Kansas City, Fort Smith, Dallas 


all to remain alive—and with all food and water poisoned 


even they have but a short time. 
No defense is possible 





Our own planes are meantime 


THE YOUNGER SON 


World Destruction— 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


Cartoons by ‘Rollin Kirby 








Let Us Suppose: 

It is 1924, ten years after Serajevo. 

On the streets of one of the turbulent European capitals the ambassador of 
the United States is assassinated by an anti-American fanatic. 

The United States demands redress—apology, restitution, and either extra- 
dition of the assassin or the right to send our own judges to try him. 

The foreign government, smarting under debt and listening rather willingly 
to its incendiary orators, refuses to take action. 

The United States sends an ultimatum and prepares warships and airplanes 
to back up its demands 

Che war cloud settles lower, and all Europe, seething with hate, makes ready 
to fight on one side or the other. 





Shall it be war again? 

Or peace by the World Court? 

On this page Mr. Selden tells what would happen if it should be war. 

On the opposite page Mr. Van de Water describes the operation of the World 
Court to prevent war. 














general staffs have been working for the past four 
vears or more, on which they will continue to 
work, perfecting fiendishness as they go aiong, 
until their governments are convinced that the 
never will be needed—or until they are put into 
execution 

“It won’t be war at all, but just suicide for all 
of our people and for all of the other people,”’ said 
a British military aviation expert who was explain 
ing to me the width of the three zones which the 
different types of airplanes were built to devas- 
tate. ‘No man’s land, which was two hundred 
yards wide in the last war, will be three hundred 
miles wide in the next war, but the plans contem- 
plate annihilation far beyond no man’s land. 
Working and living underground will be the only 
expedient by which the population of city or 
country will have any chance at all to remain 
alive. 

‘“‘Even that would be only a temporary pro- 
tection against starvation, for crops cannot be 
raised underground. Of course the new gases will 
kill all plants as well as human lives, and a detail 
that has been perfected provides for the complete 
destruction of all railroad, river and highway 
transportation of food supplies.” 

As yet the suggestion of building all dwelling- 
houses underground is merely fantastic. It will 
not become a practical question until the war 
after the next war is reached. But right now, as 


These suggestions of what the next war would be like and evidence of the signifi::ance which the military experts attach 


as Eau __ the details to follow are not based on the utterances of pro- to new war plans, their schemes provide for the construction 
fessional pacifists. They do not Come from the propaganda of munition and aviation plants underground. The French 
Only those who can live underground have any chance at sources of the disarmament advocates in the several coun- are beginning to establish their airplane factories in the 


, tries. They are not the result of anybody’s imagination. 


south of France out of reach of the first-zone bombing squad- 


As a matter of fact, I have discarded the material obtained rons that might fly from England or Germany. 


from peace organizations, because their fears, expressed and 


It must be remembered that general staffs, as such, have 


destroying our enemy as utterly as the enemy is destroying printed, as to what another war will be do not compare in no friends in countries other than their own. It is essential 
us. It is mutual annihilation 


it is not fighting—it is just killing. 
Horror —fiendishness—race suicide. 





horror with the more convincing official plans recorded inthe to the completeness and efficiency of their work that they 


archives of the war offices of France and England and the 
other governments—plans upon which the several military 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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“‘IT WAS MADE IN AMERICA, SAM”’ 


Ora World (ourt 





If it is to be Peace 


aIIPLOMACY, let us say, has been 
4} tried and exhausted 
Attempts at conciliation have come to 
nothing. Mediation is laughed at. 
Excitement, patriotism, indignation, fear 
have made the populations of both nations 
hysterical and have materially hastened the 
moment when the break must come. 

At last it arrives. 

America must declare war or abandon her position. There 
remains only the choice of two evils—unless when this crisis 
arrives she shall be a member of the World Court. 








In that event, before the sword is drawn she can make a _ 


final plea. 

“‘Here,”’ she says to her possible antagonist. ‘‘We are 
both members of the World Court. This is the sort of crisis 
that it has been established to handle. Instead of declaring 
war and deciding this problem by seeing whose soldiers are 
the better fighters, let us submit it to the rulings of inter- 
national law. Let us present the case to the Court.” 

As the Court was originally designed, such a request on the 
part of America would have been unnecessary. In its pres- 
ent form, as will be explained, nations in dispute, with a few 
exceptions, must agree as to the advisability of turning their 
problems over to the tribunal for its decision. 

For the minute let us imagine that the other nation 
assents to America’s proposition. 

““Very well,’’ it says, ‘let the World Court decide.” 

Then what happens? 

The World Court meets/yearly, June fifteenth, at The 
Hague. Eleven judges, each of a different nationality and 
all elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of 
Nations, sit upon its bench. These judges elect their own 
president and vice president and appoint a registrar. There 
are, in addition, four deputy judges, also elected by the 
League. 

America and the other nation have agreed to appeal to 
this body. The first step is to make this appeal in the proper 
formal fashion. Representatives of each nation meet and 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


draw up an agreement, setting forth clearly the point at 
issue, as well as the claim of each party. 

The second step calls for a ratification of this agreement 
by the legislative body of each nation. That done, the 
registrar of the Court is notified. 

He at once serves notice upon all parties concerned that 
the application has been received; informs the Secretary 
General of the League to the same effect, and then places the 
case upon the calendar of the Court. 

And now, all at once, America and this other nation are 
no longer unrestrained countries, shaking fists in each 
other’s faces, with none to stop them. They are under the 
jurisdiction of the World Court, obliged by their action in 
seeking this jurisdiction to obey its commands and submit 
to its measures. 


-An American -Among the Judges 


UBLIC opinion in America has simmered down during the 

unexciting preliminaries to the appeal to the Court. 
But there is still anxiety and some perturbation over the 
fact that the other nation keeps her army mobilized and a fleet 
hovering about the Philippines. This, the American press 
cries, is a menace. 

The World Court so considers it. It has the power to indi- 
cate whatever provisional measures it believes should be 
taken to preserve the rights of the parties at law. It calls 
upon the other power to demobilize and withdraw its fleet. 
At the same time it points out that America’s aircraft con- 
centration on the point of land nearest the other nation can 
be considered a menace, and requests its dispersal. 

The American newspapers, still suffering from the after 
effects of hysteria, clamor that there is a native of the other 
nation among the eleven judges of the court and no American. 

The statutes of the court have also provided for this 
emergency. If there is an American among the deputy 





judges he is called upon to sit with the regular 
judges during the trial of this particular case in 
which his country is involved. If not, an Amer- 
ican is chosen judge pro tem. In such a contin- 
gency, the bench, while the case is being tried, will consist of 
twelve instead of the usual eleven jurists. 

Meanwhile the date has been fixed for the trial of the 
case. Each nation has appointed an agent as its chief repre- 
sentative and has chosen whatever counsel it desires to reén- 
force him. Preliminary conferences by the representatives 
of the two nations and the Court have established the minor 
details of the trial. 

On these the Court is extremely flexible. French and 
English are its official languages, but, at the request of both 
parties to the dispute, another may be authorized. The 
hearings of the body are generally held publicly. If both 
contestants wish, however, the case may be conducted in 
private. 

The established rules for the actual trial of the case itself 
can also be set aside and a form of procedure evolved that 
will be most harmonious for the parties concerned. 

But while these details are being threshed out, another 
point of contention has cropped up between America and the 
other nation. That other nation has refused to produce sev- 
eral witnesses whose testimony concerning the assassination 
of the American ambassador, at the bottom of the crisis, is 
essential to the American case. 

Here the Court again intervenes. It has the power to 
apply direct to the nation concerned for ihe production of 
any witness within its boundaries. America’s opponent, 
confronted with this application, acquiesces. 

The Court can go still further. In a case such as this, it 
may appoint a commission of impartial men to carry on an 
independent investigation into the facts surrounding the 
assassination of the ambassador. This is not done in the 
interest of either party, but for the purpose of obtaining un- 
biased, expert opinion for the guidance of the tribunal itself 

At length the date set for the trial arrives. The trial is 
divided into two parts, written and oral. The first part, the 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Epitor’s NoTtE—For some years 
now Henry Ford has been the most 
thoroughly advertised private citi- 
zen in theworld. Whether or not his 
industrial success and his wealth are 
greater than Rockefeller’s, his prom- 
inence in the public prints is over- 
shadowing. There are multitudes to 
whom his name is anathema, and 
there are even greater multitudes 
who admire him extravagantly. 
However you may regard him, you 
cannot brush him aside any more 
than you can clear the highways of 
his seven million products or erase 
the innumerable anecdotes associ- 
ated with his name and his wares. He 
is one of the few preéminents of the 
century in all lands and on all waters 
and, what is more important to 
Americans, his silhouette is being 
more and more sharply projected 
upon the presidential horizon. 

Now, in all the millions of words 
that have been written about Henry 
Ford, there has been the barest men- 
tion of his wife and the part she 
played and continues to play in his 
enormous success. While it cannot 
be said that Mr. Ford himself has 
avoided public notice, there is little 
evidence in his career that he has ac 
tively sought personal publicity for 
its own’sake. As for Mrs. Ford, she 
had never been interviewed until 
the occasion that will be detailed in 
this article. 


TELEPHONED my arrival 

at Detroit to Mr. Ford's 

offices, and they sent a shiny new and familiar vehicle 
for me, in which we set out for Dearborn, a village about 
ten miles outside the city. On the left side of the road the 
driver pointed out vast fields, which were part of Mr. Ford’s 
immense farm. On the right, we passed the stuccoed lodge 
and gates to the Ford estate, bordered by a narrow river, 
which turned and disappeared in a thickness of black trees, 


beyond which lay the Ford house itself A few hundred 
yards more, and we drove up to a large, low and plain red 
brick building, made up mainly of large windows. These 
were the executive offices. One of the manufacturer’s asso 
ciates, by whom I was received, set the wheels in motion to 
find Mr. Ford, who was out inspecting railroad tracks 

Presently a ¢ whirred into the yard—a “big car 
bearing a man with iron gray hair and the definitely etched 
profile made familiar by photographs 

““There’s Mr. Ford,” said one of the men; but I already 


knew that. 

A moment of greeting, and he found himself a chair, into 
which he slumped his long body, and turned inquiringly 
toward me 

With some hesitancy I explained my errand. 

“Every great man has had a great wife behind him,”’ he 
answered quickly in a low, modest voice, then laughed at my 
embarrassment. ‘‘You see I’ve answered you in one sen- 
tence. That’s the whole of it.” 


He ‘Defines “Successful-Marriage”’ 


a WAS the whole of it; Mr. Ford was right. But a simpk 
whole, | reminded him, is made up of a lot of parts, and 
those parts, some of them incongruous, have got to be 
assembled correctly to make the whole of any engine, of any 
thing, live. If Mr. Ford was right, how could he explain him- 
self, knowing the domestic unhappiness of so many of the 
world’s great men? 

“When I say there never was a great man that didn’t have 
a great wife, | don’t mean to imply that their love for each 
other was great,’’ said Mr. Ford. ‘‘Sometimes it was quite 
the opposite. Love hasn't as much to do with a successful 
marriage as you imagine. What I mean is that whatever 
the relation between the man and wife, it had the quality of 


bringing out the best in the man.”’ 

I objected again. I cited Lincoln's case 

‘You're only proving my point,’’ Mr. Ford answered 
“Take Lincoln His wife helped him to success, yet it 


wasn't a love match. She saw in Lincoln, who was then a 
poor, unknown lawyer, the makings of a great man. She was 
ambitious for herself and for him, and her very nagging and 
dissatisfaction drove Lincoln, who was slow moving, into 
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MR. AND MRS. HENRY FORD 


Fténry Ford and the Believer 


By ELIZABETH BREUER 


developing the best that was in him. I call that a successful 
marriage, because it developed the parties to it to their 
highest pitch of effectiveness. 

“Marriage is a partnership in many things besides love. 
It is a partnership in life, and life is made up of love and 
other things which are just as important. A man’s work is as 
important; character is as important. Love of the pretty 
sort may be absent from that partnership; but if there is 
friendship, if there are faith and courage and a devotion to 
something higher than material things, that marriage has 
been worth while.”’ 

Mr. Ford went on: ‘“ Nagging is as effective in making a 
man get the best out of himself as loving consideration 
Sometimes more so. We have punished women for nagging 
we have criticized them severely for it; but it is about time 
to do justice to the instinct of which this is the outward 
sign 

‘There was Xanthippe, for instance. She must have had 
real qualities, or such a wise man as Socrates wouldn't have 
selected her for his wife in the first place. And he wouldn’t 
have clung to her through all the years of his life, in spite of 
what she put him through, if she hadn't had a real meaning 
in his life. XManthippe helped Soc- 
rates by the very sharpness of her 
tongue, yet all we care to re- 
member about her was that she 
certainly was a shrew and a har- 
ridan. 

“Nagging is a persistent de- 
termination that the best that is 
in a man—and only a wife knows 
that best—shall triumph over all 
the temptations of his own weak- 
ness, or his laziness, or his timidity.”’ 

We spoke of other temptations 
that assail men, of the ‘‘dangerous 
forties,’’ when many men and N 
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women let go of the sweet, sure, 
sane things they have worked to 
get, and chase emotional will-o’- 
the-wisps, sometimes to be lost 
forever to their families. Was 
there any way to avoid these 
shoals on which many a happy 
home has been wrecked? 

“The homes need not be 
wrecked if the wives or husbands 
who are the innocent sufferers 
have an understanding of what 
life is,” Mr. Ford countered. 
“What are we on earth for? To 
get experience. A man and a 
woman form a partnership to 
get that experience. Sometimes 
shipwreck seems ahead of them. 
I have seen many men—and a 
few women —lose their grip when 
they struck the forties. They 
may have been failures a little 
anxious to make a last effort to 
attain some of their dreams. 
They saw little hope ahead for 
themselves and, like starving 
creatures, clutched at whatever 
they could grasp. I don’t think 
that such cases want to fall in 
“love with someone else. It isn’t 
that; it isn’t that they no longer 
love their partners—although 
they like to persuade themselves 
that they don’t. They’re simply 
trying to hold on to their youth. 

“I say to the woman whose husband is in this situation: 
‘Treat it like the measles! It’s a disease that strikes lots of 
people. That's all it is, at the most. Help your husband 
through it. Stand by. Don’t let it hurt you. Don't let is 
break up your home. Remember all the things that have 
gone into making the fine relationship between you; remem- 
ber all the other troubles you've shared together; remem- 
ber all the sacrifice and the love that have gone into making 
your home. If it is the wife it’s the same thing. Remember 
yours is a partnership in love and understanding, in sorrow 
as well as in joy—and stand by until the other partner re- 
covers sanity and is sweet and whole again.’”’ 

‘But the hurt,’ I interrupted; “‘the hurt remains.”’ 
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Love at First Sight—and Still 


m\Y ANY things hurt. But an honest hurt, a hurt that we 

understand, can be borne. A hurt that comes from 
true experience is good for us—man or woman. I've seen this 
happen to many men, and I've seen them come through, 
almost all of them, the better for it. How could something 
which made better men out of them really hurt 
their wives? It could hurt their vanity. It could 
hurt their pride. But these are the spirit of evil 
in us.”’ 

I have interviewed many people in the public 
eye, but Mr. Ford was one of the most difficult 
to draw out, perhaps because of his disconcerting 
honesty, his directness of approach and his suc- 
cinctness. Perhaps the topic of our conversation 
had something to do with it. It is difficult fo ques- 
tion a man about his personal life; it is yet more 
difficult to answer. And it was only our mutual 
feeling that the experiences of this conspicuously 
successful and happy husband and wife would help 
other wives and husbands to a finer understanding 
that sustained us past our embarrassment. 

With my first questions I had been skirting 
around what I really wanted to hear—the extraor- 
dinary romance of ‘‘togetherness”’ which is the life 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ford. He had said “If it will 
help, if it will do good,” he would discuss it. Even 
so he winced when I asked him to tell me when he 
had first met his wife. 


i ho “At a party. Right in this neighborhood.” 


There were reproach and patience in his voice, but 
to my next question, ‘‘ Was it love at first sight ?”’ 
he answered quickly, and I know it would have 


rHE BIRTHPLACE OF THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY-—SHOP 


WHERE HENRY FORD BUILT HIS FIRST AUTOMOBILE 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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By Mary PICKFORD 





S I HAVE been so largely identified with 
stories of child life, I have played with many 
of the children of the screen. While I have 
never seen a child badly treated in the film 
studios, it does not seem right to me that a 
family which can afford to give their children 
home and childhood should put them into 
the pictures. It is not fair to the child to 
keep it on a dark stage on sunny days or in the cold on a 
location. And it riles me up a good deal to see a strong man 
bring his child to its work. 

My little niece, Mary Pickford, is a beautiful child, looks 
well on the screen, and is crazy to work in pictures, but I feel 
she should have her childhood. She has played some very 
small parts, but I am certain that an important part would 
be too much of a strain for her. 

The studio children get their four hours of schooling daily 
and there is a teacher for every four or five children. They 
are not permitted to work over eight hours and when at 
work on my pictures I have seen to it that this was not only 
interrupted by their luncheon, but that they have had warm 
milk twice a day besides: But all this is 
not enough to make up for what they are 
losing. 

When we were doing Through the 
Back Door, a little girl who played my 
part as an extreme youngster went to the 
director and asked him, when she had a 
crying scene to do, to slap her so that 
she might cry. He refused and told her 
a story.. She was in a cellar alone and 
there was a big black bear, and so on. 
After she had played the scene beauti- 
fully, for she was a born actress, she was 
weak. I was, too, from watching her. 

I had to give up my own childhood, 
but it was necessary in my case. I either 
had to work or be separated from my 
mother. I had, however, my chance, and 
I made my own choice. A wealthy doc- 
tor wanted to adopt me. My mother at 
first refused, but an aunt of mine told 
mother that she was not fair to me—that 
I should be allowed to choose for myself. 
It seems that when my aunt was a child 
some rich people had wanted to adopt 
her and she always felt that it would 
have been the best thing for her, that it 
would have made a great difference in 
her life. Mother at last agreed and took 
me over to the doctor’s house. It was a 
beautiful place. I was seven years old 
at the time, but I remember distinctly 
the stained-glass window in the hall 
where we sat and waited. 
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~Mother-Above Riches 


TT°HEN the doctor and his wife came 

in and took me all over the house. 
They brought me to a room with white 
furniture and chintz. There wasa child’s 
bed and there were toys scattered about. 
The doctor said: ‘This will be your 
room when you come to live with us.” 
And {I asked: ‘‘But where will mother 
sleep?” 

I felt that something was wrong, for 
mother had been very sad for days. 
The doctor and mother talked for a 
while, and then she took me away. 

When we got outside she asked me 
what I wanted to do. Thinking to ex- 
press the offer in terms that would im- 
press me, she told me: ‘ You can have 
roast chicken,”’ of which I was very fond, 
“and ice cream every day.”’ 

“I'd rather have bread and tea with 
you,”’ I told her, and mother was so happy 
that the tears streamed down her face 
right there in the street. 

I have had as many 4s forty letters in one day from 
parents wishing to put their children in the pictures. Of 
course this is due to the advertising and publicity that have 
been given to one or two exceptional children of the screen. 
To most of the parents who write me Jackie Coogan is their 
particular standard for comparison. A child is always as 
good or better than Jackie. A woman wrote me that when 
her little boy, who is seven, saw Jackie he said: ‘“‘Mamma, 
I can do better cart wheels than that with my left hand.” 


Then “‘the thought flashed ’’ through the mother’s mind that 
the boy must go into pictures. 

Little Eve, who is three, has ‘‘her mind set on going into 
the pictures,’’ and her proud parent who writes me says 
that ‘“‘she must not stand in the way of the child’s ambi- 
tions.” She has wonderful talent “if exercised”’ and “‘her 
baby eyes speak for themselves.” 

The mother of two boys, six ahd eight, does not want them 
to leave home, but their teacher thinks that they ought to 
go on the stage or into the movies. The mother, though 
reluctant, is willing to give them their chance in the world. 
The time has come when she must think of their welfare. 

A competent miss of ten writes me that she is willing ‘to 
start at the bottom.” ‘“‘I can play,” she goes on, “‘the part 
of a wealthy hateful person, a poor happy child, an orphan, 
a comedian and many other parts.” To be sure, all this is 
quite understandable, and the result of the pride of the moth- 
ers who write me. I often feel the same way when I see my 
niece, Mary, who is named for me, looking exceptionally 
pretty. I want the whole world to see her, and I feel then 
that perhaps I am wrong in keeping her from the screens. 
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MARY TAKES GREAT PRIDE AND JOY IN HER THREE 
LITTLE FAMILIES OF CANARIES 


Most of the people who write about going into the pic- 
tures have the idea that experience is unnecessary. Perhaps 
it is not indispensable to begin, but the persons who hold 
this view usually wish to start in important parts. A young 
woman and her mother came to see me with a letter of in- 
troduction. The mother did the talking. She wanted her 
daughter to play Lady Marian in Douglas’ picture Robin 
Hood. I told her that the part was filled, but that I thought 
I could arrange to have her play in some of the scenes. 


“Surely you don’t mean that my daughter play an extra 
part?” 

I told them as patiently as I could that it would be unwise 
and unkind, no matter how clcver the daughter was, to ex 
pect her to be able to take a leading part without experience. 

But it did nu good, for the next request was that I inter- 
cede with Mr. Chaplin so that her daughter might become 
his leading lady. I explained that Miss Purviance had been 
with Mr. Chaplin for nine years and that it would be best to 
start with a bit in a picture. 

The mother interrupted me: ‘The jealousy in this busi- 
ness is simply dreadful. The public wants new faces; why 
don’t some of these actresses who have been hanging on so 
long get out and give someone else a chance? The public is 
sick of seeing them, anyway.” 

I took this with a smile. 

I had never done any extra work myself in the theater, but 
I was very glad to play bits when I got into pictures. You 
really do not know yourself till you have seen your image on 
the screen. Mirrors are too kind. When I first saw myself 
on a bit of film, I was amazed. I had no idea I was so stocky. 
I can remember that at the old Biograph 
studio I saw with Lionel Barrymore his 
first screen work. Though he came from 
an acting family and had considerable 
stage experience before he went into the 
pictures, he had his breath taken away 
by his appearance. He had no idea he 
was such a giant. 

In those days the scenes were cut so 
quickly that we did not have time to act. 
We could never really get into an emo- 
tion; revenge, great joy, grief had to be 
shown in about ten feet. 


Posing Isn’'t- All 


TT°ODAY we obviously cannot stop to 

teach people to act on the stage or 
locations. It would cost us from five 
to eight dollars a minute and sometimes 
more to do this. The best thing for 
people who really want to get into the 
films is to have them start in a small way 
so that they can watch others and profit 
by their mistakes. A gradual beginning 
gives time to get used to the lights, the 
click of the camera and provides the con- 
fidence necessary when the call comes to 


get out of the crowd. Merton Gill, in 
Merton of the Movies, was picked out of 
the extras the first day he worked, with 
the most disastt s results for hi 

Stage experic! gives poise, but it 
not necessary for some ot our biggest 


stars of the screen have never been in the 
theaters. I find that my stage experiencs 
has helped me, but when I went back on 
the stage for the second time I found 
that my picture experience was of great 
help. This was due, of course, to the 
fact that in the pictures | had learned 
the use of pantomime. In general, ac- 
tors coming to the pictures from the 
stage succeed better than those going 
from the pictures to the theater. The 
fundamentals of acting required in both 
mediums are about the same, but the 
picture actor on the stage is obviously 
handicapped because he has had no 
chance to acquire diction and stage 
presence. Any kind of experience helps 
in pictures. Travel, for instance, is very 
valuable. Some people are just natural 
actors. In New York we engaged Italians 
from the lower East Side to play in Poor 
Little Peppina, and they could all act, 
although none of them had had any ex- 
perience. It is usually true that those of 
Latin and Irish temperaments are much 
better actors than the Americans. 

A great many persons that I see, and the majority of those 
who write to me about going into the pictures, think that it 
is all just a matter of posing a few hours before the camera 
every day. I wonder if they ever think of the months that 
are spent in preparations in addition to the actual produc 
tion of the picture which entails infinite patience and atten 
tion to detail. Unless they have come into actual contact 
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PUT down my color box in dis- 
gust and started to smoke. 
‘Look at it!’’ I exclaimed 
“Look out there at that sea! 
Water—that’s all it is, gray 
water. But can a man paint 
it? Gray—every color of the 
“ pectrum blended together: and 
L } é t all of them too. But look at 
| there 





something alive 
ng that eludes and taunts 
try to capture it.”’ 
ry { had come out, as he often di l, to keep me 


le dge of rock and reading the while. 


Now he waved thi ill red book in his hand and laughed. 
Something alive about it? Of course there is. Listen to 
what I have just been reading: 
“Of his bones are coral made; ... 
Vothing of him that doth fade 


But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 


Get that into your picture there and you'll have the sea. 
Get the dead men. Get the crawl of the tide; the wriggling, 
deep-sea ooze; the song along the beaches; the grim ‘hands 
off’ of the rocks 

“Get the battl sailormen and the moan of the wan- 
dering derelict ( that is only a small part of what 
make ~ the sea, m 

I puffed in silence for a minute. “I believe you are right,” 
I said at last gut | wonder how that old « hap knew it. He 
never learned it fishing in the Avon.” 

‘Didn't have to,” said the minister. “I’ve known men 
who had never been out of the state of lowa who loved the 
sea and understood it as well as a man may. Somewhere, at 
some time, it has got into the race, saturated the blood with 
its essence, made men a part of itself. And what it has once 
done to a man, it has done to his children and his great- 
grand hildre n Hs 


H' SLIPPED the book into his pocket and lighted his 
pipe It’s a world-old habit to liken the sea and its 
moods to men He laughed. “It would be a good deal 

some men to the sea. It is greater than 
man, but for one thing. The sea is everlasting, its changes 
never become a part of itself; but there is always the possi- 
bility that something in man will fade, something suffer the 
real sea-change of the spirit. There is always the chance that 


more true to liken 
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‘Rich and Strange 


DELANO 


By EDITH BARNARD 
T/ustrations by HarveyDunn 


man’s soul will get the upper hand. 

something I was witness of 
“‘Let’s have it,”’ said I. 
And this is the story the minister told: 


Makes me think of 


long time ago, it was —— 


OU know that most of us hereabouts have had our taste 

of the sea at one time or another. I’m no exception, 
though my first voyage was my last. I shipped as boy on the 
Moses Ware out of Portland. A clumsy old tub she was, 
schooner rigged, with single screw and a cranky engine; but 
she was bound for the Orient, and my imagination was fired 
by the vision of strange ports. Those were the days when a 
vessel of that type might be gone for two years or three, cruis- 
ing from port to port and trading as she went; not coming 
home until there was a proper sum to bring back to the owners, 
or a cargo that would pay for the long voyage, and more. 

The skipper of the Moses Ware, Captain Elzevar, was the 
largest man I have ever known. Six feet four or five in his 
stockings, he must have been, but so proportioned that you 
would not have guessed it unless you saw other men beside 
him. There was no spare flesh about him; the cords of his 
neck stood out like ropes and his shoulders and thighs 
showed lean under his clothes. I have seen a caged tiger 
open and close its claws—dreaming, perhaps, of prey. Cap- 
tain Elzevar’s hands were colossal; he had a way of opening 
and closing them, for no reason, that made the red hairs on 
their backs stand up like a dog’s bristles. He seemed to 
move very slowly; but I know now that it only seemed that 
way because of the perfect codrdination of his muscles; as 
a matter of fact, he moved with incredible swiftness. 

I very soon learned to keep out of his way all I could, and 
to do my work when he was around with a promptness that 
would not draw that steady look of his. No man ever 
wanted to face that look a second time. Nor his politeness, 
that had a sneer and a threat in it. That was a favorite 
weapon of his—that politeness; for he used it like a weapon, 
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ESTHER BARNES 
WAS AT CAPTAIN 
ELZEVAR’S SIDE 
BEFORE ANY OF 
US SO MUCH AS 
REALIZED THAT 
SHE HAD MOVED 
““WHAT ARE YOl 
THINKING OF?’’ 
SHE CRIED. ‘“‘NO 
MAN COULD LIVI 
UP THERE, NOR 
GET UP THERE 


a whip perhaps, since there was certainly a lash 
at the end of it that crackled and stung. It was 
““Mis-ter Bascom” and “ Mis-ter Cole’ to the 
mates, fore and aft of each sentence. Mates 
are always called so, of course; but he overdid 
it intentionally, until they must have hated the 
sound of it and known the men were grinning 
behind their backs. 


He had a way of beginning a command that 
was oily; I cannot express otherwise You 
have seen the sea like that, and known that 


trouble was on its way. It was so with Captain 
Elzevar. Oily at first; and then he'd finish with a rush 
of words and a roar—and that even for the commonest 
things, as though he had already spoken and you had failed 
to obey. It was hard on the mates, and it rattled the men, 
nagged them, angered them. Sailors are not afraid of 
storms; but they want to know when they are on the way. 
They like to know what to expect; somehow or other they 
never did, with Captain Elzevar. If you can see him like 
that—calm and smooth and apparently slow-moving, and 
all the while something underneath that you were not look- 
ing for, something that would be sure to set your nerves 
jangling and your temper bubbling, like a pot that will not 
quite come to boil. It did not make for easiness aboard the 
Moses Ware. 


\ E HAD a mixed lot aboard, too, and were short-handed 
‘Y after the frst port we touched at. A Chinaman, two 
Lascars, a couple of Portuguese from the Azores—one of 
them, Silva, very tall, with negro blood under his skin and 
gold hoops in his ears. The rest were whites, a scattering of 
Yankees among them. The engineer was an old fellow named 
Ing. I never knew what his other name was. 

“When a man’s got one name like Ing, what’s he want 
with any more?’’ he asked me once, probably in reply to a 
question of mine. 

Nor did I ever know his nationality, though sometimes he 
spoke with a Scottish burr. 

“*Eh—Cap-tain El-ze-var-r-r!’’ he would say, with an iron- 
ical emphasis. “A gr-r-reat mon—Captain El-ze-var-r-r!"’ 
Then he would ‘blow his pipe-smoke over the rail and nod 
grimly. 

The Captain had his wife aboard, and old Ing had some- 
thing to say about that too. 

“Oh, he’d be sure to bring her,”’ he said grimly. “She's 
mortal afraid of the sea, poor woman—afraid of him too. 
He would bring her; he’s the sort that would, the sort that 
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wants a woman to know she’s his to do as he likes with, the 
sort that enjoys the sight of her trembling before him. Oh, 
ves, he’s the sort that would bring her, dying though she is. 
\ great man, Captain Elzevar!” 

It was true enough that she was dying; and a poor, faded 
reature she was, with cheeks flaming red and her eyes on 
‘aptain Elzevar whenever he was in sight, with a look in 
hem like a dog’s that has been struck by its master and is 
xpecting to be struck again. As far as I could see, the only 
ttention he ever paid her was to make sure she was at table 
1 every meal. He never would begin to eat until everyone 

is at table who should be there. One of his little ways. 
\nother was to allow no conversation. Yet he made a curi- 
is sort of ceremony of the meal. 

When everyone was seated, he would give me a look. I 
id to jump. The Chinaman—he was the cook—would 
ind me a steaming dish which I had to set in front of the 
iptain; for he would have his food hot, hot from the stove 
id hotter still from condiments. And everyone else had to 
it it just so. Then he would help himself to a gargantuan 

rtion, fishing through the contents of the dish for the best 

After that, he would give the thing a shove, and the 
rest of them might take what they liked—or what was left. 
He never took a second helping; a great deal at first, then a 
great deal of another dish, and so on. That was his way. 
Even his coffee cup was extra size; and he'd fill it half full of 
sugar. You may imagine how much the poor woman ate; 
but she had to come to table. 


Il REMEMBER the one time she was not in her place. 
Captain Elzevar had the spoon in his hand for his eternal 
picking for the choicest part of the food, when he saw that 
she was not there. He stood up and went to the door of 
their cabin. I do not know what the rest of us expected; 
but he only stood there, looking in. Presently she crept 
out, coughing, coughing, steadying herself as she came, and 
slipped into her chair. 

Captain Elzevar went back to the end of the table, and 
nodded towards the dish I had set there. ‘‘Heat that,’’ he 
said; and I took it to the galley, though it had been on the 
table not three minutes. 
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It was’only a day or two afterwards that she died; but 
as far as any of us could see, the dropping of her poor body 
overboard made no more effect upon Captain Elzevar than 
upon the sea itself. You'd have said that nothing outside of 
himself could affect him; he was all-sufficient unto himself, 
as the sea is. 

Well, we touched at many ports, and made China at last. 
For a matter of two years we cruised about, with an ever- 
changing crew because of desertions. Then it got about 
among the men—lI heard it from Ing—that we were going to 
take on a full cargo and sail for home. We dropped down the 
China coast to a place called Lien-kiang, where we anchored 
out in the harbor, there being no docks of any sort, of course. 
There we stewed in the broiling heat for some days, while 
Captain Elzevar went ashore for long spells, or brought out 
to the ship with him an old Chinaman with whom he would 
remain shut in the cabin for hours at atime. But at last we 
got our cargo; the last of it was two straw-covered boxes all 
bound about with ropes, brought out by the old Chinaman 


himself. Captain Elzevar carried them down to his own 
cabin. 
“Opium,” said old Ing, with a grin and’a wink at me, “‘or 


maybe loot.’”’ For that was the year of the Boxer rebellion, 
and there was plenty of loot about. 

It was after the last sampan had left the ship’s side that 
Mr. Bascom reported the absence of the Portuguese, Silva. 
We had only a few of our original crew left, and were short- 
handed, anyway. All the time we were loading we had been 
conscious of a storm coming up; old seamen aboard knew 
the signs of the typhoon—heat, and an ominous calm. 
Larger vessels were already making for the open sea, smaller 
craft scurrying to cover. Haste, and calm—that was the 
~way it was in Lien-kiang harbor, and the way it was on the 
Moses Ware too. The skipper was never more calm; but 
never had he urged the men to quicker action. Natural 
enough, that was; nobody would have wanted to be blown 
ashore among the junks and sampans. 

But when Mr. Bascom reported Silva's absence, Captain 
Elzevar’s calm broke. Snapped. The way a hawser does— 
with a crash, and then rips and batters at things in its way, 
at things and men too. I have seen a man go down all 
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broken from that back-lash of a hawser; I thought to see 
Bascom broken at Captain Elzevar’s spring. 

He raised his mighty fists above his head, the red hairs on 
them looking like sparks and his words—ch, he was a master 
curser, Captain Elzevar—coming in a roar and a torrent like 
a breaking storm that has held back overlong. Bascom was 
a small man and slight, with the ascetic type of face that you 
so often find in the bred-in-the-bone New Englander; but he 
was not afraid of Captain Elzevar, and what he had had to 
report was enough to make any skipper rave. He started to 
speak, but it was old Ing who made his voice heard between 
the curses. 

“It'll do us no good to have the mate killed,’’ he cried 
“We're three men short already. What we want is Silva.”’ 

That turned the skipper’s wrath upon Ing; and it ended 
in his ordering Ing and Bascom, both of them, ashore; he 
would wait two hours, and if they were not back in that time 
with Silva, he would sail without them. So they went. 


WATCHED the boat cross that oily water, all cluttered 

with the scum of a Chinese port, and the hurrying boats 
passing out to sea before the storm should break. I did 
not think they could ever find Silva in that mass of water 
craft and crazy buildings; but, strange as it may seem, they 
were back again before the two hours were quite up. Back 
with Silva, grinning, a red stain on his shirt; back with a 
slash on Ing’s face, and Mr. Bascom bringing in his arms 
the strangest bit of cargo the Moses Ware had ever taken 
aboard. 

I do not know whether Captain Elzevar saw what it was 
or not; the boat was scarcely hoisted to the deck before we 
were under way. ‘But I saw her. A boy would not miss a 
thing like that. I saw her lying across Mr. Bascom’s arms, 
saw him take her down the companionway, and scurried 
after. He laid her on the bunk in his own cabin, spoke a 
word to the Chinaman and me, and went on deck. 

In my memory of the days that followed there are but two 
things: A ship tossing and shuddering in the storm, and a 
woman in delirium, crying out in Chinese, muttering in good 


(Continued on Page 88) 


STRANGE AS IT MAY SEEM, THEY WERE BACK-BACK WITH SILVA, GRINNING, A RED STAIN ON HIS SHIRT; BACK WITH A SLASH ON ING’S FACE, AND 


MR. BASCOM BRINGING THE STRANGEST BIT OF CARGO THE MOSES WARE HAD EVER TAKEN ABOARD 
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mind is absolutely made up—and 
that’s the spot I’ve chosen for it. 
With a rather odd sense of liv 
ing the first paragraph of his new 
story instead of merely writing it, 
Allan Adrian stopped only to 
cross one blanket-swathed knex 
over the other before turning to 
contemplate his companion. 
“Heavens,” he murmured just 
a bit dryly, “‘don’t tell me that | 











PONDEROUSLY THE FAT BISHOP BORE DOWN 


ON THEM. 


‘“‘WHY—GOOD EVENING,’’ HE AFFIRMED IN 


SOPHISTICATED SURPRISE. ‘“‘YOU—YOU DON’T SEEM TO HAVE GOTTEN VERY FAR’”’ 


%1O ALLAN ADRIAN’S frank relief the girl’s 
gay leap into his carriage, though palpably 
unconventional, betrayed just that merge of 


i. 
} shyness ind 1 





schief which characterizes the 


inconventionality of a lady who knows what 

he’s doing—1 ist of person, you un 

rstand, who knows, nor yet of a lady who 

- ae i} doesn’t —but of a lady indeed who knows just 
exactly. Certainly if the Merton Blaites’ old family coach- 
in experienced any sense of shock at the surprising intru- 
ion into his sacred brougham, he at least hid said shock 
behind a demeanor as perfect as a butler’s. He tucked the 


girl’s somewhat indeterminate parcels into unquestioning 
juxtaposition with Allan Adrian’s immaculate luggage, adjust- 
ing the window at her elbow exactly to match the window 
at Allan Adrian’s elbow, spreading the carriage robe with 
equal solicitude across the two pairs of knees which had 
never grazed before, sniffing solemnly all the while with an 
ancient, gray-bunny sort of nose at the acrid, cindery stench 
of the departing train. 

Only in the sudden flex of his wiry wrist did the old 
servitor betray the very real emotion that surged in his 
heart at the moment. With the freedom of an old family 
ervant he confided that emotion to the cause of it, his dis- 

iguished passenger. 

‘Fifty years, Mr. Adrian,’’ he glowed and gloated, ‘“‘ have 
I driven for this family—to and fro, here and there. Dukes 
I’ve carried, and bishops, and once a princess! But this” 
in an unmistakable glint of satisfaction he cast a swift glance 
icross his liveried shoulder at the dapple-grays clinking and 
clanking in their freshly shined harnesses—‘‘is the proudest 
moment of my life,’’ he confided. “Yourself! Your name 
t household word! Your books on every table of the land 
ind of the water too,"’ he hastened conscientiously to affirm, 
“rolling in great ships over all the oceans, treasured in little 
huts on far mountain sides, pored over in palaces—and in 
tenements! And in—in tenements! Your—your stories—” 

As one stricken dumb by the very fluency of his endeavor, 
he swung around sharply, climbed back into his box, and 
started the dapple-grays jogging down the quaint village 
street that marked the first lap of the three-mile drive home. 

From the unknown companion at his side Allan Adrian 
heard a faint sigh escape. To save his soul he could not have 
told whether the sigh expressed relief or merely an accentua- 
tion of the vague excitement which had characterized the 


girl’s manner from the first moment she had snatched open 
the brougham door and slipped so surprisingly into the 
place beside him. Once again from the tail of his eye he 
sensed the young face, eager, fluctuant, looming now red, 
now white, from the worn fur collar of an exceedingly 
shabby ulster 

Once again the baffling sense of not being able to catalogu: 
r account for her flicked like a whiplash through his rest 
less mind. That she was no member of the household, sent 
to greet him, was reasonably evidenced by her total lack of 
any responsibility concerning him. Equally evidently the 
old coachman recognized no authority in her. 

A fleeting suspicion that she might prove some inexperi- 
enced young traveler strayed by mistake into a private 
equipage was nipped almost immediately in the bud by her 
first remark as the old brougham swung out of the village 
street into the country highway. 

“The Merton Blaites always drive dapple-grays,’’ she 
essayed quite positively. ‘It’s so nice, I think, even with 
horses, to find a color that becomes you—and keep to it.” 

Turning to fathom the particular intent or humor of the 
remark, Allan Adrian noted suddenly that the girl’s un- 
gloved hands were twisting together somewhat tortuously 
in her shabby lap all the while that her small neat head, 
cocked ever so slightly to one side, betrayed eyes—brown, by 
the way, and very luminous—focused at the moment with 
unmistakable apprehension on some unknown object that 
loomed far ahead on the horizon line. 


FAINTLY diverting suggestion of amateur crime flashed 
vaguely through Adrian’s fertile mind. The papers were 
full of such things these days, he reasoned — insurgent kiddies 
exploding into sensationalisms. For the next mile of silence 
and speculation the suggestion grew increasingly diverting, 
weaving itself into all sorts of new motifs for a new story. 
But at the beginning of the third mile, it was twilight perhaps, 
added to silence and speculation, that wrung the somewhat 
raspish question from his sincerely curious mind. 
‘What in the world are you watching for?”’ he cried out. 
From the girl’s half-averted cheek all the red blush 
waned suddenly, leaving a pallor almost startling. 
“I’m—I’'m watching for the big pine tree that marks the 
spot where our road swerves off into the dark woods,”’ she 
admitted instantly, ‘‘because when we reach there some- 
thing has got to happen—is going to happen, I mean. My 





am about to be stabbed in the 
back with a stiletto because by 
chance eight years ago last Feb 
ruary I wrote a story about a very 
wicked girl named Adelaide, and 
your name happens to be Adelaide! Or is it perhaps som: 
really worthy private charity that you seek to interest m« 
in? Or even a soap order maybe, out of whose lusciou 
premiums you have already selected a wrist watch? Oh 
don’t—don’t tell me it’s suicide,”” he implored her Si 
many people of course claim the privil ge these days ol 
living with one, but the privilege of dying—well, reall 
you know Quite unexpectedly, even to himself, he 
threw back his head suddenly and burst out laughing. 

Che startled resentment in the girl’s face changed equally 
suddenly to a little laugh of her own. ‘‘No:; it’s none of 
those things,’’ she assured him. 


FRANK BUT 


= \ ELL, it seems to be something,” insisted Adrian a trifle 

more crisply than he had intended. A glance through 
the window steadied his humor again. ‘‘ And here we are at 
the big pine tree,’’ he announced with reasonable blitheness 
as he lifted his hand with dramatic gesture to remove his 
hat. . ‘‘So—shoot, if you must, this old gray head.” 

With a somewhat disconcerting resumption of gravity 
the girl turned criticaily to contemplate him. ‘Not so 
very,” she said. 

“Very what?’’ questioned Adrian. 

“‘Gray,”’ admitted the girl. 

“Gray enough,’’ deprecated Adrian 

“Oh, of course a little bit grayer than I expected,” ad- 
mitted the girl. 

“Many people like it that way,’’ murmured Adrian coldly. 

“It looks likable,” acquiesced the girl without any ac- 
cent whatsoever. 

“Great zounds!” thought Adrian. ‘‘Am I to be tor 
mented a mile farther by a chit of a girl who doesn’t know 
what’s on her mind? My dear young lady, just what is on 
your mind?” he demanded stentoriously. 

The banter still lurking in his eyes was not reflected this 
time in the startled eyes before him. Quite with the air of 
one about to hurl a bombshell the girl turned sharply round 
upon him. “‘It’s this,”’ she said, ‘this’ You might as well 
hear it now as any time. I—I’m going to be at the dinnet 
party tonight.” 

“Eh?” gasped Adrian. ‘‘Why—why, how delightful! 
Charming, I’m sure. So—so unexpected,’’ he rummaged 
gallantly through the natural thesaurus of his miiid. 

A flicker of disappointment crossed the girl’s face. “ You 
don’t seem to understand,” she said. “It isn’t at all as an 
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honored guest come to do honor to your most honorableness 
that I’m invited, but just as a filler.”’ 

“A filler?’’ puzzled Adrian. 

“Someone, you know, who’s asked in at the last moment 
to fill an unexpected vacancy,” explained the girl. “‘ Yes; it’s 
a very great opportunity for me. Svadbady says so. 
Considering all the circumstances, indeed it’s very mag— 
magnanimous of Mrs. Merton Blaite to let me come at all, 
even as a filler.” 

To the faint irony of her tone Adrian’s own humor 
rallied instantly. ‘‘Do you really think so?”’ he said. 

“Think so?” said the girl. “I know it. Haven't nine 
lifferent people told me the same today ?”’ 

‘‘Heavens!’’ murmured Adrian. 


N MOMENTOUS gravity again the girl resumed her con- 

fidence. ‘I don’t think you quite realize,’’ she faltered, 
‘Just how big and important a dinner party it is,” 

‘‘No-o?” murmured Adrian politely. 

“Everybody in the whole county who amounts to any- 
thing will be there,”’ quickened the girl. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
eople—if there’s one—and me!” 

‘‘Heavens, what a population!” rallied Adrian. 

‘And the Merton Blaites have had the whole dining 
room repapered,” confided the girl. 

‘Japanese grass cloth, I hope,”’ said Adrian. 
very dull.” 

“Yes, exactly,’’ exulted the girl. ‘‘Mr. Merton Blaite 
copied it from your last novel. And they’ve sent way to 
town for paper yellow narcissus, because some newspaper 
article last year said it was your favorite table flower.” 

“Tt is,’ admitted Adrian. 

‘““And Mrs. Merton Blaite’s literary club has been study- 
ing your life for five weeks ys 

‘‘Heaven forbid,”’ shivered Adrian. 

“And your style 2 

‘Heaven protect them,’’ murmured Adrian. 

‘‘And the village bookstore has got an Allan Adrian 
Window! And the village school has had an Allan Adrian 
Day this week! And— 
ind ——” 
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“Why, I’m just a poor relation, don’t you see?” cried 
the girlz. ‘‘Oh, not of the Merton Blaites,’’ she hastened to 
explain, “but of a neighbor of theirs. Such a poor relation, 
I mean, that—that ’’ Dramatically as she spoke she 
pressed her small hands against her presumably aching 
sides. ‘Such a-poor relation, I mean, that every bone in 
my body feels crunched.” 

“Under dog—under dog is what you mean,’ 
Adrian fastidiously. 

With unruffled amiability the girl accepted the correction. 
“Oh, is it?” she said. Mutely for an instant her eyes sought 
her companion’s. ‘Well, anyway I’m a tutor,” she con- 
fided with some abruptness. ‘That is, I was a tutor until 
yesterday.’’ With her red lips straightened suddenly to a 
white line, she turned and confessed her ultimate tragedy to 
the stranger beside her. ‘‘ Yesterday,’’ she confessed, ‘‘I was 
fired—dismissed! Summarily, | mean. Oh, not at all for 
moral reasons,” she hastened somewhat hectically to reassure 
Adrian's imperturbable face. 

“Surely not for immoral ones,’’ fended Adrian jocularly. 

The faintest possible dimple showed suddenly in the girl’s 
cheek. ‘‘ Not unless you call fractions an immoral reason,” 
she said. 

“Fractions?” queried Adrian. 

“My pupil was a small boy,”’ confided the girl. “And no 
small boy, it appears, can ever grow successfully to man’s 
estate, go into politics or business, I mean, or even hope to 
be a Christian—without fractions.” Once again, in an 
oddly mute sort of appeal, her eyes sought his. ‘‘And—and 
I can’t do ’em,” she added with finality. 

“You oughtn’t to be expected to,’”’ said Adrian with pre- 
cipitous conviction. ‘‘No woman ought to be expected to. 
My wife 

“Your wife?” questioned the girl. 

“Tf I had one, I mean,”’ annotated Adrian, with a totally 
unprecedented impulse to stamp himself then and there as a 
perfectly single person. 

With the vaguest possible flicker of distraction the girl’s 
eyes drifted from his. ‘‘So, you see, as far as getting any 
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other tutoring job in this vicinity goes, I’m ruined,” she 
resumed almost at once. 

“And such a good face, too,”” mused Adrian quite irre- 
sistibly. 

“That’s what everybody says,” brightened the girl in- 
stantly. ‘How sad with such a good face to be so incom- 
petent.”’ 

‘Are you?” questioned Adrian. 

“What?” frowned the girl. 

“Incompetent ?’’ prompted Adrian. 

“Not at all,” insisted the girl. ‘‘Except for fractions, 
there’s almost nothing in the world that I can’t do.” 

““That’s some record,”’ admitted Adrian. 

Once again a dimple twinkled cautiously in the cheek 
nearest to him. ‘Oh, of course what I mean,’’ she explained 
in a sudden influx of humility, ‘‘is that I can sing a little, and 
dance a little, and spell almost perfectly. And flowers—oh, 
flowers will grow out of nothing for me, out of absolutely 
nothing, I mean. And I adore dogs. Oh, almost anybody 
would trust me with a dog. And lamp chimneys—in a 
country house where there’s no other light, it’s quite a gift, 
I assure you, to be able to polish lamp chimneys the way 
Ican. And ¥ 

“Truly I’m surprised,” said Adrian, ‘that any home 
could get along without you.”’ 


AISING her grave eyes in sudden suspicion to his laugh- 

ing ones, the girl drew herself together with a faint sug- 

gestion of hauteur. “Oh, of course | can marry the curate 
if I want to,’’ she confided coldly. 

“But the question is: Does the curate want to?” said 
Adrian. 

“‘Seems to,”’ replied the girl laconically. 

“That being the case,”’ brightened Adrian, “and all other 
paths to high finance, such as tutoring, having failed you, 
what seems to be the main objection?” 

“The curate himself,”’ said the girl. 


(Continued on Page 150) 





With his hands clapped 





over his ears, Allan Adrian 
retreated precipitously 
into the farthest corner of 
the brougham. 

“Well, I can't help it,” 
frowned the girl. ‘‘I 
wanted you to know just 
exactly how important and 
momentous it seems to 
everybody—just how 
everybody has been bow- 
ing and scraping and prac- 
ticing his step and his 
speech. Rather particu- 
larly, I mean, I wanted you 
to know.” 

‘And just what prepa- 
rations have you yourself 
been making in the mat- 
ter?” quizzed Adrian quite 
irresistibly. 

1?" said the girl. “‘Oh, 
Mrs. Merton Blaite has 
lent me a dinner gown—a 
real dinner gown, I mean, 
that she bought once in 
England when she was a 

oung girl. Dark, dark 
rown it is—and rather 
reary. But I’m going to 

il red _ silk stockings 
ith it. The red silk 
tockings are my own. I’ve 
ist been to town to buy 
nem 





S THOUGH in proof 
£4 of what might other- 
wise seem an utterly in- 
credible statement she 
pointed down towards a 
tiny package at her feet 
through which already by 
flexed string and torn 
wrapping paper a faint 
sheen of red showed 
heerily. 

““Why—charming, I'm 
ure,”’ exclaimed Adrian. 
‘Altogether delightful and 
so unex—unexpected.” 

“It’s the red silk stock- 
ings,”” persisted the girl, 
‘that are giving me the 
courage. Without them— 
just with Mrs. Merton 
Blaite’s gormy old brown 
gown si 

“Your feet would be 
quite chilled, I’m sure,” 
igreed Adrian. 

Reproachfully the girl 
lifted her eyes to his. 
‘Even yet,”’ she deplored, 
“you don’t seem to get 
































the full purport of it.” 
“Purport? Purport?”’ 
parried Adrian. 


MY DEAR, WHAT A LARK TO FIND YOU HERE!’ AND MORE BECAUSE OF SHEER NERVES THAN NERVE, 


HE KISSED THE LITTLE UNKNOWN SMACK UPON HER ASTONISHED LIPS 
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C fvelve Tests of (Sharacter 


Were) MOCRACY is not all clear gain. 
@@) For one thing, its method of reaching 
B}) decisions by voting creates the gen- 
¥| eral impression that the majority is 
right. From a ladies’ sewing circle 
to the assembly of the League of 
Nations we count heads when we 





iat we modern democrats, who would scorn to 
truckle to an autocrat, truckle to the majority with 
\| the obsequiousness of a courtier before 
his sovereign. Once the fashions were set 
by a monarch—the king could do no wrong. 
{ he wore a beard, beards were fashionable; 
he wore a ruff to cover a scar, ruffs were 

e order of the day; and even now a king 
who presses his trousers at the side will be 
mitated by his loyal court. Democracy, 
however, which has largely abolished this 
mimicry of kings, has for many folk only 
substituted mimicry of the mob. We do 
not go through the outward ritual of 
kneeling to their majesties, but in fact we 
continually bow before the two great sov- 
ereigns of the democratic state—The Gen- 
eral Average and The Majority Vote. 

In political procedure it doubtless is 
true that the best way yet discovered to 
run a government is to elect public serv- 
ants by popular suffrage. But to grant 
the wisdom of political democracy is a very 
different thing from saying that in any 
decision which calls for spiritual fineness 
the majority is likely to be right. Upon 
the contrary, the majority is almost cer- 
tain to be wrong. Put to popular vote the 
query, which they enjoy the better, rag- 
time and jazz on the one side or Chopin's 
Nocturnes on the other, and where would 
the majority be? Put to popular vote the 
juery, which interests them more, the 
movies or Hamlet and King Lear, and 
where would the majority be? Which are 
more popular, novels written by those 
animated fountain pens that turn out love 
stories by the gross, or the great classics of our English 
speech? The idea that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God is mostly nonsense. 

The fact is that in any realm where judgment calls for 
spiritual fineness only the minority who are above the aver- 
ge are ever right. And because a man is always tempted to 
live down to the average of his social group, a searching test 

{ character is involved in one’s relationship with this dead 
level of public opinion and practice. A professor in one of 
ur leading universities, questioned as to the peril which 
most threatens our young men, answered ‘‘ Law-morality.” 
He meant that they are content with the legal standard as 
their ideal. They desire to be no worse than the enforced 
verage, but they feel no call to be any better. They are 
s good as is necessary to “get by.’’ They cannot meet that 
irching test which every democratic state presents to its 
embers: Courage to live above the average and ahead of 
time. In the July JouRNAL we pleaded for obedience to 

w; this month we insist that that is not enough. 


II 


: ¥ [E kind of courage involved in living above the average 
is indispensable to character, because every organized 
rm of human life acts on us in two ways: It levels up our 
rst, and it levels down our best. Government, for example, 
simply the organization of a general human average intoa 
ichinery of power. The benefits of this are obvious; gov- 
nment forces those who are below the average to live up 
to it or else suffer the consequences. But it also tends to 
lorce those who are above the average to live down to it or 
lse suffer the consequences. For this reason the prisons of 
istory have been filled with two kinds of people, the worst 
nd the best. The death cell in Athens had in it the scum of 
\ttica, but also Socrates, the wisest soul in Greece. The jail 
| Philippi had in it the scoundrels of the countryside, but 
aul as well, the apostle of the Christ. Bedford Jail was 
tilled with debauchees, but there, too, John Bunyan dreamed 
he Pilgrim’s Progress. And Worcester Jail contained 
e riffraff of the country, but George Fox, too, father of the 
uakers and a man of peace. 
Even in our own day it has not always been easy for 
vernments to be sure when they were locking up our 
ints and when our sinners. For always there have been 
wo ways of falling foul of a human government; one by 
eing a rogue and the other by being a prophet. The govern- 
iental standard is like a’ Procrustean bed; it does call for 
he stretching out of those that are too short, but it also 
ills for the lopping off of those that are too long. 
This double activity of human averages should be im- 
ressed upon Christians every time they think of Calvary. 
hree crosses stood on Calvary—on two of them hung rob- 
ers; on the third hung Christ. The Roman government, 
ke all organized forms of human life, disliked two kinds 
{ people—outlaws, who were below the level and would not 
ve up to it, and saviors, who were above the level and 
ould not live down to it. We may well ask ourselves where 
e would have stood with reference to Calvary—below the 
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average, with the outlaws, 
condemned by the general 
body of public opinion; on the 
average with the multitude, 
whose organized public opinion slew alike rob- 
bers and Christ; or above the average, with 
Christ himself. Only, if we had been with 
Him, it would have meant then, as now, living 
above the level and ahead of the time. 

Being a Christian on this basis is serious 
business. It ought to be a serious business. 
“Christian” is too fine a word to be misrep- 
resented as it often is. For here, as elsewhere, 
many different meanings can be put into a 
single phrase. We say “I am hungry and 
thirsty,’’ and we say it cheerily, thinking of 
the dinner soon to come. But when a man 
who had lain two days and nights in No Man's Land crawled 
into the first-line trench, he also said “hungry and thirsty.”’ 
Same words—different thing! We speak of “‘sacrifice,’’ and 
by it we generally mean the surrender of some minor con- 
venience for another's comfort. But a missionary in Central 
China, living year after year amid the pressure of an alien 
civilization on a frontier post where he hardly hears his 
mother tongue, is also sacrificing. Same word—different 
thing! 

So folk call themselves Christians and often mean by it 
no more than the dead level of average respectability. Such 
discipleship could hardly have contented him who said 
“‘What do ye more than others?”’ ‘Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees,’’ and who, himself, rather than live down to the level, 
went to the cross. In the intention of Jesus, to be a 
Christian obviously involved being above the average 
and ahead of the time. 


Ill 
\ HEN, therefore, we have recognized that lawless- 
ness is a rampant peril, we must also see close 


alongside it the multitudes of people who are merely 
law-abiding, who accept the dead level of general medi- 
ocrity as standard, who are no better than the enforced 
average, and who in consequence are living alike for 
themselves and for the social welfare utterly unsatis- 
factory lives. 

In organized business, for example, it is not enough 
thus to be leveled up to the average; if that is all, one 
may be sure that he is being leveled down to the aver- 


age. For business tends to work both ways oneveryone ~ 


whom it touches. That business levels up men’s worst 
seems plain. Japan needs a dominant merchant class to 
improve her ethics, and for a simple reason. All people 
copy the virtues of their most admired class, and for 
generations warriors have occupied that posi- 
tion in Japan. The virtues of war are loyalty 
and valor, and in those qualities no nation to- 
day surpasses the Japanese. But the virtues of 
war are not truthfulness and straightforward- 
ness; wars are largely run by stratagem and 
subtlety and subterfuge. While, therefore, 
truthfulness is honored in Japan, it is not 
honored so highly as valor and loyalty are, nor 
so highly as it will be when the business group 
has become dominant and commercial virtues 
rise correspondingly in the scale. For when the 
sins against honesty and truthfulness which run 
through our business life have been properly 
appraised and condemned, it still remains true 
that business cannot be done on a large scale 
without an immense amount of honesty and 
truthfulness to do business with. Business un- 
questionably levels up. 

Like every other organized form of human 
life, howev<:, it also levels down. It often makes 





men hard, selfish, avaricious, even cruel. It often 
sanctions a double standard of morality by which 
we run our lives in home and neighborhood on one 
set of principles and change gear entirely when we 
reach the office or the factory. It continually causes 
men to withstand public movements of reform es- 
sential to the common weal, because they threaten 
for a time to disturb the interests of property. It 
makes men content with conditions like the twelve- 
hour shift in industry, that are evil because they 
themselves succeed in profiting by them. 
The downdrag of the competitive and 
profiteering spirit in business on the best 
in men and women is one of the most obvi- 
ous facts in the modern world. 

Millet, the French artist, who gave us 
The Angelus, was addressed at his wed- 
ding dinner by his grandmother, who 
said to him: “Remember, my Francois, 
that vou are a Christian before you are a 
painter. . Never sacrifice on the 
altar of Baal.”” And Millet in his answer 
said: ‘‘Even if they cover the canvas with 
gold and ask me to paint a St. Francis 
possessed by the devil, I will promise you 
never to consent !”’ 

Everybody needs to take that vow— 
that he will not sell out. We ministers 
need to take it. Men in politics and women in society, and 
those who live under the terrific pressure of self-interest in 
the business world need to make that vow their own, that 
they will not sell out. For nothing finer is known in history 
than a soul that is not for sale. 


S FOR our industrial and business problems in their social 
aspects, no mere suppression of lawlessness will solve 
them. Probably most readers of the HomME JOURNAL desire, 
as the writer does, the retention of the capitalistic system 
until we can get something plainly better to put in its place, 
and nothing plainly better appears on the horizon just now. 
Certainly, no experiments being tried with socialism make it 
look in the least alluring. But this serious truth also faces us, 
that whether we have anything better to replace it or not, 
the capitalistic system will not easily maintain itself unless 
it can be so organized and directed as to serve better than it 
has been serving the whole body of the people. 

A lay leader of a men’s class in a metropolitan church re- 
cently refused to allow industrial problems to be discussed 
before his group because, said he, “the situation in the 
United States is all right—ninety-eight per cent right.” 

What absurdity! With gigantic conflicts between capital 
and labor catching the general body of the public, like vic- 
tims, between two millstones and grinding the life out of 
them; with the most intimate concerns of the people’s life, 
such as coal, transportation and food, settled not by the peo- 
ple’s elected representatives, but in private conference of 
labor leaders and captains of industry; with the fear of un- 
employment constantly haunting millions of our families like 
a ghost and the fact of unemployment periodically leaping 
upon them like a devil—ninety-eight per cent right? In this 
situation, to repress lawlessness 
is necessary, but it is not enough. 
Nothing will prove sufficient ex- 
cept an increasing body of men 
and women who refuse to 
content themselves with the ac- 
cepted standards, who see pos- 
sibilities which the multitude 
have not yet seen, who dare to 
believe in them, experiment with 
them, work for them, who count 
it one of the tests of their char- 
acter to be above the average 
and ahead of the time. 


IV 
S* MARTIN of Tours, so 


runs the legend, was seated 
in his cell when a knock came at 
the door, and a lordly presence 
entered. ‘‘Who are you?” said 
the saint, and the figure an- 
swered, “I am the Sav- 
iour."’ But the saint was 
suspicious, as saints must 
be in this wicked world, 
and said: ‘‘Where, then, 
are the prints of the nails?” 
And the devil vanished. 
This much truth lies on 
the surface of the legend: 
Saviourhood, which is the 
highest form of character, 
is always so associated with 
being above the average 
that it never yet has been 
able to avoid sacrifice. 
Even to live above the 
average of organized reli- 
gion itself is costly. For 























= (Continued on Page 149) 
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2 WwiLt, Go 
OUT—AND 
NEVER 
COME BACK 
AGAIN 
LIKE THIS 




















N THE nights when his chief 
worked late at home the pale 
young secretary, slim and silent 
slave to efficiency, worked even 
later, screwing out the glow of his 
last smoke and climbing up to his 
bedroom through the still house 
Saar} by the wan first illuminations of 
morning; on the nights when his chief went in to 
the city for conference or unimaginable middle 
aged diversion the young secretary was supposed 
to settle his youthful arrears to Morpheus. 

On such a night he pushed back from his desk, 
stretched his arms above his head and, pretend- 
ing to himself that bed was his desire, as it should 
have been his need, he swung round his chair and 
pressed the black button which controlled the 
lighting of the large home study. 

Instantly the room fell into a wizard's pattern, 
hieroglyphs in rhomboid, square and parallelo- 
gram of moonlight across walls and floor. The 
spell laid upon Paul Lanaire a necessity of rising 
from his chair and going over to the French win- 
dow, which he pushed open. Below the immedi- 
ate terrace lay a formal garden, repeating the 
wizardry in patterned blocks of fragrance, sweet- 
ness of wet roses and mignonette, pungent tin- 
gling of herbs—myrrh, was it; or musk? The 
night, after his day of imprisonment—eyes and 
mind paper and ink bound—was unexpectedly large and free. 
The moon drove like a full white sail across shining water, 
such water as tempts the hearts of wandering men; the clouds 
went over her bows in spray. 

Near by, big trees rolled from the trundling wind with a 
sound of breakers. That pretense of a desire for sleep 
mere craven forgetfulness of drudgery—fell in rags from the 
youth's stark heart and he stepped out into this luminous 
yee occult night, doubtful, significant, indecipherable as a 
dream. 








TT°HE garden had always, through the fog of his laborious 

preoccupation, promised him some vague delights. It 
was denied to him as spring is denied to a schoolboy; it 
was merely a picture in a window, a moving, sweet-smelling 
picture that changed dreamily with the hours and the days 
and the weather; but it had promised an escape—perhaps, 
some drowsy afternoon, an hour of freedom when his explor- 
ing footsteps would go along the frank paths to the hedged 
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and hidden ones. He had never been offered the freedom of 
his chief's garden; now, like a truant or a thief, he went with 
the ease of night motion boldly through the mazy patterns 
outlined in small white flowers until, shivering with a sudden 
cold touch of adventure, he took his breath and passed into 
the tunnel of the hedges, black as an ebony wall. 

With six steps he came into a circular spot, holding the 
moon in its high-rimmed cup, and here stood the statue of a 
little nymph, her finger to her lip, water lisping slenderly 
down her body, staining her feet moss green. A michievous 
fancy, unlike his harassed daytime observations, skipped 


into Lanaire’s consciousness: he fancied that 
the mistress of that solemn house, his chief's 
severely fashioned wife, had traipsed secretly out 
here to bathe in nakedness behind the hedges. 
Seeing him, she had merely held up that finger to 
her lips. He blushed, he turned away his. eyes, 
he slid from her into the farther darkness of the 
path. His chief’s wife walked in the garden in 
the afternoons with slow, somniferous move- 
ments. She filled him with self-consciousness and 
fear. It was the terror of his shy life to meet her 
in the halls or on the staircases—this small, stiff 
woman, pale-faced, with half-closed, cool-colored 
eyes and tight lips. Her hair was swept back and 
held from her temples in a merciless net, but be- 
hind her two white, close-set ears it was coiled 
in heavy braided silken darkness. So ponderous 
did this mass of hair look that Paul fancied her 
small neck must ache from it. He had seen her 
once, standing in one of her severe and handsome 
owns in the middle of the patterned garden, lift 
th her ringed hands and raise the mass a little, 
as though for relief. Her voice was pale, frozen, 
a thin thing; it was impersonal when it addressed 
him, as if he had been a footman. 












LLOWING the hedges, he came to a door 

in the brick garden wall. Somebody had left 

it open; so it went creaking to and fro on iron 

hinges as the wind peered and peeped in, like Pan, from the 

moody little smothered lane outside. Paul went through this 

door, down into the lane, where the wind swept away his 

frightened and guilty consciousness of that woman, his chief's 
wile. 

There were fireflies in the lane. They had taken shelter 
from the wind and their lights went silently out and in, but 
each time from another height or distance—now deep unde! 
boughs, now close to the ground, For the rest, the place 
was tattered with blue rags of the modn and full of blind 
leaves’ talking. Paul Lanaire ran along it. He felt as though 
his body were being lifted up as tides are lifted. He wante: 
to sing, but the wind’s key was pitched too high for human 
accompaniment. He had, however, the companionship ol 
the night, which ran with him like a mad girl rustling her 
hair and skirts, laughing into his ears. 

He came abruptly out from the lane and stopped, all his 
blood pounding on his heart for shame at the betrayal of his 
wildness. For a small car stood in the highroad, and a figure 
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in a long linen coat was changing the front tire. The two 
lights streamed down the road and Paul saw a cat’s eyes 
glare in twin phosphorescent circles as she scurried across 
this intrusion upon her hunting or her courtship. 

The coated joa stood up and turned sharply at the 
sound of Paul’s emergence. It held a tool in its gloved right 
hand. It wore no hat and its face was more than half 
windowed in enormous goggles, but Paul saw that it was the 
face of a crop-haired girl. She spoke urgently, after looking 
him over once. 

“‘Come and help me, won’t you, please?” she said in a 
voice of such round, fearless fellowship that his loneliness 
grew warm, as though the moonlight had changed to the red 
fire of a hearth, as though a door to some home stood open 
to him. 

He went down towards her, shy and a little wary, and lent 
her the skill of his patient, dark, young hands. 

The task finished, she thanked him and stepped into the 
driver’s seat, slipping out of her duster and showing a long 
cape, from two slits in which her slim forearms emerged, bare 
to the wrists, where the short gloves ended quaintly. The 
engine began its humming. Paul stood listening to it, look- 
ng up at the lithe and vital being who was about to draw 
herself away from him along the road painted blue as a 
canal by the moon. 

“Why don’t you come with me?”’ she asked. “I need an 
escort where I am going tonight.” 

“IT may? You want me? It would be—admissible?” 

She laughed, a soft, clapping laugh, that carried with it 
a suggestion of applause at some bold jest. ‘‘Why not— 
after all?”’ she challenged. ‘Look at the moon. Listen to 
the wind.” 


E:LOOKED at magic and listened to madness. He 

climbed in and had barely seated himself when they were 
poured through the night; the lights searched out green phos- 
phorescent openings for them; the roadsides ran away; only 
the moon above kept their pace, rigged for her adventure. 

““Today has been so hot’’—she spoke with a charming 
casualness, as though they had ridden in this fashion many 
times before—‘‘that this wind tastes like cool water.” 

‘And the moonlight like white wine.”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘ You're a poet?” 

“No; a very prosy penman. I write down other people's 
words, for the most part. But, you see, the moon wine has 
gone to my head.” He added with a boy’s breathless dar- 
ing: ‘‘ Your voice is like red wine; it has painted your lips.” 
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“And your voice,’ she told him, untroubled by his valor- 
ous compliment, “sounds like violin strings. You pluck at 
your syllables, the trick of a French gentleman.”’ 

Not until these sentences were spoken, whipped away in 
the wind to carry boldness to all adventurers in all windy 
lanes of the world that night, did Lanaire realize that they 
had been spoken in French. He supposed now that his 
careful English had suggested to this intuitive and intelli- 
gent companion the change of tongue, and, since it was the 
tongue of his childhood and of his heart, he had followed her 
lead as unconsciously, as easily as one would step from a 
wharf into a waiting boat. 


HEY were going at a mad speed, surely controlled by 

her two steady and experienced hands, towards that city 
where Lanaire’s chief conferred or engaged in unimaginable 
middle-aged diversions; its light came up presently in a misty 
fan across the sky, and they plunged from a bare bright hill 
to meet it as though diving for a wave. 

She crossed a bridge slowly through traffic and crept down 
avenues towered and wheeled and barred with lights, until, 
by a clever side turn, they were in an alley, a short, quaint 
side street, forgotten by everything but romance, by every- 
thing but a gay, masked, tiptoeing mystery as old as cities, 
as old as love between high walls. Gabled shadows were 
here on uneven paving stones, a light burned in an iron 
lantern swinging again that wizard pattern before Lanaire’s 
enchanted feet. For they left the car by the narrow pave- 
ment, and the girl turned her shoulder, removed her goggles 
and faced him again with a small jeweled velvet mask across 
her face. 

“This café where we are going,’’ she told him in that 
swift, full voice, ‘‘makes only one article of attire obliga- 
tory—a mask. It is called the Café des Masques. None of 
us who go there knows the face of any other—nor the name. 
You can buy a mask at the door as we go in.” 

The room was low ceilinged and clouded with tobacco 
smoke. Hungarian strings, wild, twanging, reckless, stung 
and smote and marshaled the air as a circus driver whips 
his ponies to dance inside a ring. Masked women and 
masked men in street clothes, evening dress, shabby coats, 
brocade gowns, silk, lace, broadcloth and cheapest cotton 
drank and smoked, danced and chattered. The girl, stand- 
ing near him, now incredibly slender in a gown black and 
silver like the night that had tempted him, like the moon 
bars across the study floor, lifted her hand and was greeted 
by a party at one of the candle-lighted tables. 


17 


Lanaire, his shyness emboldened by disguise, let her take 
him by the hand and lead him, dodging amongst dancers, 
across the slippery floor to the table where were happy ab- 
surdities of greeting amid much laughter, questions that 
meant nothing and answers that meant less. They were as 
free as ghosts, these people, but infinitely without the sad- 
ness of lost spirits. 

Their eyes, from the holes in their masks, sparkled; their 
lips moved quickly and were red, smiled with the elasticity 
of children’s lips. 

The lips of Paul’s escort were scarlet and soft and had a 
sweetness of banished sorrow that made them poignant. 
They looked like rose leaves resurrected, restored from the 
spiced embalmment of potpourri by some magic of a sum- 
mer moon. Her full young voice, too, had the effect of weari- 
ness thrown to the wind and mocked. 

Paul danced until he grew breathless, giddy and afraid. 

““T had forgotten this sort of—magic,”’ he told her little 
ear, above which the soft loose hair moved with a perfumed 
resilience. He noticed that little sparks of red light, like 
fireflies, crept up and down the darkness of this hair. 

“Forgotten? You? So young? You mean that you have 
never had a proper introduction to magic until tonight.” 

“T want,”’ he said, ‘“‘to know your name?”’ 

“Natalie. Yours?” 

“Paul.” 

“The whole of it.” 

“Well—why not? It is no more absurd, extravagant, 
than anything else tonight, and besides—this is the Café des 
Masques. You don’t have to believe. My name, forgotten 
and meaningless, like other magics, is Prince Paul Lanaire 
Michaelovitch Dodorskoff. My mother was French, my 
father Russian; both, with my three brothers, dead; both 
ruined and tormented before death, nothing left to me ex- 
cept a useful knowledge of languages and a quite unnational 
willingness to work.” 


HE paused for a rhythmic phrase in their swift waltzing, 
looked up at him, and her lips tightened and shot into 

her red cheek a long slim dimple. ‘Really? You are a 
prince? How nice of you to be a prince—tonight.” 

“lam a Cinderella prince. I must get back before dawn,” 
he sighed. 

They had sat down again at the small table, deserted by 
their unknown companions. 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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“IT IS CALLED THE CAFE DES MASQUES. NONE OF US KNOWS THE FACE OF ANY 


OTHER—NOR THE NAME”’ 
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‘Rivers of Rum from the North 


cere) Y FIRST contact with the flood 
y i of liquor from Canada was in 
4| Maine. 

One day I was riding on an 
electric car out of Portland, when 
a farmer got on at a crossroads 
and staggered into the seat be- \ 
side me. XN 

After awhile he said: ‘I had a few drinks of 
good Canadian booze today.” 

“Where did you get it?” I asked him. \ 


‘A rum runner spilled it along the road,’’ he ) 


answered, and then, in his drunken way, he be- 
gan to tell how a neighboring farmer had found 
a “‘hide”’ of six hundred bottles of whisky. . 

‘A hide! What’s a hide?” I inquired. 

He explained that when Canadian liquor 
was landed secretly on the coast or across 
the inland border line the smuggler often 
concealed it in some wooded place or in the 
house or outbuilding of a farmer or fisher- 
man, to await the coming of the rum run- 
ner who was to carry the liquor from there 
to Boston or New York or elsewhere. 
This cache is called a “‘hide.”’ 

In this case a farmer found in the thick 
brush of a swamp on his place fifty burlap 
sacks with twelve bottles of Scotch whisky 
in each. 

The farmer went to tell the sheriff, and 
while he was gone the rum runners came 
for the whisky and loaded it into a motor 
car and were starting off with it, when the 
sheriff came in his car and commanded 
them to halt. 

“But they stepped on the gas and just 
scooted,’’ the farmer said. ‘‘They went at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour, turning 
corners on two wheels, and three sacks of 
booze fell out. The sheriff chased them a 
few miles, but his little old flivver couldn’t 
keep up with their high-powered car. I 
guess that booze is in Boston by this time; all but what we 
picked up along the road. I gota bottle of it, but I wish I'd 
found that hide in the first place; | wouldn’t have been fool 
enough to tell the sheriff. At ten dollars a bottle it was 
worth six thousand dollars.”’ 

At Portland that afternoon I was just in time to get the 
last berth on the train of sleeping cars that leaves Buston in 
the evening and arrives in St. John, in Canada, at noon the 
next day. I asked a railroad man why travel was so heavy 
down that way. 

‘“Rummers,”’ he answered. 

lo me that was another new word 
| asked. 

“Rum smugglers,”’ he replied. ‘“‘The open season for rum 
running is in full swing down there now, and the trains are 
choked with rummers.” 


“What's a rummer?”’ 


Highjackers and Modern Pirates 


\ HEN I climbed down out of an upper berth next morn- 

ing our train had crossed the Canadian line at Vance- 
boro and was speeding through a wilderness of stunted spruce 
and birch and tamarack trees. After breakfast I went 
through the train from end to end. The men and women 
who filled it were not Canadians. They had too much of a 
‘red light’’ look, and were too flashily dressed for that. 
Sober-minded Canadians do not wear so many diamonds as 
those men and women wore. 

‘Who are all these people?’’ I asked of the train porter. 

He grinned and whispered, ‘‘ Rummers.”’ 

Later, as he met me in the corridor, he said: ‘You see 
that big guy with the checked cap on and a diamond as big 
as a hazelnut in his necktie? They say he’s a highjacker.”’ 

Another new word, and I asked him what it meant. 

“Oh, a highjacker? That's a fellow who holds up and robs 
the smuggler. He finds out where there's a hide and steals 
it. Or he stops a rum runner on the road and drives him 
off, and takes his car and load and runs it to Boston him- 
self. Or he finds out where a schooner is going to land a 
load of booze, and he takes his gang and goes out on a big 
motor boat and overpowers the crew, sets 'em ashore and 
takes that cargo into port himself.” 

“Why, that’s piracy,”’ I said. 

“Piracy! Huh! Say, them old-time pirates of the Span- 


ish Main you read about didn’t have anything on this gang 
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of highbinders. You can read almost any day 
y of a battle somewhere on the border, and many 
ey an officer has been killed; and many an unknown 


man has been found dead along the road. You 


* see, if you steal a rum smuggler’s load he can’t 
: complain to the authorities, for that would be 
* giving himself away. 

‘ “On this train, right now, I'll bet you there are 


pirates, murderers, thieves and every other kind 
of crook, and men higher up, too, who are mak- 
* — ing their hundreds of thousands out of it. Take 
g a look at their faces and see if you'd like 
to meet one of them some dark night on a 
lonesome road.”’ 

I did study their faces as they sat in 
groups, some with caps pulled down over 
their eyes, their heads close together, whis- 
t pering to each other out of the corners of 
Al their mouths. 

With a red-stocking cap and a cutlass 
slung from a scarlet sash at the waist, any 
of them might have stepped into the pages 
of Treasure Island. 

The next day, in St. John, the newspa- 
pers told how a gang of ‘‘ Yankee high- 
jackers"’ had held up and robbed a rummer 

of his load, which they ran on a few miles 
/ farther and hid in a dense growth of 


spruce near the border. Another gang of 


) highjackers found it, stole it and ran it 

a across the border; and so it disappeared 
\ into that Yankee maw whose thirst is 
never quenched, although a river of smug- 

%\, gled booze from Canada pours into it day 


and night, the year round. 


Roy A. Haynes, head of the 


Prohibition Enforcement Bureau 
of the United States, had said to 
me a few days before in his office 
in Washington: “You may find a good bit 
of booze coming in from the Canadian prov- 
ince of New Brunswick.” < 

The chief port of that province is St. John, 
on the Bay of Fundy. It is one of the head- 
waters of the Niagara of booze that flows 
southward over the border. The first after- 
noon I was there I saw three schooners load- 
ing at the docks with whisky for the United 
States. They were Canadian deep-sea fish- 
ing boats, with lines as graceful as those of a 
racing yacht, built for speed and to weather 
any storm. One of them, the Alcala, had 
been built to take part in the International 
Fishermen’s races and came within six min- 
utes of winning. I went down to where she 
lay, at Reed’s wharf, and watched the trucks 
drive up, loaded high with whisky in sacks 
and plain pine boxes, which the crew slid 
down into her hold. I was reminded again 
of pirates as the supercargo, a grouty-faced 
rum smuggler from New York, stood on the 
schooner’s rail and eyed me with a cold, intent, hateful scowl 
that fairly bored into me. I went away to another dock, 
where another stream of whisky cases was pouring down the 
hatches of the Arcola; and then to,see the W. G. Robertson 
loading with liquor at another wharf. 

Later J. Thomas Finigan, liquor inspector for the prov- 
ince, showed me the official manifests of those three schoon- 
ers. The Robertson sailed with one thousand cases of 
whisky, twelve quart bottles to the case, and an additional 
nineteen hundred gallons of whisky in bulk. The Alcala’s 
cargo was fifteen hundred cases—eighteen thousand quart 
bottles of whisky—and four thousand gallons of rum and 
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bourbon whisky in bulk. The Arcola carried fifteen hundred 
cases of whisky and two hundred and fifty cases of Cana 
dian ale. 

I was told that another schooner loaded with booze 
sailed out of St. John that day, but I did not see her or a 
manifest of her cargo. 

Every drop of this liquor was bound for the United States, 
and everyone in St. John, including customs officials, knew 
it. It was all done openly and aboveboard, with the one sub- 
terfuge that the vessels cleared for the port of Havana, but 
that was merely to comply with a formality of Canadian law 
which requires that all liquor exports by water must clear 
for some port outside the United States out of respect to 
our Federal laws. 


Thirty-S ix Thousand Quarts a Trip 


HAT same afternoon, at the Market Slip, I ran into 
Mulcahey, the port warden of St. John. 

“Aye !”’ he exclaimed when I told him of the three whisky- 
laden schooners. ‘“‘There’s thirteen of them vessels engaged 
in rum running out of this port. I’ve seen eight of them 
loading with whisky all at one time, and they carry an av- 
erage of three thousand cases at a load; that’s thirty-six 
thousand quart bottles apiece, or cwo hundred and eighty- 
eight thousand quarts of booze for the eight vessels, enough 
to keep New York tipsy for one whole day, hey?’’ And he 
laughed. ‘‘There’s one over there now, the Marma, of 
eighty tons,’’ and he pointed across the slip to a schooner 
tied to the dock. ‘She has just come in from a trip and is 
fitting for another. There’s the Marion Mosher just ahead 
of her. Here’s a Swedish ship that ran a cargo of Holland 
gin into some port along the Yankee coast and has put in 
here for another cargo of booze.”’ 

I asked him how much the vessel 
owners got for a rum-running voyage. 

“Well, one of these schooners goes out 
with, say, thirty thousand quarts; if she 
got a dollar a quart, that would be thirty 
thousand dollars for the trip; but, in 
fact, they get about ten thousand dollars 
for it, and a captain can soon get rich at 
that if his ship escapes seizure; for some 
of them make the round trip in eight to 
ten days. That's better than fishing for 
cod on the Grand Banks,”’ he said. 

“They all clear for the West Indies; 
they couldn’t make that and get back in 
ten days,” I suggested. 

“Pshaw! That’s only a blind. They 
all go to the United States, every last one 
of them. Why should they take whisky 
to the West Indies? That’s where they 
make booze to burn. That would be like 
carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

I was watching the 
crew of a rum runner 
putting the gear in or- 
der, and | said to Mul- 
cahey: ‘‘ They're a 
rough-looking bunch.”’ 

“Rough and tough,” 
he replied. “Only tough 
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ITH the coming of autumn and the 
prospect of long winter months just 
ahead it is that everyone 
who hopes to build a home in the 

} } 


ire should Deg 


natural 


nto bre ws 


but knowing t yur buildir 
proceed be vond blue 
| 


ned to set 


s and specif 
couldn't at 
Ipful to those who are 
uild in reality. To this end Mr. Baum’s aid was 
ght, and he offered to design for us the first 
ise that he has ever designed for any magazine. 
e littlke house proved to be so livable and so 
together attractive that we concluded to make 
is special offer: We have a limited number of 
pies of the plans and specifications, which may 
had entirely free of charge, as long as they last, 
om the Architectural Department, THe LADIEs’ 
loME JOURNAL, 
We cannot renew this offer, for it would be un- 
sirable to have too many houses built after the 
me very distinctive design; so it will be “first 
ne first served.” 
The JOURNAL is especially desirous of helping 
ple who wish to build better and more beautiful 
uses than many of those which already dot our 
iburbs and country places; but it is mighty hard 
find small houses that are unusual without being 
ikish, or simple without being insignificant. 
en, there is always the plot of ground to be con- 
lered too. The outdoor features, the garage, the 
ilks and gardens have tc be sealed just right in 
ition to the little house or else the latter suffers 
comparison, All these details have been care- 
lly worked out by the architect and should be 
nsidered as seriously when building as one con- 
ers the lay-out of the various rooms. 
It is seldom that one can choose ideal conditions 
hen building a small house, so the architect visu- 
zed conditions as they would most probably be 
id solved the problem by facing the house west 
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on a small lot measuring sixty feet by one hundred 
feet. He then 
i conditions such as 
rht be cT t | 
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endeavored to idealize possible 
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The house, 

by twenty-nine et eig! in 3, ine 
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teet from the 


s, stands back twenty-fiv 
erty line, and the merging of the walk and the drive- 
way givesa better appearance , because of the stretch 
of unbroken lawn. 

Metal lath forms the foundation for the stucco 
walls, tinted a pale buff and topped by a red tile 
roof. The interior wall finish throughout is of rough- 
textured plaster, tinted. There is no trim, the plas- 
ter being run into the window and door jambs. All 
floors should be finished a dark color, and the base- 
boards are to be painted. 

All the main rooms face the east and look into 
the attractive garden, planted with old-fashioned 
flowers, which secludes itself behind the house, fol- 
lowing the Also, 
provision was made for a small vegetable garden. 
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custom of many old-world gardens 
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through The Girl From My Home Town, 
and cried harder than ever when the hero 
kissed the heroine in the final fade-out; but 
everybody else was satisfied. The hero was 
a handsome, stalwart lad; the heroine a 
pretty, fluffy, innocent little country girl, 

OTR and the finale was kissed beside a gate with 
a lilac bush beside it and a rambling, homy old house just 
up the path. The hero had been subjected to divers tempta- 
tions during the five reels; there were times when it had 
seemed extremely dubious that he would remain true to his 
home-town sweetheart. But he had, it seemed, in spite of 
all, and audiences in Rockridge Hollow and Chicago, Sandy 
Corners and St. Louis would draw contented sighs of relieved 
suspense. They would be pleased, of course, merely to see 
simple virtue triumph, but in The Girl From My Home 
Town there would be the added kick of knowing that the 
scheming New York vampire had got hers. 

All of which goes to show that Peggy Martin, though she 
undoubtedly ruined her own chances with Daniel, probably 
never had much of a chance to start with. For Peggy was a 
New York girl. And what chance has a New York girl, 
really now, seriously speaking? 

Think back over the books you have read, the plays you 
have seen, the films you can remember. Isn't the New York 
girl always cast for the villainess, the vampire, the siren with 
beautiful clothes but a mean heart? And no matter how 
potent she may seem at first, doesn’t she always get left at 
the end? Or, if you prefer real life for your statistics, recall 
the New York girl who came to your own home town to 
visit. Oh, she may have created quite a furor while she 
lasted! but wasn’t hers, so far as the home town was con- 
cerned, a short life, though a merry one? At the end of two 
weeks, or two months, she went back home, and by the end 
of two more wasn't life flowing on much as it had before she 
came at all? Didn't the boys succeed in making peace again 
with the girls she had cut out, and eventually marry them? 
Wasn't her very name at last forgot in the natural succession 
of bridal showers and wedding suppers, housewarmings and 
christenings? 

And she doesn’t seem to fare much better on her native 
heath permanently, matrimonially speaking. Think over the 
married men you know in New York. Don’t their wives hail 
from Kansas City and Spokane, Greeneville, Tennessee, and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota? The men usually lived in the great 
city alone, too, at first, bachelors with their way to make. 
Feminine New York had every chance at them. But in spite 
of her gay sophistication and her smart prettiness, in spite 
of —the most overwhelming advantage of all—being right on 
hand, the New York girl seems to muff it somewhere. She 
must, with statistics so overwhelmingly against her. 


Pp’ YOR Peggy Martin didn’t knowa thing about these statis- 
tics as she sat in the dark projection room of the Furness 
Film Company’s home office and cried quietly all through 
the pre-release showing of The Girl From My Home Tow 
She wasn’t even crying—consciously—about Daniel Boone 
Clayton. If she had tried to analyze her tears she would 
have said she was unhappy because it was a bleak, rainy 
November day and she had a cold and she hadn't had a 
raise when the other girl in the filing department had, and 
because—she might have hit as near the truth as that— be- 
cause the home town in the film was so much like Claytons- 
ville that it made her blue. 

It was a whole year now since her month in Claytonsville. 
The month had come between her business course and this, 
her first job, and she had visited her married cousin. In 
Claytonsville, true to tradition of the New York siren, she 
had been a knock-out. Of course she had all the advantage 
on her side. She was as pretty as the prettiest girl in town, 
and she was a novelty besides. The town boys knew all 
about the Claytonsville girls, had quarreled with them over 
lollypops and told on them in school. Peggy was a novelty, a 
stimulating, provocative novelty. She was a New York “irl, 
and she looked it. 
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Her mother's flat was in a remote corner of the Bronx; to 
reach it from Fifth Avenue, one rode thirty minutes in the 
Subway, twenty on a surface car, and then walked up three 
flights. But Peggy smacked of Fifth Avenue. She made all 
her own clothes of amazingly cheap remnants, but the best 
designers in the country furnished her ideas. She could copy 
anything she saw in a shop window, and Fifth Avenue is 
generous with its shop windows. Her swagger little creamy 
wool sport skirt was designed for an exclusive misses’ out- 
fitter’s that frocks the girls of a half dozen finishing schools; 
her wisp of a party frock was inspired by an even more 
expensive shop. 

And she knew how to get herself up in the clothes she 
made, did Peggy. She had the red-haired, brown-eyed, 
straight-nosed type of prettiness that can be merely sandy 
or extremely smart. Peggy elected successfully to be smart. 
She wore browns, tans and the tawny shades, she made her 
underwear of pale gray voile, bound exotically in orange, 
she brushed perfume in her hair. From the tip of her rakish, 
little brown-quilled hat to the sole of her many-strapped 
pumps, she was as sophisticated-appearing a person as ever 
walked down Main Street, Claytonsville. 

As a matter of fact, all this sophistication was about as 
thin as the powder on her straight, slightly freckled little 
nose. Peggy had discovered that an air of fashionable ex- 
perience, slightly touched with boredom, seldom failed to 
impress, and she wore it, exactly as the prettiest girl in town 
wore blue to bring out her eyes. But oh, if Peggy had been 
only a tenth as wise and experienced as she looked she would 
have known when to drop this pose with Daniel Boone 
Clayton ! 


ANCY a sophisticated siren who could not recognize the 
exact moment when all this atmosphere of a cosmopolitan 

background would cease to impress and begin to discourage 
a man! A siren who would lie awake at night to thrill again 
and again to the memory of 
the touch of his hand on her 
arm, who would wear one 
expensive-looking dress after 
another just to be pretty for 
him, who would speak with 
airy familiarity of tea at the 
Ritz and the latest play on 
Broadway just to make him 
think her an unusual and de- 
sirable person. A siren who 
didn’t know enough of the 
ways of men to dream that she 
was driving nails in the coffin 
of her own hope! For what 
could a man as honest, as 
modest and as much in love gif 
as Daniel Boone Clayton think 
he had to offer to this radiant 
being from an outside world? 

The last night of her visit 
Dan came to see Peggy, and 
her cousin ostentatiously took 
her husband to church. There 
was no doubt in the mind of 
the cousin, who had been 
watching the affair all through 
Peggy’s visit, that Daniel 
would propose that night. But 
he didn’t. He didn’t even kiss 
Peggy good-by. 

Just before the cousins came 
back he said: ‘‘ Peggy, 
wouldn't take a million dollars 
‘or this month. I wouldn’t 
take anything in the world for having 
known you; but my heavens, Peggy, how 
I’m going to miss you!”’ 

















SIREN who couldn’t read the meaning 
in this, even with the hungry misery 
in Dan's eyes to guide her, a siren—heaven 
save the mark—who couldn't coax this 
into the proposal it should have been! 
But Peggy had only waited for Dan to go 
on, her heartbeats shaking her, the unex- 
pected finality in his tone bewildering her. 
And he didn’t go on. That was all. He 
didn’t ask her to write; he didn’t even 
ask for her address. 


**“CLOCKS STRIKE FOR 


hour and gone back, like the cuckoo into the clock. Nobody 
ever wonders how the cuckoo beguiles his long waits be 

tween strikes. If the Claytonsviile girls had thought about 
Peggy at all after her devastating month they would hav: 
pictured her as gone, like Alexander, to spread her conquests 
farther. That now, a whole year later, she would be crying 
over a motion picture because it reminded her of Claytons- 
ville and Dan would have seemed a grotesque absurdity to 
any one of them. It is written in art and statistics that the 
New York girl has allurement, but no heart. 

Peggy dabbed her powder chamois guiltily about her 
teary eyes in the darkness, as the final kiss of The Girl 
From My Home Town flickered into The End. The pro- 
jection room lights came on through the blue haze of cigar 
smoke. The Furness executives always smoked constantly 
through these tryouts. Peggy followed her grumbling office 
mate out into the light, empty office of the publicity depart- 
ment. Isobel Blitz, the other filing clerk, had scant sym- 
pathy with these pre-release office showings of Furness Films 
to the Furness office force. 


“FTSHEY make us dogs to try out their old pictures on,’’ she 

grumbled, looking at her wrist watch; “say they want 
to get the ‘reaction of the average movie audience.’ I can 
tell em one thing about the average audience they don't 
seem to know. Anybody that’s average anything likes to 
quit work at the quitting time. It’s twenty-five minutes past 
five now. What do they expect when they start a five reeler 
at quarter past four?”’ 

Peggy bent absorbedly over the task of putting on her 
rubbers. Not for worlds would she have had her blasé asso- 
ciate guess how deeply the picture had moved her. 

“And then after keeping us here almost half an hour after 
closing time,’’ Miss Blitz grumbled on, sliding into her 
Chinese-mink coat, for whose elegance many an ambiguous 
animal had died, ‘‘they’ve got the nerve to ask us to turn in 
a written report of how the picture struck us. A written re- 
port! If they want something to read why don’t they get 'em 
a liberry book? I didn’t take a job here as an authoress.”’ 

Peggy said nothing, fumbling so intently with her rubbers 
that she did not see the look of brisk, innocent industry come 
suddenly over Miss Blitz’s face. Old J. C. Furness was com- 
ing along between the files. Old J. C. was likely to pounce 
unexpectedly on any department for some slight infringement 
of office rules, likely to fire anybody from the door boy to the 
publicity chief at a moment’s notice. He was an unpleasant, 
awesome figure, but his slightest appearance was at least 
dramatic, for, to offset many summary dismissals, there was 
a legend to the effect that he had once picked an office switch- 
board girl and made a moving-picture actress out of her 
This legend was probably true. J. C. had as quick and sure 
an eye for talent as for careless- 
ness, and he liked to spot either 
among the rank and file. 

Miss Blitz allowed a pleased 
smile of recognition to flicker 


The next morning Peggy took the train 80 MANT LONELY 
back to New York. It was the old, old PEOPLE—OH, BOB, IF aay 
story. As far as Claytonsville was con- YOU LOVE HER AT { am % 


corned, the visiting siren had struck her 


ALL, TELL HER SO!”’ 
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across the conscious innocence. ‘‘Good evening, Mr. Fur- 
ness,’’ she vouchsafed. 

He grunted with the easy rudeness of the truly great. 
“You Margaret Martin?”’ he asked gruffly. 

““No,”’ said Miss Blitz, ‘‘she is.” 

Peggy emerged, startled, from her struggle with her rub- 
bers. Furness turned back toward the glassed offices with a 
lordly jerk of his head to indicate that Peggy was to follow 
him. Miss Blitz stared after him and then after the 
obediently following Peggy with mingled curiosity and self- 
congratulation. The dictator's face had been stern. Some- 
thing was evidently wrong in the filing department. Miss 
Blitz, departing at once, thought of her own spotless record 
and her recent raise complacently. Peggy, padding along the 
emptying office in her rubbers, watched the stern lines of 
J. C.’s shoulders ahead of her, thought of the raise she had 
not had, recalled uneasily that she had been late once 
that week, and had doubtless done something far worse 
of which she was still unconscious. The tears of The Gir! 
From My Home Town were still reddening her eyes, the 
rain still dripped gloomily against the window sill. 

In his own office, |. C. sat down at his wide desk, nodding 


re 


y carelessly to a straight-back chair beside it He 
mbled among the vacuum pitchers and ash trays, calendar 
pads and metal pencils till he found a sheet of paper 


“‘Did you write this?’’ he asked. 


s: ES,”’ said Peggy apprehensively. ‘‘This’’ was her 

written report of Hearts and Diamonds, the previous 
film which had been tried out on the Furness Film office 
force a month or two ago. 

Furness’ eye ranged accusingly down her typewritten 
sheet. ‘‘‘The story of Hearts and Diamonds is pretty 
good,’’’ he read aloud ina stern voice. “‘ The photographing 
is beautiful and the acting is good. The titles are horrible. 
They are bad enough to ruin an even better picture.” You 
wrote this report?’’ he demanded accusingly. 

““Yes,’’ said Peggy staunchly. The firm had asked for the 
opinion of its office force; even old J. C. himself had no right 
to try to bully her out of hers. 

“*Do you know who wrote those titles?’’ he demanded. 

No red-haired girl is going to be crushed both unjustly 
and meekly. Peggy smiled audaciously straight into J. C.’s 
forbidding sternness. ‘‘ No,” she said; “‘but I'd guess it 
was some relative of the boss.” 

Grim amusement twinkled suddenly behind J. C.’s bushy 
eyebrows. ‘‘My nephew,” he admitted. ‘“‘He’s a college 
graduate. I put those titles up to several of the officers here, 
too, and they all thought they were great.” 

“Yes,”’ Peggy agreed; ‘‘they would.’’ And then, rumina- 
tively, ‘‘I thought maybe it was someone who had a pull 
with the director."’ 

“There are a lot of people around this office who never say 
a word except ‘yes, sir’ to me,”’ observed J. C. “If you'd 
known it was my nephew who wrote those titles I suppose 
you'd have made fun of them in your report just the same.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Peggy frankly. “If I'd known it was any- 
one in your family I’d have tempered valor with discretion.”’ 

J. C. chuckled grimly. ‘Well, you're honest. I'll say that 
for you.”’ He looked back at her typed report of Hearts and 
Diamonds. ‘‘‘In the great city where the sordid passions of 
men meet youth and beauty ‘neath the lights of The Great 
White Way bloomed Mary Murphy, a flower of girlhood.’ 
You don't like that, eh?”’ 

*‘No,”’ said Peggy. ‘Do you?” 

“I don't like anything about moving pictures,” said J. C. 
‘I make ’em because there’s money in ’em. I don’t see that 
that title’s any worse than most movie titles.”’ 


Peggy said nothing. 


09 erwien 9 
It isn’t any worse than some of the conversations farther 
iong, he admitted 
.% flipped to the next typewritten page No bum 
pelling or grammar, is there? Even with two of them going 
over the lines last time they let ‘beleive’ ride And then, 
‘Even though I owe all to you,’’’ he read. And “‘If you 
ever strike this child again, it is to me you must answer.’ ‘If 
you could but ’ What's wrong with those?”’ 


‘“T NEVER in my whole life heard anybody say ‘If you could 

but,’’’ said Peggy scornfully. ‘Or ‘Even though I owe all.’ 
[They're supposed to be regular people in Hearts and Dia- 
monds. And it's a regular roughneck who says ‘If you ever 
strike this child again it is to me you must answer.’ Sounds 
likely, doesn’t it?”’ 

J. C. merely grunted, ran his eye on down the page. ‘‘‘The 
boy, all unlearned in the art of gambling, was as a child in 
the hands of these vultures who ride the trains merely to 
pounce on such as he.’ That's the poker scene, isn’t it, 
where those three clean the kid out in the Pullman smoker?” 

Peggy nodded. 

““*The boy, all unlearned in the art of gambling, was as a 
child in the hands of these vultures who ride the trains 
merely to pounce on such 
as he,’”’ J. C. read again. 
He peered sharply up at 
Peggy from under his 
bushy eyebrows. ‘‘How 
would you put that?”’ 

“If I were writing a 
title for that scene, you 
mean?” 

““M-hmm.” 

Peggy was taken aback. 
But Peggy had red hair. 
“Well, let me see.’ She 
shut her eyes, clutched 
the bridge of her straight 
little nose with thumb and 
forefinger and thought. 
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i “and then when the four g« 
: Three sharks | ld 
pair of queens to draw to a sted straig 
three older broth 
to the inside of a straig 
“What'd you think of th 
Girl From My 
“I think,”’ said Peggy, ‘“‘that 
in a small town nor in love.”’ 
“Titles aren't much, eh?”’ 
“Not very much,” said Peggy. 
one in the entire 
Corporation who appeared to be wise that 
anything wrong with the ones in Hearts and Diamonds. 
But I’ve just got the clippings on the picture since it’s gone 
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The last ‘‘yes’’ was incredulous, breathless 

“All right,”’ said old J. ¢ Hop to it.”’ 

That was the way old J. C. did things 

It was grimly humorous of fate to bring a business oppor 
tunity to Peggy on the ground that she had been in love. That, 
however, is the difference between art and business, writing 
movie titles coming—generously speaking, of course —under 
the head of art. In art, being or having been in love is an 
asset. In business it is a liability. 


EGGY had never been one whit the more valuable in the 


publicity department for having known Daniel Boone 
Clayton. In fact, during the first month or two, while she was 
watching each mail for the letter that never came, she would 
probably have lost her jol lt wether, except for the fact 
that she was a beginner and beginners are expected to mak 
mistakes. Even so, there was one time when only fortuitous 
chance kept her from being fired. This was the time when, 
after much irresolution, she slipped a casual inquiry into a 
letter to her cousin: 


By the way, how is Dan Clayton getting on and who i er 


A time of worry for fear her cousin might attach its real 
importance to this casual question, of worry for fear het 
cousin might not think it important at all and fail to answer 
it, then her cousin’s letter with its answering paragraph 


We don’t see much of Dan now that we haven’t got you for bait 
He’s doing awfully well; they say his brother is going to take hin 
right into the business. I think he’s going around with Dorothy 
I'weedale. She'll probably marry him on the rebound. I honestly 


(Continued on Page 17¢ 
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. WAS a big day for Patty Polk. The white 
lilac started it all by suddenly breaking out 
into bloom. At least it seemed sudden to 
Patty Polk. Yesterday the bush had been 
mere green stingy buds, and today it was 
towering plumes. Most of the other houses 
on the Avenue Bois de Boulogne (for Patty 











Polk, in spite of her American name—wasn't 





‘didn’t come bursting into the 


her great-great-something a President ?—and her American 
bobbed hair and her American slang, was living in Paris 
now)—most of the other houses had regular lilacs, lavender 
ones, but Patty’s lilacs were white and, she thought, more 
beautiful than any other lilacs in the world 

So when its tufty whiteness met her eyes that April morn- 
ing Patty squealed, sniffed the sweet air energetically, and 
wished to the dickens that Mam’selle would break her glasses 
again, so she couldn't come for lessons, as luck had had it 
on one other happy occasion. Lilacs and things like that, 
thought Patty Polk, are so much better than lessons. 

Besides, such a day as it was! Dewy and tender and gay— 
all Paris seemed to smile. And Patty Polk, who had discov- 
ered beauty in Paris much as other people do, people older 
than her nine years—Patty 
squealed and sighed and then 
waited for something to happen. 

And, sure enough, if her mother 


schoolroom right in the middle of 
long dfVision! Sixteen was just 
going into three hundred and 
ninety-two when she burst in. 
That is, sixteen was making a des- 
perate elfort to squeeze through 
three hundred and ninety-two, 
and although there was plenty of 
room—even Patty knew that— 
somehow they couldn’t find the 
hole. Finding the hole is so much 
harder in French, for some reason. 

“T'll bet I could do it in Eng- 
lish,’’ poor Patty broke out. But 
Mam’selle, true to her flag, be- 
came suddenly deaf, as she always 
did at Patty’s English, and so 
Patty began again: ‘‘ Seize, trois 
cent ” And then her mother 
came in, announcing a shopping 
tour and carrying Patty off, and 
poor sixteen was left to wriggle 
through three hundredand ninety- 
two as best it could or to languish 
without achieving that great 
feat—Patty and her mother cer- 
tainly didn’t care which —and 
Mam’selle was left to contemplate 
the spectacle of a schoolroom 
empty of everybody except her- 
self. Mam’'selle was annoyed. 
Patty’s mother was always doing 
that, in a most irresponsible fash- 


ion Mam 'selle, being hired to 
teach. w inted somet! ng to teac h 

naturally. But what can 
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I u Vi P W 
l ck W ( l e on 
irithmetic ti which alwa 
had the 1e resu toftw 
ing Patty off from udyv into 
frivolous pastime? Today it was 
clothes. Well, that w is better, 
thought Mam’sell The child 


needed clothes if anybody ever 
did. Bid all American children 
wear such plain blue serge? 


Ah! Pri tty Dresses 


ATTY’S mother squeezed het 
when they got into the car. 


“This is no day for arithmet 
is it?”’ 

Patty sighed gustily. ‘I should 
say not! But then, no day’s any 


good for arithmetic.” 

“I’m spoiling her terribly,” 
thought Patty’s mother to herself. 
‘And somehow I don't care. Yet 
it’s positively immoral of me. To- 
morrow, oh, tomorrow, perhaps it'll rain and I can be firm with 
her; maybe, if it pours, even stern. But Patty and Paris and 
a day like this—oh, dear, lam a mush pot 
Byron next.” 


I'll be quoting 


It developed that Patty Polk and her mother were going 
shopping for Patty, which Patty had guessed, even if 
Mam ’'selle had. ‘‘Gee whiz!” was Patt mment 

You're really quite shabby, you know,” Mrs. Polk said 
“When I see these charming little French girls with their 
ruffled chiffons < 

Patty protested She didn’t want chiffo if that was 
what those prissy little party dresses were de of. She 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 
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liked her middies and her bloomers, and she wasn’t going to 
give them up. 

‘“‘Sh-h!”’ commanded her mother. ‘ You don’t know what 
you're talking about. Wait and see.”’ 

Patty waited and saw, and that day for the first time in 
her life came to understand the real significance of clothes. 
They were not just pieces of cloth to cover you and kee p you 
warm; they were works of beauty, like the Madeleine Church 
and the white lilac and the Seine that night when her father 
took her—long after bedtime, tra-la—to see it, all splattered 
with pink and red lights. 

That tiny checked thing, for example—who had ever seen 
such a dress before? It was blue-and-gray midget checks, 
with ruffles, ruffles, ruffles on the skirt, more ruffles around 


the armhole, all these rimmed with flaming coral piping, and 
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then, just to make you feel like forty butterflies, a great, 
squashy, coral silk bow on the back. Beneath its frills peeped 
a demure embroidered petticoat; and Patty, who hated 
petticoats, prayed privately for this dress. But it cost 
seventy-five dollars, and her mother wouldn't buy it, of 
course, 

Whereupon the saleswoman, who hadn't been able to sell 
the wretched little thing to anybody—even rich Americans 
won't pay seventy-five dollars for a child's frock—began to 
haul forth armfuls of dresses at more reasonable prices, and 
the bout was on. It was a bout, for there were just about 
fifty exquisite dresses to choose from, and Patty could have 
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only eight or ten; maybe a dozen, her mother said to herself, 
since she had repulsed Byron so staunchly. 

The dress-up things came first, and Patty began to see 
some sense in curls, That pink organdie demanded curls; 
its neck was low and it had no sleeves and there were silver 
pin wheels all over it ; things made of silver ribbon, you know. 
Patty, trying it on, frowned at her uncompromisingly straight 
black crop and wondered if she could possibly sleep on those 
horns that turned out to be curls the next day. 

Patty couldn’t try on mest of the dresses, for the nine- 
year-old frocks ‘‘French size’’ would have fitted her at five. 

“TI don't care,’’ thought Mrs. Polk, ‘‘she’ll be stunning 
when she’s older. But it is cute to have little girls awfully, 
awfully little, like the French children.”’ 

So the saleswoman began to bring out twelve-year-old 
sizes, which she said she always had to do for American chil 
dren, and if Patty wanted a dress from the nine-year models, 
well, they’d make it, of course. 

“T never knew I was Mrs. Giant,’’ said Patty ruefully. 

“It’s too bad you haven't got brown eyes,’’ mused her 
mother, eying an orange taffeta accordion-pleated frock 
longingly. Poor Patty! Straight hair, sturdy body, blue eyes. 
But the saleswoman solved it; 
the frock could be made in a lus- 
cious apple green. And so they 
ordered it, and Patty gloated over 
the effect she would create in 
dancing school at home next year. 


For -All Occasions 


ATTY wanted the “wedding 

dress’’ they showed her, a 
white net costume frock that 
began with rosebuds around her 
neck, and ended with a shower 
of tulle around her feet, and flung 
silver ribbons to every breeze. 
But her mother said: ‘* Now, look 
here, Patricia Polk,” and got her 
instead a summer-sky taffeta with 
a quaint basque and a stick-out 
full skirt, which she said was quite 
giddy enough for a sober person 
like Patty. And then, because 
they couldn’t resist it, they got 
still another party dress, a soft, 
peacock colored crépe silk, whose 
sleeves were latticed with silver- 
edged crisscrosses, whose skirt 
likewise had lattice work, and 
whose blouse was unadorned ex- 
cept for a bright tangle of tinsel 
hanging from one shoulder. 

“You'll just have to stay up for 
dinner once in a while to wear this 
trousseau,”’ said Patty’s mother. 

“Or go to parties lots,” supple- 
mented Patty. 

Dinners weren't what they were 
cracked up to be, Patty had dis- 


covered; too many beards, to 
many lorgnettes, too much talk 
Parties, just parties, with games 
and ice cream ind music boxe Ss, 


were far better. 

A terrific crisis arose when the 
embroidered summer frocks be- 
gan their onslaught. The sales- 
woman said that Patty was ‘“‘a 
bouquet” in them; and to tell 
the truth, Patty herself thought 
she didn’t look bad. They fell be- 
fore a yellow one, even if Patty’s 
eyes hadn’t changed color, a voile 
whose deep yoke and scalloped 
hem were edged with ruffled net, 
whose embroidered baby chrys- 
anthemums were traced with a 
fairy needle. “Somebody will 
take you for a daffodil and pick 
you,” said Patty’s mother. 

“Or a lemon pie and eat me,” 
added Patty. 

a ‘‘Heavens, darling, what a 
pretty figure! I’m afraid you're 
going to be literary.” 

They got a white dimity for 
Sunday school, whose dots were 
rose colored, whose skirts were ruffled, whose shoulders were 
topped off with enormous rose silk bows. No, butterflies 
weren't in it now. Even angels would have to look to their 
wings. Then, after they had bought it, they decided it was 
too worldly for Sunday school and bought another, a prim 
hemstitched virgin white, with not a secular stitch in it. 

For ordinary occasions, lessons in the morning and the 
park in the afternoon, Patty had to descend to linens and 
soft crépes. But it wasn’t much of a descent, beginning as 
it did with a mustard wool crépe, whose collar was a vivid 


(Continued on Page 785) 
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september, 1923 


OOKING over some Whit- 
man manuscripts in the 
library of Yale University, 
I found a letter from the 
poet which is so charac- 
teristic that I place it here: 

CAMDEN, Oct. 14, 1880. 

SSSsS==) Dear Tom: I got home all 
fe—We stopped a day & a night at Niagara & 
id a first rate time—Started the next morning 
rly in an easy comfortable palace car & went 

like a streak through New York & Pennsyl 
got into Philadelphia after 11 at night 
were an hour late but the city looked 
ght & all alive. OI felt as fresh as a lark 
im well, my summer in Canada has done me 
great good—it is not only the fine country & 
limate there, but I found such good friends, 
good quarters, good grub, & every thing that 

ould make a man happy—The last five days I 

have been down ona jaunt tothesea-shore. . . . 

I sat hours enjoying it, for it suits me—I was 

born & brought up near the sea, & I could listen 

forever to the hoarse music of the surf—Tom I 

got your paper & handbill, good for you, boy— 

believe me I was pleased to know you won. 








Whitman was always cheerful, always 
the optimist, always the affirmer of life, 
and the believer in it. He regarded mere 
inimal existence as a huge asset, and con- 
scious living as a continuous joy. He had 
is little of Mark Twain’s pessimism as of 
his humor; the only point where these 
representative Americans came in contact 
was their faith in the universal principle of 
democracy. 

Who is America’s foremost poet? It 
would be impossible to obtain a majority 
na secret ballot for any one. Poe, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Whit- 
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1an have many supporters. Our most 
opular poet is, of course, Longfellow; but 
the greatest? I cannot tell. Emerson and 
\Vhitman are the most unconventional, the 
most free of tradition. 

John Burroughs, the faithful disciple 
f old Walt, divided all poets into two 
lasses—primary and secondary. He de- 
lared emphatically that Whitman was a 
greater poet than Tennyson, because Ten- 
1yson was a secondary man, and Whitman 
vas primary. He meant that Tennyson 
followed in broad highways, whereas 
Whitman blazed a trail. However this 
nay be, I do not believe that Whitman 
vas a greater poet than Tennyson, for the 
imple reason that his poetry is not so 
good as Tennyson's. 


Praised and Ridiculed 


y! . the reputation of Walt Whitman 

was never so high as it is now There 

re two American centenaries in the year 

119; homage was paid to Lowell and to 

Vhitman. But the latter poet was more 

dely and more vigorously applauded 

here are still many skeptics, many avowed antagonists; 
ut we shall never be rid of him. We cannot say, as some 
ied to say of a greater poet with the same initials, William 
Vordsworth, 

Here Lies W. W. 
Wuo No More Witt Trovsie You, Trovusie You, 


for Whitman will trouble us to the end of our lives and 
annot be dismissed with a Podsnappian gesture. 

The history of his reputation demands a volume by itself. 
It began with Leaves of Grass in 1855. That was a notable 
year in poetry, for it saw also the appearance of Tenny- 
son’s Maud, Browning’s Men and Women, and Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. 

Maud and Hiawatha received much ridicule, and Men and 
Women received silence. Today all these poems are very 
much alive. 

Whitman’s admiration of other poets was sufficiently 
eclectic. His roll call of the “‘mighty ones” is as follows: 
Job, Homer, Azschylus, Dante, Shakspere, Tennyson, 
Emerson. 

What I shall say about Whitman will please nobody; for 
[ am neither among the worshipers nor the scorners. To me 
he is neither one of the greatest poets of all time, nor is he 
icharlatan. I refuse to become excited or polemical in this 
matter. Whitman needs no defense, and attacks cannot hurt 
him, 

It was during the seventies that the battle raged most 
fiercely. To some enthusiasts Whitman was in the front 
row with Homer and Shakspere; to other men he was an 
unclean boor who should be summarily expelled into the 
outer darkness. Just when the fight was hottest an ob- 
scure young Scot by the name of Robert Louis Stevenson 
published an essay called The Gospel According to Walt 





WALT WHITMAN. FROM THE PORTRAIT PAINTED BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER 
IN 1889,,.NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK CITY writer ever made more revolutionary 


Makers of 


Amerivan Literature 


Walt Whitman—The American Optimist 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Whitman—1878—which in 1923 seems still to be the best 


appraisal. Let me quote the first paragraph: 


Of late years the name of Walt Whitman has been a good deal 
bandied about in books and magazines. It has become familiar both 
in good and ill repute. His works have been largely bespattered with 
praise by his admirers, and cruelly mauled and mangled by irrev 
erent enemies. Now, whether his poetry is good or bad as poetry, 
is a matter that may admit of a difference of opinion without alien- 
ating those who differ. We could not keep the peace with a man who 
should put forward claims to taste and yet depreciate the choruses 
in Samson Agonistes; but I think we may shake hands with one 
who sees no more in Walt Whitman’s volume, from a literary point 
of view, than a farrago of incompetent essays in a wrong direction. 
That may not be at all our own opinion. We may think that, when 
a work contains so many unforgetable phrases, it cannot be alto 
gether devoid of literary merit. We may even see passages of a high 
poetry here and there among its eccentric contents. But when all is 
said, Walt Whitman is neither a Milton nor a Shakespeare; to appre 
ciate his works is not a condition necessary to salvation; and I would 
not disinherit a son upon the question, nor even think much the 
worse of a critic, for I should always have an idea what he meant. 


Whitman was born on a farm on Long Island, May 31, 
1819. He was the second of nine children, and was called 
Walt to distinguish him from his father, Walter. He was the 
only one of the brood to show any ability; Bliss Perry says 
the oldest died a lunatic-and the youngest was an imbecile. 
When he was four years old the family moved to Brooklyn. 
Walt had little formal education; at the age of thirteen he 
left school ‘for good.’’ He did much desultory reading, set 
type in a printing office, did editorial writing on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, and taught school. This last experience he valued 
highly. The best thing he got out of his newspaper work 
was free admission to the New York theaters; he was a con- 
stant attendant at plays and operas. Like most men of force 
and vigor, he loved to read the Bible, and was particularly 


fond of reading it outdoors, which is one of 
the severest tests that can be applied to 
any book. 

He knocked around the South as a jolly 
vagabond, doing odd jobs in New Orleans 
and other places. During the Civil War 
he did noble and devoted service in taking 
care of the sick and wounded in the hos- 
pitals. He had everlasting patience, read- 
ing to the men, writing letters for them, 
listening to their talk and telling them 


stories. In 1873 paralysis seized him. His 
declining years were spent at Camden 
New Jersey. Friends supported him, and 


he had a good time, sending out copies of 
his own books to purchasers, composing 
and revising, receiving daily visits from 
idolaters and pilgrims who came from 
everywhere. He became a sage, and his 
particular Boswell, Horace Traubel, has 
left a voluminous and detailed record of 
his conversations. He died on March 26, 
1892. 

All of Whitman’s unconventionalities 
in dress, name and literary style were 
deliberately assumed; they were not spon- 
taneous. As a young man he was some- 
thing of a macaroni. He dressed in formal 
and elaborate style, with a frock coat, tall 
silk hat, and carried a cane. Later he 
wore a gray flannel shirt, open at the neck, 
with rolling Byronic collar. In each case 
he meant to be conspicuous, and succeeded. 
Originally he signed his work Walter Whit- 
man, and later changed to Walt, as more 
free and easy. His literary carver began 
in an extremely conventional manner; his 
first publications were in prose; his ene- 
mies insist that his later ones were also. 
When he wrote his first poems he used a 
correct, conventional, traditional, unin- 
spired metrical form. Probably no famous 


changes in his mental attitude toward life 
and art. 


Loved Publicity 


Ar THE age of twenty-three Whitman 
made his first appearance asan author 
In a periodical called The New World, 
New York, November, 1842, there ap- 
peared what was described as an “original 
temperance novel,”’ 
FRANKLIN EVANS 
OR 
THE INEBRIATI 


PALE OF THE TIMES BY WALTER WHITMAN 

[his is written in an insufferable styl 

stilted, sophomoric, melodramatic, sent 

nental, turgid, impossibl It sounds like 

burlesque or 1 temperance tract, but it 
was serious. T.S. Arthur’s Ten Nights in 
a Barroom, a hot favorite with children, is 

mild and restrained in comparison with Franklin Evans, o1 
Che Inebriate. In 1850, in a miscellany called Voices From 
the Press, appeared a short story by Whitman, with the 
fantastic title, The Tomb Blossoms. Here the country is 


praised in contrast to the city, a strange point of view when 
we remember Crossing Brooklyn Ferry. The style of this 
tale is no better than that of its predecessor. 

Meanwhile Whitman was studying verse forms and cast- 
ing about for something by which to attract public atten 
tion. For whether he was a genius or a faker, one thing is 
certain: Never was there a man who so loved publicity. 
The limelight was as necessary to his personal comfort as 
water is to a fish. He could not endure obscurity. 

Bliss Perry, in his Walt Whitman, has pointed out the 
remarkable similarity between a free-verse poem, The Lily 
and the Bee, by Samuel Warren, published in 1851, and 
Leaves of Grass, 1855. It is impossible to avoid the conclu 
sion that although Whitman did not borrow from Warren, 
lie had read him with profit. The rhythmic prose of the 
Bible and the rhapsodical pages of Ossian had been familiar 
to Whitman since childhood. Evidently he feared that 
Leaves of Grass might be called an imitation of Ossian, for 
in the notes that he wrote for his own guidance we find, 
“Don't fall into the Ossianic by any chance.” 

When Leaves of Grass appeared in 1855 Whitman hoped 
that it would make a sensation—that it would either be 
greeted as the work of a new and authentic prophet or that 
it would become a public scandal 

To his dismay, it fell flat and attracted hardly any atten- 
tion at all. He therefore wrote long and laudatory reviews 
of it, which appeared anonymously in various periodicals. 
But even these puffs failed to start a fire. 


(Continued on Page 172) 
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ITI 
‘ R. EZRA LAWTON, an hour 


before Vail broke in the door of 
his own room, had come home 
from enacting the trying réle of 
stork’s assistant. He had sunk 








man of the Massachusetts State Medical Board 

All Aura appart ntly celebrated this dream elec 

tion, for the three church bells were ringing 

loudly in honor of it. There were also a few thou- 

sand other bells that had been imported from somewhere 
for the occasion. The result was a continuous loud jangling, 
which was as deafeningly annoying to the happy old doctor 
as it was gratifying. Presently annoyance got the better of 
gratification, and he awoke. But even though his beautiful 
dream had departed, the multiple bell ringing kept noisily 
on, and with a groan he realized the racket emanated from 
the telephone at his bedside. 

“Well,” he snarled, vicious with dead sleepiness as he 
lifted the receiver, “‘ what in thunder do you want ?”’ 

He listened for a second, then said in a far different voice: 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Gregg. I didn’t guess it was 
you. Nothing the matter, I hope?” he added, as though 
elderly spinsters were in the habit of calling him up at three 
in the morning when nothing was the matter. 

\gain, this time much longer, he listened. Then he ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘Good heavens! Oh, good heavens!” 

Ihe genuine horror in his voice waked wide his slumbrous 
wife who, by dint of thirty years as a country doctor’s 
spouse, had schooled herself to doze peacefully through the 
nocturnal telephone ringing and three A.M. small talk which 
fringed her busy husband's career. 

Mrs. Lawton sat bolt upright in bed. Her husband was 
listening once more. Through the dark his wife could hear 
the scratchedly buzzy tones of Miss Gregg, desiccated and 
attenuated by reason of the faulty connection. But, try as 
she would, she could catch no word. 


A' LAST Lawton spoke again, the hint of horror still in his 
voice. ‘I'll start over as soon as I can get dressed, Miss 
Gregg. You've notified the police, of course? Huh? Well, 
do, at once. I'll be right there.” 

He hung up the receiver and floundered out of bed. 

“What's the matter?” cried his wife. ‘‘ What's happened? 
What’s she want you for? What's that about the police? 
What’s wrong? Why is she ——” 





Ee Amateur Inn 


7 
to sleep wearily and embarked By ALBERT PAaysON TERHUNE 
at once on a delightful dream of - 

ler eit his unanimous election as chair- 


I/lustrations by “John Alonzo Williams 


‘Young Willis Chase has been murdered,’ replied the 


doctor, wriggling into his scarce-cooled clothes. ‘Found 
dead in bed with a knife blade sticking into his right carotid.” 
“Oh! Oh!” babbled Mrs. Lawton. ‘Oh, it isn’t pos- 


sible, Ezra. Who—who did it?” 

“The murderer neglected to leave his card,”’ snapped the 
doctor. ‘‘At least Miss Gregg didn’t mention it. Where in 
Tophet is my other shoe?” 

“But what was he doing at Miss Gregg’s? How did it 
happen? Who ——” 

“Tt wasn’t at Miss Gregg’s. It was at Vailholme—house 
party, I gather. Thax Vail’s dog woke them all up by howl- 
ing and then ran to Chase’s room. They broke the door in. 
Chase was lying there, stone dead, with a knife in his 
throat. And—it was that big German army knife Thax showed 
us one day. Remember it? About a million blades, one of 
them a sort of three-cornered punch. That was the blade, 
she says. Stuck, full length, in the throat. They’re all upside 
down there. It seems she had presence of mind enough to 
send for me, but not enough to send for the police.” 

“Oh, the poor, poor boy! I—I never liked him.” 

“Maybe he killed himself on that account,” grumbled her 
husband, lacing his second shoe and rising puffingly from the 
task. 

“Oh, it was suicide then?” 

‘‘Nobody seems to know what it was,”’ he rejoined. ‘I 
suppose I’ll have to sit on that question, too, in my capacity 
of coroner. Don’t wait breakfast for me.” He was gone. 
Presently through the open window his wife could hear the 
throaty wheeze of his car’s engine as the self-starter awakened 
it. Then there was a whir and a rattle through the stillness, 
and the car was on its fast flight to Vailholme. 

Doctor Lawton found the house glaringly lighted from 
end to end. The front door stood wide open. So did the baize 
door which led to the kitchen quarters. Through the latter 
issued the gabble and strident terror of a dozen mixed voices. 


As the doctor came into the lower hall Thax- 
ton Vail emerged from the living room to meet 
him. Vail’s face was ghastly. Behind him was 
Miss Gregg. 

The others of the party were grouped in un 
natural postures in the living room, their chairs 
huddled close together, as though their occupant 
felt subconscious yearning for mutual protectior 
Joshua Q. Mosely, a yellow dust coat swathing 
his purple silk pajamas, was holding tight to the 
Doris was crouches 

low in a corner chair. Beside her sat Cliv 
Creede, trying awkwardly to calm the convulsive tremors 
which now and then shook her. 

“Take me up there,’’ Doctor Lawton bade Vail. ‘‘ You 
can tell me about it while I’m " 

He left the sentence unfinished and followed Thaxton up 
the stairs. 

“We had a robbery here at dinnertime,’’ explained Vail 
as they went. “I was afraid the thieves might make a try 
later for more things than they could grab up at first. Fool- 
ish idea, I suppose. But anyhow I decided to spend the 
night downstairs. I let poor Chase have my room. Macduff 
here set up a most ungodly racket a few minutes ago. We 
followed him to my room and broke in. Chase was lying 
there in bed. You remember that big knife of mine, the one 
Clive Creede gave me? He had been stabbed with that. 
Here’s the room.” 

As he stood aside for the doctor to pass in, a second cat 
rattled up to the porte-cochére. 

“Wait a second,” said Thaxton. ‘That may be the chief. 
Miss Gregg said she phoned him just after she notified you.”’ 


hand of his sniveling wife 


HE chief of police bustled into the hallway, and at Vail’s 

summons came lumbering importantly upstairs. Together 
he and Doctor Lawton entered the deathly still room, Thax- 
ton following. 

“We left him—as he was,” explained Vail. “Clive says 
the law demands that.” 

Neither of the others paid any heed to him. Both were 
leaning over the bed. Thaxton stood awkwardly behind 
them, feeling an alien in his own room. Presently Doctor 
Lawton spoke almost indignantly. 

“IT wondered why he should be lying as if he were asleep 
with a wound like that,’’ said he. ‘Except for the look on 
his face, there’s no sign of disturbance. I see now.” 

As he spoke he picked from the floor beside the bed a 
heavy water carafe which belonged on the bedside stand. 
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Its surface was dented far more deeply than so short a tum- 
ble warranted. 

“Stabbed him,” said the doctor. ‘Then, as he cried out, 
stunned him. See, chief?” 

The chief nodded. Then he turned from the bed and swept 
the room with his beetle-browed gaze. His eyes focused on 
the nearest window. It stood open, as did all the room's 
other windows on that breathless night. But its curtain was 
thrust aside so far as to be torn slightly from its rod. And on 
the white sill was the distinct mark of a scrape in the paint, 
and a blob of dried mud, as from the instep of a boot. 

‘Got in and out through the window,” decreed the chief. 
“In a hurry going out.” 

“The door was locked,”’ put in Vail. ‘‘Locked from the 
inside.” 

“‘H’m!” mused the chief, crossing to the splintered portal. 
“T see. Broke it in, eh? Where's the key?”’ 

“What key?” 

‘Key of the door, of course. If Mr. Chase locked himself 
in, it isn’t likely he took the key out of the lock afterward. 
Where is it? It isn’t in the keyhole.” 

“The door flew open pretty hard,” said Vail. ‘‘ Perhaps 
the key was knocked out onto the floor. Shall I look?” 


_ EVER mind,” refused the chief. ‘‘It isn’t immediate. 

My men can look for it in the morning. I’m going to 
seal this room, of course, and keep someone on guard. That 
knife now—that ought to be easy to trace. It isn’t like any 
other I ever saw.” 

“You're right,” acceded Vail, nettled at his lofty air. “It’s 
quite easy to trace. It’s mine.”’ 

“Yours?” The chief fairly spat the word at him. Again 
the heavy gray brows bent, the eyes mere slits of quizzical 
light between the puckered lids. 

“Yes,” said Vail. ‘I had it out earlier in the evening. It 
was used to draw a cork. I thought I put it back in my 
pocket. I must have left it lying somewhere.” 

“In this room?” 
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“No,” denied Vail after a moment’s thought. ‘I couldn’t 
have. done that. I didn’t come up here again. No, if I 
left it anywhere it was downstairs.” 

‘*H’m!”’ commented the chief noncommittally. 

Irritated afresh by the official’s manner, Thaxton turned 
to the doctor, who was once more leaving the bedside. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Lawton,” he asked, ‘“‘is there any chance he killed him- 
self?”’ 

“Not the slightest,’’ replied Lawton emphatically. ‘‘He 
was lying on his right side. The point entered the carotid 
from behind. He could not possibly have struck the blow. 
And im any event, he could not have stunned himself with 
that metal water bottle afterward. No, there is every proof 
it was not suicide. The man was murdered.” 

“And that the murderer escaped through the window,” 
supplemented the chief. “‘ Also that he entered by the same 
route. Now we'll leave everything as it is, and I'll take my 
flash light and examine the ground just below here.”’ 

But before he left the room he leaned far out of the win- 
dow, looking downward. 

Vail had no need to follow the chief’s example. He knew 
the veranda roof was directly outside, and that any active 
man could climb up or down the vine trellis which screened 
that end of the porch. He also knew no man could have 
done so without making enough noise to have attracted 
notice in the night’s stillness. Nor could any man have 
walked on the tin veranda roof, even barefoot, without the 
crackle and bulge of the tin giving loud notice of his pres- 
ence. A tin roof cannot be traversed noiselessly even by a 
cat, to say nothing of a grown man. 

As the three trooped downstairs they found the others 
assembled in the hall, nervously awaiting them. 

“Well?” asked Miss Gregg. 

“‘He was murdered,”’ pronounced the chief portentously. 

“You amaze me,” said the old lady. ‘‘ But then, of course, 
you have the trained police mentality. By whom?” 

“That is what we intend to find out,’’ answered the chief 
tartly. ‘‘Where’s the phone? I want to send for a couple of 





my men. When I’ve done that I want to ask a few ques- 
tions.” 

“TI think we may as well go back into the living room 
and sit down,” suggested Doris with a shiver. ‘It’s chilly 
out here.”’ 

But as the rest were following her suggestion she took 
occasion to slip back into the hall, whither Vail was return- 
ing after taking the chief to the telephone. 

““Thax,’’ she whispered hurriedly, “I’m so sorry I was 
cross. I spoke abominably to you. Won't you please for- 
give me? You know perfectly well I didn’t mean a word of 
the horrible thing I said.” 

““T know,” he said soothingly. ‘‘Don’t think any more 
about it. It’s all right.”’ 

“‘And Thax,” she went on, thrilling oddly as his hand 
clasped hers, ‘‘I did what you asked me to, after all. I took 
the pistol upstairs with me. I hid it under the scarf I was 
carrying, and I smuggled it up there. I wanted you to 
know ——’”’ 

“They'll be here in ten minutes now,’’ interrupted the 
chief, returning from the telephone. 


E PRECEDED them into the living roon Briefly, at 
his request, Vail told of the collie’s amazing behavior 
and of the finding of Chase. 

“You say you hadn’t gone to bed?” asked the chief when 
the short recital was ended. ‘‘Why not?” 

“It is my own house. It had been robbed. I felt respon- 
sible. It seemed safer for someone to stay on guard.” 

“In case the thief or thieves should return?” inquired the 
chief. “If you had any practical experience in such matters 
you would know a house which has just been robbed is safer 
than any other. Thieves don’t rob the same house a second 
time, the same night. Police annals show that a house in 
which a crime has just been committed is immune from an 
immediate second crime.” 


(Continued on Page 38) 






































““CLIVE,’’ SHE REBUKED, ““‘THE WAR MUST HAVE DONE QUEER THINGS TO YOUR HEAD AS WELL AS TO YOUR LUNGS AND HEART 





THERE’S A CATCH IN THIS SOMEWHERE”’ 
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THERE IS THE ETI- 
QUETTE OF MOTOR- 
ING. IF YOU ARE 
STRUCK BY A MAN 
WHO HAS NO INSUR- 
ANCE, EXACTLY 
WHAT SHOULD YOU 
SAY TO HIM? 


What is Wrong With This Etiquette 


WHILE ago George— 
that’s my husband— 
and I got to talking 
about how nice it would be 
if we were to receive a letter 
telling us that a rich old 
uncle of whom we never 
heard before had died and left us 
his entire fortune of, say, half a 
million dollars. 

At least we started with half a 
million, being reasonable by 
nature, and the sum seemed suf- 
ficient until we began figuring out 
what we would do with it. Then 
we soon found that five hundred 
thousand wasn’t enough, and 
raised it to a million. 

“It’s just as cheap to think of 
two million as of one million,” 
George pointed out when we had 
talked on this basis for another 
while. ‘After all,’’ he said, ‘the 
income from two million is only one hundred thousand, 
minus taxes! What's that?”’ 

“It’s a lot of money,’’ I replied promptly like the sensible 
little woman that Iam, And then the fight started. You 
know how it is between husbands and wives. Anyhow, I 
wanted a place on Long Island and George wanted a yacht, 
and George claimed we couldn’t afford both, after buying 
that camp in the Adirondacks, the house on Park Avenue, 
and those six automobiles, while I claimed we could afford 
them all and that dear old Uncle Blank, if he had ever 
existed, and then died, and we had got this letter I am telling 
you about — why, he would have turned over in his grave, if he 
had ever had one, because his money wasn’t 
bringing me the happiness he planned for. 

And when I threw that line, George said 
I didn’t know what I was talking about, 
that the money would naturally be left to 
him, because he was the man of the family 
and dear old Uncle Blank would have had 
too much sense to leave it toa woman. So 
naturally I came right back at him and 
asked how did he know Uncle Blank earned 
the money, when very likely the old boy 
inherited it himself, as all the members of 
my family were aristocratic and very few of 
them had worked for a living at any time. 
And at once George said yes, he always 
supposed they were a bunch of bums, 
whereas his folks had been in wholesale 
hardware for three generations, and he was 
proud of it, by Jove; and if his ancestors 
had no titles to their names, at least they 
had titles to their property, which was more 
than some so-called aristocrats could say! 


WELL naturally I didn’t like his bring- 
ing up that old stuff about my Cousin 
Annie—my second cousin once removed, 
to be exact. At any rate, she was once re- 
moved from her house because of not meeting the mortgage, 
and I thought it pretty nasty oi George to mention it. So 
I simply said that my family might not have a great deal of 
property but they were gentle-folks and at least brought up 
their descendants with proper manners. And George said 
“Ha! Manners? Ha!" Just like that. 

So I said, certainly, manners! And that if I was to have 
this rich old uncle I had never heard of, and he was to die 
and leave us all his wealth, and we were to get a butler, why, 
I would bet one million dollars George wouldn’t know how 
to act when he introduced him to the folks. I'd bet he 
wouldn't know whether to introduce this butler as Mead- 
ows, Mr. Meadows or simply as Bill! 

And all George said to that was simply neither would you, 
and I hadn't any comeback! And then he went on to say, 
all kidding aside, that if he had this uncle and the uncle 
were to die and leave us this money, seriously now, we 
wouldn't know what to do, or how to live up to it. 


‘‘OH,GEORGE DEAR,”’ 
I EXCLAIMED, ‘‘DO 
HURRY AND OPEN 

THE LETTER!” 










‘““WHAT DO YOU WANT?”’ SAID 
THE GREAT ONE, WITH JUST 
A PIQUANT HINT OF DEFIANCE 


By Nina WILcox PUTNAM 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


“I believe,” said George, ‘that I will buy one of those 
books on etiquette, just in case of emergency!” 

And I said emergency nothing; it wouldn’t do you any 
harm to study it right now on your present income, and 
maybe there is something in the book which tells how to 
address a wife properly. And George said aw, shut up. 
Which is a fair sample of why he needed the book. 

Well, that evening George brought home the book, and it 
was called ‘‘ Elite Etiquette,’’ and there were a lot of pages 
to this book, but we could see at a glance it would only be 
of use to us in case we developed this rich uncle and etc., 
because almost all the information in the book was about 
the housekeeper’s private sitting room, what the well- 
dressed butler will wear, and how to tell the salad fork from 
the centerpiece. 


OW in our establishment the housekeeper, meaning the 
female author, has private sitting room in only the most 
strictly personal sense, involving the use of but one chair at 
a time. As far as butlers go, well, they don’t go very far 
with us. Concerning what the well-dressed ones will wear, 
why, when we are paying the caterer a flat rate to serve a 
dinner party, we expect that he will attend to having the 
butler he sends in wear some dress suit which he has hired 
outside, and not count on using George’s, because on these 
occasions George expects to use it himself. What butlers 
with whom we are not acquainted will do or wear is really 
of very little importance to us, 
When it comes to using the right fork, 
a, anybody who couldn’t tell the right fork 
: on our table would be a dumb-bell, because 
all our forks are right, one being just ex- 
actly the same as the other. And I don’t 
know what they mean by right fork, any- 
how, because we always set it on the left 
side of the plate. On talking this stuff over, 
we decided that the book was the 
bunk. Who on earth could have so 
much money and so much ignorance, 
simultaneously, that the darn thing 
would be of any value tothem? And 
yet there were certainly many ques- 
tions of social etiquette which 
needed to be answered —questions 
which have disturbed the minds of 
many of us bourgeoisie, and which 
D really ought to be settled authorita- 
Z tively, once and for all. It seemed 
to us that one trouble with the 


ee average book on the subject was 


that it didn’t deal sufficiently with 
modern social problems. Neither 
did it hit at the sort of thing which 
most frequently comes up for settle- 
ment between folks—we meant real 
things, not mere inanimate objects like spoons, butlers and 
unclassifiable Christmas gifts. And we were per- 
fectly willing to instance these complaints. 

There is the etiquette of motoring. If you are 
struck by a man who has no insurance, exactly what 
should you say to him? If you are arrested for 
speeding, what is the proper address with which to , 
greet the motorcycle cop? These things ought to y 
be standardized. Why, only the other evening a <A 
trusting young chap told us that a man he didn’t 
like was going to marry his best girl, and asked us 
if it would be correct to leave his foot in the shoe 
he intended throwing after the groom. We could 
not tell him. This naturally led to the discussion of 
what, exactly, was etiquette. 

“The idea of etiquette,”’ said George, “is to keep 
folks from acting natural. Because if they were to 
act thoroughly natural, why the jail appropriations 


‘‘OH, ETIQUETTE!”’ 


would have to be materially increased. You know how 
we have to lick Junior all the time to keep him from act- 
ing natural, and make him fit to have around. To my 
notion, a policeman is the real symbol of all etiquette.”’ 
“Nonsense!” said I. ‘‘That’s mere brute man talk- 
ing! Men don’t seem to take kindly to etiquette and 
women probably introduced it in the first place.” 
“T'll say they did,” he agreed. ‘‘They were probably put 
up to it by the same one who suggested the first apple-a-day 
stuff, back in Eden.” 

“Well,” said I with dignity, ‘‘as I look at it, the real 
intent of etiquette is to confine all fights to the privacy of 
the home. Etiquette is intended to a“ to society what oil 
and grease are to the automobile. Put in plenty of etiquette 
or grease, and you will get where you are going without too 
much friction. Unless it accomplishes the purpose of making 
life smoother and easier for all concerned, why, it’s not 
genuine etiquette, no matter how many forks and formulas 
it specifies.” 

“Well, yes,”” said George. ‘‘But how are you going to 
teach people that, wheh there is no book on the subject 
which fills the bill?”’ 

“By writing such a book our own selves,’’ I replied with 
more promptness than forethought. 

“‘T will admit,” said he, ‘‘that if somebody wrote such a 
book it might teach some people some things—I don’t want 
to pass any personal remarks, but I will say that if it men- 
tioned a few words about how a person should act in case 
they got a letter from a lawyer saying that an old uncle they 
had never ——” 

“Hold on!" said I. “Just forget him for a moment! 
If it hadn't been for that old uncle of yours this fight would 
never have started in the first place!” 


Y UNCLE?” said George. ‘“‘My uncle? Since when 
has he been mine, I'd like to know? Why, I am not 
in the least related to the old boy. I ‘i 

“Wait!” said I earnestly. ‘ Just in case he ever did exist, 
and we ever do get such a letter, why, we are at least agreed 
that the possession of all that money will give us a gravely 
responsible position in the world, aren’t we? And that true 
etiquette is the first obligation of such a responsibility, eh?”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ says George. 

“Well, then,”’ I went on with that exhilarating sense of 
triumph which I can occasionally achieve over George if 
nowhere else. ‘‘ Well, then, we are agreed, too, that good 
manners are nothing in the world but an unfailing recogni- 
tion of how other people think and feel, even when it is 
different from our own way? Yes,” I said for him, to save 
him the bother. ‘Now you are bound to hurt people’s 





(Continued on Page 187) 















SAID SHE. ‘‘MOSTLY BOSH. DON’T YOU THINK?” 
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tittle Miss Muffet 
and Taffy the Welshman i 


[//ustrations by Gertrude A. Kay 
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the black line which runs 
around the outside 





To make the figures stand 
bend them forward on the 
black dotted lines, and then 
backward on the red dotted 
line. Run the scissors point ; 
between the two heavy lines /§ | 
in the hats and slip the dolls j 
heads in } 

















To place the stolen roast in 
laffy’s hand, cut the white 
space above his right hand 
and insert the roast. To pla 7 
it in the cupboard, cut the 5, 
space by the cupboard door, if 
and put the roast on the 


platter 
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BARTON W.CURRIE, Sditor 


Make tt Snappy! 


S THE United States bigger than New York, or is New York 

bigger than the United States? You will not find the answer in 

your geographies. Area and population are merely incidental to 
this hypothesis. The issue before one hundred and ten million Amer- 
icans is a moral and a political one. It is an issue that our shrewdest 
politicians are seeking to evade even before they set the stage for the 
next presidential election. 

It is not altogether a rum question, though the rum label will be 
prominently displayed for the purpose of camouflage. To state the 
case dramatically, let us suppose that the greatest city in the world 
has drawn up the following declaration of rights: 


We demand that New York public sentiment, as expressed by our press, 
our politicians and our purveyors of entertainment, be placed above the 
Constitution, laws and traditions of the United States. We demand that 
this metropolis remain free and untrammeled to set the pace in all phases of 
modernism, vicious or otherwise, imported or domestic. America can only 
become a fit place to live in by dancing behind the pied pipers of Manhattan! 


Admittedly this is a sensational way of putting it. Only a stupid 
and crass minority would dare assert itself so recklessly, so brutally 
and with such abandon, but in as much as the vicious minorities are 
assuming the important speaking réles for New York just now, while 
the decent and law-abiding majority remains inarticulate, it would 
seem fair to assume that the minority is the official spokesman. And 
this minority is thundering forth for all the world to hear: 

“Brakes off—for all morals and principles, all rules of conduct. 
Yield the right of way to Tammany Hall and its bootlegger entourage! 
Indict all reformers and conservatives as humbugs and hypocrites.” 


ears the new modes, manners and customs of Fourteenth 
Street, Wall Street, Broadway and Fifth Avenue, or be pilloried 
as a Puritan hick and a has-been! Accept only the Greenwich Village 
standards of culture and radicalism! Give us fewer blue laws and 


more red lights! Give us universal laws for easier and quicker divorce! 
Give us more race suicide by the exaltation of birth control! Hands 
off the stage, the motion pictures and the book and magazine pub- 
lishers, no matter how rotten and degenerate their products! What 
the New York public can stand for without nausea is good enough 
for the backwoods! Everything west of Newark, New Jersey, and 
south of Trenton is bush and brush! New York is the playground and 
cultural center of the western world! We control all the money 
from Wall Street; we control the national press with our standardized 
comics and syndicate features, with our book reviewers and art critics, 
our dramatic critics and film critics, 
our literary logrollers and our 


Here is a list of the great Twentieth Century Metropolitan 
inventions and innovations: 


Jazz. Dramatic Slime. 

The Flapper. Movie Slime. 

The Jigolo (or Lounge Lizard). The Comic Strip for Imbeciles. 

The immortal phrase— The Aristocratic Bootlegger. 
Make it Snappy! The Nut Sundae. 

Literary Slime. Pink Bolshevism. 


It’s an impressive list—not only here in America, but all over the 
world. And alas! Every item in the list caught on. Except for the 
aristocratic bootlegger, they’ve spread to the four corners of the globe. 
In transit, however, they lost the New York label and have been 
branded “U.S. A.” 


EW YORK will be generous in this little matter, however. She 

believes that New York and U. S. A. are interchangeable terms. 
Broadly speaking, El Paso, Los Angeles and Seattle are suburbs. The 
only area she disclaims is the farming area. She has no use for farms, 
farming or farmers. A farmer is a mysterious creature in overalls 
that sticks seeds in the soil and then sits down in a rocking-chair to 
wait for the crops to jump up into his lap. 

Even the farmers in New York State, who haven't yet adopted 
that ringing motto of the metropolis, MAKE IT SNAPPY! are 
clinging fatuously to the idea that the national prohibition law should 
be upheld. If the farmers want to stay sober, that’s their own grief. 
They're welcome to it. New York must have its rum, no matter how 
poisonous. The Wall Street fellows and the Fifth Avenue aristocrats 
brag about their cellars and their bootleggers and their lawlessness; 
the newspapers are unceasingly merry in their comments on law 
breaking; so why not the rank and file? MAKE IT SNAPPY! and 
laugh your head off—that’s the modern note. 

They haven't quite come to it in the headlines yet; but if we're 
patient a little while, we'll probably read from day to day: A SNAPPY 
MurpDER—A Snappy Ho_p-Up—ASwnappy Divorce CasE—A SNAPPY 
OuTRAGE—A SNaAppy RAILROAD WRECK—SNAPPY BOOTLEGGER 
SLAYS FEDERAL OFFICERS—SNAPPY PLAY SUPPRESSED BY CRAPE 
HANGERS—SNAPPY GAMBLING JOINT RAIDED—SNAPPY HEIRESS 
ELorpes WITH SNAPPY CoAL HEAVER—SNAPPY WET BANQUET; 
EVERYBODY DRUNK. 

But the snappy leaders who are monopolizing the New York spot- 
light at present are on their way to the rather shocking discovery that 
the fabric that holds this Republic together is not a gossamer weave. 
It’s homespun stuff of an extraor- 
dinarily durable quality. Also it 





super-press agents! The lash of 
Gotham’s ridicule sweeps the conti- 
nent! We make heroes in a twin- 
kling out of muck, and we smash 
idols of precious metal with trip 
hammers! We may point with 
pride that only Chicago excels us in 
the number of murders per capita, 
and the leniency of her courts to 
criminals, both the thug and Wall 
Street variety! Philadelphia pos- 
sesses no distinction, save in the 
number of its wide-open rum-selling 
saloons and the skill and cleverness 
of its drug ring! In practically 
everything interesting and up-to- 
date we are the pacemakers! List 
to our pied pipers and jazz babies 
or perish in the wilderness!” 





EXT month, in our October issue, we 
shall begin Booth Tarkington’s new 
novel, THE MIDLANDER. This novel. 
is undoubtedly Mr. Tarkington’s greatest 
work. It is so regarded by the author him- 
self and by all those who have been privi- 
leged to read it. We shall publish The 
Midlander in four installments of twenty- 
five thousand words each. 
Beginning also in next month’s issue: 
FOOTLIGHTS AND SPOTLIGHTS, 
Otis Skinner’s autobiography. 


has been woven slowly and care- 
fully through a dozen generations in 
millions of homes that are widely 
remote from metropolitan contact. 
The lawless elements that are danc- 
ing behind the pied pipers of Man- 
hattan may whoop it up for another 
year or two or three, but in the end 
they'll ruin their vocal chords. 

The irresistible fact that prohibi- 
tion both in principle and in practice 
is a great human betterment and of 
incalculable economic value to the 
nation will smash them flat. 

Make it snappy is gay and juve- 
nilejosh. Make it safe isan American 
motto that has been one hundred 
and fifty years in the making, and 
it’s here to stick. 
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C fooling the Women in Politics 


The -Machine Bosses aré Trying to 


T A RECENT conference of the leaders 
within the Democratic county committee 
of Essex County, New Jersey, one of the 

men said to Mrs. Irma Johnson, the woman 
leader: “If you and the other Democratic 
women in this county will get out of politics and 
keep out I will give you ten thousand dollars in 
cash."’ Mrs. Johnson replied that he could not 
bribe her to get out of politics with ten times 
ten thousand dollars. She is the woman vice 
chairman of the county committee upon which, 
according to the state law, there must be as 
many women as men. The law also provides 
that one of the women members must be vice 
chairman. 

Mrs. Johnson would not disclose the name of 
the man who made the ten-thousand-dollar offer. 
‘He has been a powerful influence in our Dem- 
ocratic councils of both state and county for a 
long time and is always a large contributor to 
the party funds,” she said. “Whatever there 
may have been of jest in his manner of making 
the offer, it indicated his true attitude toward 
woman's active participation in party politics. 
I know that he and his associates would con- 
sider it a mighty good bargain for them to pay 
ten thousand dollars to get us out.” 

Although extreme frankness of the New Jersey 
brand may not be found in all political groups 
throughout the country, the remark of the 
Essex County man is indicative of the still sur- 
viving attitude of the men machine politicians 
in both the Republican and Democratic parties 
everywhere toward what they consider as inter- 
ference by women in the good old comfortable 
and profitable methods of party management 
and lawmaking. 


A Gift from the Party Bosses 


N MRS. JOHNSON'’S experience there has 
| been another incident indicative of another 
the men bosses throughout the 
United States—the tendency to try by various 
methods to nullify or at least diminish the 
special influence of women in politics. Having 
lost in the fight to keep women out altogether, 
the present move is to tone down their zeal for 
making politics cleaner and for enacting laws to 
promote general welfare regardless of the incon- 
venience of such legislation to the various groups 
which formerly had things their own way when 
dealing only with man-managed party machines. 
There is a wide variety of methods, some crude, 
some subtle, but all intended to fool or flatter 
women into not seeing too much or into seeing 
things only in the old complacent fashion. 

Mrs. Johnson, of Essex County, although not 
fooled, was, for example, the recipient of a 
platinum-and-diamond wrist watch from her 
county committee in recognition of her work for 
the party as vice chairman in the last campaign. 
The diffidence with which I approached the 
subject of the watch was needless. Mrs. John- 
son was proud of the gift. 

“There are forty diamonds in it,”’ she said as 
she held out the wrist on which she was wearing 
the watch. ‘They not only gave me that, but 
a dinner and a ten-day trip to Atlantic City.” 


tendency of 
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I asked if the committee had given a watch 
or the price of a ten-day holiday to its man 
chairman. 

“Qh, no,”’ she replied; “but don’t forget for 
a minute that I know the men get theirs too. 
They get their contracts and their patronage 
and their jobs out of politics. I love trinkets 
and, being a woman, always will.” 

“Then this trinket or watch given to you is 
the equivalent of some business favor that 
might be given to a man in politics?”’ 

“Not altogether that, because the women on 
the County committee also contributed some- 
thing to the gift.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson also has a job. She is employed 
by the state examiner in the periodical investi- 
gation of insurance companies’ books. ‘‘ They 
gave me this job,” she said, “to carry me along 
between campaigns.”’ 


Learning the Political Patter 


EVERAL other women vice chairmen of 
Democratic organizations in New Jersey 
have received jewelry gifts from their party. 
Mrs. Robert Norton, of Jersey City, vice chair- 
man of the Democratic state committee, re- 
ceived a diamond ring of most luxurious 
dimensions and luster, plus a dinner. The trib- 
ute was ostensibly from the women, but the 
men were interested too. Ward and district 
leaders received bunches of tickets for the din- 
ner, with instructions to distribute them widely 
and wisely, so that the dinner should be a great 
political and social success. It was. 

There is no question that Mrs. Norton and 
Mrs. Johnson and their sister political leaders 
went into the Democratic Party with the hope 
of improving machine methods, but they are 
human and, like women all over the country, 
they are beginning to get something of the 
Unconsciously they have 
adopted some of the patter of the bosses. 

“It is impossible to legislate morals,”’ 
Johnson said to me. 

I asked for an illustration. 

“Well, for example, here is this law just en- 
acted by the New Jersey legislature, prohibiting 
night work by women. It was demanded by the 
women of both parties throughout the state and 
now they've got it, but that is a case of legislat- 
ing morals. I confess I doubt the wisdom of this 
measure. It will take away employment from 
women who may want to work nights.” 

The language of Mrs. Johnson has a strangely 
familiar ring, recalling the days before women 
entered politics. She cited prohibition as an- 
other regrettable instance of attempting to 
legislate morals. 

“Women were in the fight for suffrage so 
many years,”’ continued Mrs. Johnson, “that 
we became nothing but moralists, and also we 
take our politics too much as the affairs of a 
social club. We must learn to be less petty and 
more practical. We mustn't go too fast or be 
too drastic in legislation that is going to touch 
the pocketbook.” 

No doubt that philosophy would have passed 
muster, almost, with old Dick Croker, the boss 


man’s point of view. 


Mrs. 





ullify the Feminine Influence 


of Tammany Hall, who once declared on the 
witness stand before an investigating committee: 
‘“‘T am working for my own pocket all the time.”’ 

But even so, the men bosses of New Jersey 
in both parties would be greatly relieved if all 
the women would quit and remove the glitter 
of their rings and bracelets from the inner rooms 
where deals used to be made in peace. The 
flash of gems is trying to eyes that bleared a bit 
before New Jersey became so dry, so ridiculously 
moral. At a political dance Mrs. Johnson 
asked Jim Nugent, the big boss of Essex County: 
“Now, Jim, honestly, aren't you glad women 
are in politics at last?” 

“No!” exclaimed the boss. 

New Jersey offers another variety of the at- 
tempts to fool women in politics. In the last 
campaign the Democratic machine put into its 
party platform a promise to enact a law giving 
equal guardianship rights to men and women in 
the care of minor children. But the very law 
had been enacted a year before by the Néw 
Jersey legislature and was in force when the 
Democrats promised it as a boon yet to be con- 
ferred upon mothers. The explanation is that 
the politicians who made that platform were 
casting about for something, they didn’t care 
what, to catch women votes. They had heard 
of such a thing sometime, somewhere, as equal 
guardianship, and grabbed at it as the sop that 
would do. They cared so little about this piece 
of fundamental justice that they had forgotten 
it already had been established in the laws of 
their own state. 


A Pocketful of Tricks 


UT this story is neither partisan nor sec- 
tional. It applies to both parties and to 
all sections of the country. 

In a county in one of the Southwestern States 
the Republican boss appointed as vice chairman 
of the party committee a woman who had 
eloped with a barber and later returned to help 
her husband run a hotel. Her escapade had dis- 
qualified her for true leadership of the women in 
her community, and so rendered her completely 
harmless to the machine. The politician who 
appointed her knew that. He complied with 
the regulation requiring a woman vice chairman 
in such a-way that he entirely nullified the real 
purpose of the regulation. 

It is a favorite trick to appoint women who 
may be depended upon to take orders blindly 
from the machine or who, by their character or 
lack of it, will repel reputable women from 
active participation in party affairs. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, says that 
it sometimes happens in district committees in 
large cities that notoriously immoral women are 
appointed. Of course such instances are rare, 
but the rewarding of women for partisanship 
activity or acquiescence is becoming common- 
place. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, chairman of 
the woman's executive committee of the 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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The Bride Sets the Mode for Winter 


aa MOYEN-AGE inspiration, 
we are told, are the gowns of 
5} game || the bride and her attendants 
AS A above, but how pitifully in- 

mse §) acdlequate is such description, 
and how unworthy of such loveliness! 
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ms 
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ions, and 


The bride’s dignity and grace and the cloistral effect 
of her veil and headdress might well have been 
immortalized on canvas by Burne-Jones, or Ros- 
setti might have described her robe and her lilies 
in another Blessed Damozel, but with joy instead 


of sorrow as her portion in life. 


similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 


accustomed to see, unbecoming in shape 


The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers who set fash- and size to at least half of the wedding 


are shown here for their news value. You will find dresses made on party, these bridesmaids wear veils of 


The fortunate bride who selects such gowns for 
herself and her attendants will have no end of 
poetic allusions directed to her. The bridesmaids’ 
frocks are of beaded gold net, with bands of gold 
tissue over coral colored crépe de chine. Instead 
of the conventional picture hats that we are 





malines or tulle, falling to the waist, and 

—- held in about the forehead with gold 

beads, or with coral pink roses, the tips 

of their petals touched with gold paint. These 

veils are unusual, picturesque and universally be- 

coming, and have the added charm of eliminating 

an expensive hat which is, in many instances, 

never worn again. Gold stockings and gold bro- 
cade slippers are worn. 
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A moonlight contrast to the golden sunshine of 
the bridesmaids is the maid of honor. Her gown 
has a silver brocade bodice and silver net skirt 
over coral crépe de chine, with a loose panel of 
brocade hanging gracefully at the side. She, too, 
wears a short veil, with a silver beaded fillet holding 
it in place. Her slippers and hosiery are silver. 

What bride could wish for a more dignified and 
exquisite costume than the one on the opposite 
page, of heavy white crépe de chine, embroidered 
in silver? Her straight train, hanging from the 
shoulders, has a rounded and silver-embroidered 
end. A coronet of pearls holds her long tulle veil 
in place, while loops of them serve as a lovely 
frame for her face. Without the train and veil 
this costume makes a lovely evening dress, some- 
thing to be considered in these days when few 
brides are so extravagant as to pack away in folds 
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of tissue paper the wedding gown, only to bring 


it forth on anniversaries. 


The little page, bearing so carefully his white 


satin cushion, is in black velvet with black Italian 
silk hose, gold colored satin 
facing sleeves and turnover 
collar. Beside him the diminu- 
tive flower girl is in pale gold 
heavy crépe de chine. Her cap 
of old lace and pearl is truly 
moyen dge in character. 
Before the bride made her 
joyous appearance at the 
church there were many days 
in which designers and 
modistes were as important 
contributors to her happiness 
if one dare whisper it—as the 
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bridegroom-elect himself. At no time are such 
critical eyes focused upon her as when she returns 
from her honeymoon and takes up the social ac- 
tivities her position as a young matron demand. 
Knowing this, the bride includes 

“ one garment of each type 
> sketched above to take her 
: through the winter. The topcoat 

' at the left is of a dark red 

f duvetyn-like fabric, rejoicing in 
collar and trimming of the new- 

est note. It has many little 
raw-edged ruffles, sewed close 
together and standing up to give 
a soft, deep-pile effect. As 
they must all be sewed on by 





(Continued on Page 67 
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BERTHA STOOD STILL, STARING AT ME A MOMENT, HER EMERGENCY BRAKES VISIBLY GROANING. *“*EAVESDROPPER,’’ SHE SAID 


XXI 
HE hush that comes when agonized 
waiting is over isa strange thing. Per 
haps it is always in such a hush, after 
the whirlwind, that the still small voice 
is heard. I sat at Kerry’s side and 
seemed to hear it—a voice that spoke 
of love that had no self in it. I turned 


to find my lover’s eyes on mine, andin 





the hush—this hush of uncertainty with all life’s hopes 


hanging in the balance—we looked at each other until 

for one moment our love passed through its little walls 

into the great space whose touch it must forever bear. 

Never again could this man and I content ourselves 

with little love; always we must seek the greater way. And 
after a while, when I could, I spoke: ‘‘ Dear, whatever hap- 
pens only matters as it matters to you. The thought that has 
been in your mind is wrong. It is you J love. If you are 
denied swift movement it will be my chance to be your run- 
ning feet and you will be only the dearer because I can be of 
use to you.” 

“And if I die?” 

“Will that change our love? Surely if the love was deep 
enough death does not change it.” 

When Fergus Lansell came he had no word for either Kerry 
or me or the doctor. He had only eyes that clawed and fingers 
that hung suspended and lips that narrowed. He took tem 
perature and pulse. He looked and looked in utter silenc« 
He sat down with Kerry's foot upon his hands, and the min- 
utes sped, and by and by the silence began to cut until | 
sobbed with it 

And then he looked up; a frown came on his serene brow. 
‘Yes, of course I forgot the Pink Blossom who dances as the 
wind blows. Pink Blossom, there is no line of demarcation. 
It is not gangrene. We will not cut 


“T*HEY did many strange things, the two doctors. They 
sent for aid; they suspended Kerry's foot in a swing; 
and all the while Fergus Lansell saw neither who was aiding 


him nor who was there. 


Always those clawing eyes on Kerry 
those probing surgeon's fingers, those absorbed moments of 
concentrated thought 

He emerged from one such moment and found it was 
Bertha Lansell holding the basin beside him and Hays bring- 
ing water. “Ah,” he said, the clawing eyes turned full on her 
a moment, “you here and now—ah!” — 

He said more, but Bertha’s face got as white as Kerry’s, 
Her husband's attention returned with renewed intensity 


C feet of (lay 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 
T/lustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


to Kerry and it wasas if the rest of us were not there. ‘‘ You've 
got to keep this foot off the ground for a year, Kerry—a 
whole year. 

“You cannot touch it, no matter what improvement 
comes. And you've got to sleep outdoors after you can be 
moved—I'll fix a place on the roof for you-in a couple of 
months; and you've got to eat well and get away from worry. 
That’s all you have to do. I'll do the rest.” Languidly 
Kerry raised a hand and the gesture was derisive. Bertha 
Lansell looked across him at me with brooding eyes. 

XXII 

a gets I think money worry is the worst worry in 

the world. Perhaps disgrace is worse, or perhaps you 
wouldn't mind money worry unconnected with worry about 
one you love; but to see needs you cannot fill for one you 
care for, to see life and health depend upon money you 
cannot get, is a bad enough worry for me. Kerry needed a 
hundred things and I got them as long as the little money we 
had lasted. 

‘‘Won't your firm continue your salary, Kerry?” I asked 
in despair one day. 

“Tt isn’t that kind of firm. They'll bring on one of the 
other young cubs from Boston or St. Louis, and they'll not 
think it efficient to pay me for a year’s idleness. For two or 
three weeks perhaps, or even a [ittle longer if I were ill of an 
ordinary thing—but not a year.” 

‘You'll be right back here again a month after I cure you,”’ 
said Doctor Lansell, ‘‘if you can’t do what I say. Now have 
strength of will enough to do it. I can get you back to where 
you were once, maybe twice, but not the third time. You're 
strong—to tell the truth you're an ox for strength, but your 
body won't stand another strain like this. What about a 
pension? Let me apply for a pension for you; even for 





partial disability it will pay your rent. Come now, 
you can’t afford this pride until you're on your feet, and 
you won't stay off if you haven't a roof over you. | 
can get it through pretty quick. It’s either that or I'll 
see your uncle in Boston tomorrow. Somebody ought 
to see him.” 

“Tf it’s a choice, I prefer the pension.’ 

‘‘Good! I'll come down again next week. You're 
safe in Gray’s hands as long as he knows I’m coming 
back. But I warn you you will lose your foot and 
maybe your life if you do not follow my directions to 
the most minute point. And there is your wife, I’m 
not the only man you know who'd be glad to marry 

her. I’m only saving your life because I couldn’t marry her, 
but I won't promise to save it if you don’t help.” 

“Um!” said Kerry when he had gone. “It’s funny about 
people with plenty of money; things seem so easy to them. 
I’m afraid it will be Uncle George after all. Or look at this.” 
He tossed mea letter, a light-gray letter with a dark-gray crest. 

“Oh, not your Uncle George, Kerry!’’ I read the letter. 
It was from Bertha and it offered her Long Island house, with 
a sleeping porch and sunshine and a good cook. 

“Oh, not Bertha, Kerry!” 

“Tt isa pleasant place. You liked it when you were there.”’ 

I stared at him. ‘‘Do you want it? It is, of course, far 
prettier than this. And Bertha coming and going. Do you 
want it?” 

“No, dear. But what else?” 

“Why, this—I’ve been thinking of it every day all this 
week, every time Elise set out for work. I can work. I could 
make as much as Elise, even doing the same thing. I meant 
to work before I married you. Why shouldn't I do it now? 
The world is full of women who work, Kerry.”’ 

“Ves, I know. They are not my women.’ 
head away. ‘‘Why must you do this thing?” 

XXIII 

WENT out into the kitchen next morning and closed the 

door carefully. ‘Elise, I’m going with you today and ask 
for a job at Bendick’s. Do you mind?” 

‘‘Madame! With all the money in your family and your 
husband’s?”’ 

“Oh, Elise, I’ve talked myself deaf and dumb and blind 
with Mr. Harlan about this money and this work. There is 
money in the family, but it is not ours. How did you get 
your job?” 


He turned his 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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o every reader of 
The Ladies “Home Journal 


Get a can of Campbell’s Tomato Soup today. Heat separately 
the contents of the can and an equal quantity of milk or cream. 
Be careful not to boil. Add a pinch of baking soda to the hot soup 
and stir into the hot milk or cream. Then serve immediately. If 
you wish to give an extra touch of daintiness and attractiveness, 
serve it in bouillon cups topped with whipped cream. Many prefer 
to use evaporated milk for an especially rich, thick Cream of Tomato. 

Cream of Tomato made with Campbell’s! One of the most 
delicious and nourishing dishes you could place on your table. As 
easy to prepare as it is tempting to the appetite! Serve it today! 


Juicy, ruddy tomatoes 
plucked from the vines just 
when the sun has ripened 
them to their most delicious 
perfection! Strained to a fine 
puree, blended with fresh 
country butter, seasoned to 
give the flavor its most 
delightful tastiness! This is 
Campbell’s Tomato—that 
most famous of all soups! 





Swinging gait and healthy stride ie 
Ruddy cheeks that glow with pride— i, 
You can tell from my good looks 4 
I let Campbell’s be my cooks! : 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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lignity of this inexpensive printed linoleum 
along with the other furmshings, to 
enjoy the attic room 











‘y Lloor in the House 





When the attic 
becomes a room 


O long as you store old trunks 
and broken furniture in the attic 
it is a storeroom. 
Remove these things and your attic 
is not difficult to fix up. 
First you need a floor. Bare boards 
With a floor of lino- 


curtains, 


are not a floor. 
leum, a rag rug, window 
and a little simple furniture your 
attic can become a pleasant place in 
which to read or work. 

Properly laid, Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum makes a quiet floor, comfort- 
able and easy to clean. A dust-mop 
or an occasional waxing and polishing 
keeps it looking like new. 

Much of the growing use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum for the floors of 
modern houses is due to the beautiful 
way linoleum lends itself to interior 
decoration. 

If you haven’t looked at any lino- 


leum recently, go to a good furniture 
or department store and see what is 
being offered in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

You will see rich plain colors, hand 
ne effects, par 


some Jaspé or two-t 
quetry inlaids, carpet inlaids, marble 
tile inlaids, or attractive printed pat 
something suitable for any 
room you are planning to redecorate. 
Also linoleum rugs, printed and inlaid. 
Look on the burlap back for the Circle 
“A” trademark, which identifies the 
genuine Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for ideas as to proper 
patterns and colors for use in any 
scheme of home decoration. Nocharge 
for this service. 


terns 


**The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
le luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt ot 
twenty cents. 


Armstronc Cork Company, Lino.teumM Division 


808 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Look for the CIRCLE “A” 


trademark on the burlap hack 
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She shrugged. ‘‘ By asking for it, madame. Little is to be 
had, you see, without asking. But what a pity! You have so 
much more than is needed for the work done at Bendick’s.”’ 

“Listen, Elise, do you know what I’ve been doing when I 
went out each morning before you left for work and you 
thought I was following the doctor’s orders to get outdoors 
each day? I've been hunting work. And in five days’ hunt 
1 couldn't even get a job at filing. I can’t tell you how many 
offices have turned me down. I couldn’t even get housework 
to do, and if I clerked in a store I'd have to go into the base 
ment on starvation wages until I learned.”’ 

‘‘Ah, madame, there are places where your beauty would 
be enough.” 

“Yes, I ran into one or two of those places and I wouldn't 
have believed that either if I hadn't run into it. That gave 
ne the idea about Bendick’s. It seems I have a figure. | 
found several people who assured me I had. I found one man 
who offered, for a consideration, to get me a job as model for 
1 famous artist who would appreciate m¢ " 

‘‘Ah, madame, why did you 

t take me W th you? Did your 


' ’ 
and n \ 


HE DID not. I had the 
proud idea of coming back 
to him with a salaried position 
in one hand and a contract in the 
other. I thought it was as easy 
as that. But this model busi- 
ness—well, that’s something I 
can do. You don’t have to be 
trained to be a model in a place 
like Bendick’s, when you might 
have to be trained to be a model 
for an artist.” 

“It is not difficult, but you do 
not guess how tiresome it is, and 
the pay it isnot much. Madame, 
may I make but one suggestion 
that you enter the front door, 
not the one for employes; that 
you give your name and ask for 
Madame Florine as if you de 
sired to buy. She is the head of 
the department that uses models; 
she engages them. Give her a 
moment to look you over first as 
1 possible purchaser before you 
tell her you wish for work. It is 
that one moment that will put 
you on a different plane, ma 
dame. I hear talk, madame 
they talk much—those who sell 
ind those who buy—ah, ma 
dame. I so fear you will be hurt.” 

It took more courage than | 
had thought to cross Be ndi k’s 
door. It had never been agree 
able to me to go through a hotel 
lobby or to enter a shop where 
idle shop girls watched you. The 
soft carpets of this shop, the 
shaded colors, the overdressed 
girls, troubled me as I moved 
imong them. 

‘“*‘Madame Florine,”’ I asked 
of the stately blonde in black 


itin who came to meet me as 











































































f du hess ight have done 
Wl é lease 
AY Kerry Ha 
\ , 
She took me to a small ry 
ineled office on the mezz 
nd left me there to w 
ext room I heard a voice pro 


nouncing my name over the tel 
phone—evidently a house phone 
[here was an interval and then 
| heard: ‘‘Yes, madame, her 
mother is Mrs. Anthony Chan 
ning. It is the Boston Harlans. 
Her wedding was in the papers 
only a little while ago. Yes, 
madame, there is much money;- 
yes, madame, I will.”’ 





WAS wondering if this was 

what had occurred to Elise, 
when a suave and smiling woman 
came to me, her flowing black 
draperies concealing her too opulent figure, her corn-colored 
hair marcelled and sleek. ‘‘Ah, Mrs. Harlan, it was only last 
week that we furnished your mother with four new evening 
gowns straight from Paris. I hope they were as pretty in her 
house as they were on her here.”’ 

I was mindful of Elise’s advice to give her time to look 
me over. ‘‘You are Madame Florine? I haven't seen the 
dresses yet.” 

“But, yes, madame. You will not fail to notice them. 
There is a green one shot with silver, and a green evening 
coat of velvet with silver fox. But what can we show you, 
madame, today? It is, indeed, a pleasure to welcome you 
here.”’ 

‘‘Madame Florine, it is not as a purchaser that I come; 
but to apply for a position.” 

‘‘A what! I beg your pardon, madame.’ 

“‘A position. I wish to earn money of my own. I have 
thought I might do so as a model.” 


l 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


She stared at me with frank amazement. 3ut, madame, 
your family. Your husband 2 

‘“My husband, Madame Florine, will be unable to work 
for the next year, and I do not wish to be dependent upon 
my family.” 

Florine was too experienced with women to waste much 
time on surprise over the situations they found themselves 
in. ‘“‘You are serious then, Mrs. Harlan? You have com: 
here for—for work? Have you had any experience?” 

‘I had hoped, madame, that to be a satisfactory model 
required figure more than experience. So far as I know my 
measurements ss 





ier sii 


CAME FORWARD SOFTLY, WONDERING IF HE HIMSELF KNEW OF 


Z. 


“It may be. The pay is not large. Are you serious? It 
seems incredible.”’ 
“T will do my best to make quick learning cover my inex 


perience. I can follow orders and carry out suggestions 
That I am experienced in.” 

“Will you wait a moment?’ Her manner had changed 
subtly. 


I waited an interminable time. I saw through the open 
door those who came to buy met swiftly and served efficiently 
and quietly—women like mother and Bertha Lansell, th 
exotic product of long labor. | saw women whom special 
saleswomen came to meet, and one, a queer dark woman 
who caused a ripple about the floor below, and to whom a 
slim gray-haired man with a lined face hurried from a room 
across the hall from where I sat. 

It was after this woman had gone that the man came to 
me, fixing his sharp faded eyes on me in complete silence 
Somewhere I remembered hearing that in any business 


interview the advantage was to the one who spoke last, not 
first, so I continued to wait. 

“Mrs. Harlan, have you ever been a model—amateur or 
professional ?”’ 

“IT am speaking to ‘* 

‘I am Bendick.”’ 

““No, Mr. Bendick, I never have 

‘What makes you think you can?” 

“Is it so hard? I supposed it was merely walking to-and 
fro, wearing the gowns.”’ 


|B nt LYING their best points. It is fatiguing and 
often annoyin You must be inured to personal cot 


ent of a disagreeable nature, to speed in changing thi 
gowns, and many things that require effort and self-control 
Do you want a permanent place or a temporary one? 
I want one for it least a ear.’ 
“We can give you only twenty dollars a week to start on 


Perhaps when you become more experienced 

lo me it seemed a good bit for 
ceive another's wish in spite ol 
his words, it became known to 
me that this man wanted me in 
his establishment, but I was too 
inexperienced in the ways of hir- 
ing and being hired to use my 
knowledge. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

““My heavens, what are your 
people thinking of?”’ I made no 
answer and he shrugged. ‘ Very 
well. I will engage you. Report 
to Madame Florine tomorrow 
Suppose this afternoon you go 
upstairs and watch the models 
work. We have different models 
for different gowns and for differ 
ent kinds of women—small mod- 
els for small women, large models 
for large women, but never fat 
models. You must stay your 
present size.” 

[wo weeks before it would 
have been a colorful afternoon 
for me to sit quietly on a velvet 
bench in Bendick’s and watch 
the women who came to buy and 
thos who sold. The shaded 
lights, the saleswomen’s soft 
voices, the handsome dresses 
would have be en a kale idos ope 
to me But this afternoon | 
could only wonder if Kerry had 
eaten the luncheon Elise fixed 
for him before she left; and if he 
had all he wanted within reach 
if he were worried, if he were in 
pain 

| looked with wonder at the 
idle women who spent all these 
important momentsturning tro! 
one silly dress to another in 
iro them I turned to the blan!} 


wed { , ot t he 


j 





} W Ve } 

t I wo n watching T 
seeing herself look as the did 
the gown she might buy if gh 


could be persuaded she would 
look that way. 

When I left Bendick’s I was 
tired. I turned the Avenue cor 
ner into the quieter street, and 
there drawn up to the curb was 
Tony in his gray car, reading a 


paper. ‘‘You’ll miss her,” | 





HE SHADOW called. “She's going down the 
street while you read about her 
Tony } ped 1 hav 
missed her, but it was close 
Tony, as Kerry once said, there is no truth in you 
He jumped out and handed me in. ‘Home, James? 
“What time is it? Five? Will you wait a moment or two 
ind take Elise down?’ 
For a moment, his hand on his wheel, Tony stared 
Chen his car moved. ‘ No,” he said shortly 
He moved into the Avenue traffic and halted for the signal 
“Why did you want me to wait for Elise? How did you 
know she was in there?” 
Oh, so you knew it then, Ton’ 
‘O! come now! | haven't seen | lise for iges until 
( a when I tool ou home, the back 
Kerr I saw her coming down the street and isked he 
where she w rked 
It's a rotten shame, Tony You know she’s too good t 
waste this way. You'll spoil her for marriage, and she would 


make a wonderful wife. She is sweet and intelligent and 


economical 








Tony laughed. “My wife doesn’t have to economize.” 

“There's a side of you, Tony, that’s too good to spoil the 
life of a girl as promising as Elise,’’ I said. ‘I found her liv- 
ing in a basement, working in Bendick’s, sick at heart 
because the man she loved did not wish to marry her. | 
found her hiding from that man, whoever he is, that she 
might not have to look on him in the réle of that unspeakable 
creature who will accept such love and pay for it with money.”’ 

“Well, what has that to do with me?”’ 

“Perhaps nothing. Let us say that if Elise has untortu 
nately fallen 
over it if you and your kind would let her alone. 

\ man beneath her! Why she works in Bendick’s.”’ 

I got out of the car. ‘‘I, too, work at Bendick’s, Tony.”’ 

He sprang to my side and we stood in the dusky street 
staring at eat h other. 

I am a model at Bendick’s.”’ 

You are joking.”’ 

“It’s no joke. I’m making my living.’”’ 

\ dusky color flamed into Tony’s face. ‘‘ Have you—have 
i left him Have you, Amy) 

I drew back to my door “No. He isill 


I’m just doing my share. 


n love with a man beneath her she might get 


He cannot work. 


bb RE was a moment of silence in which strange things 
flashed between this man and me, then his hand fell 
lightly on my shoulder while the flush of color ebbed out of 
his face. “Oh, if it had been I you loved that way!”’ There 
was another silence. ‘Is it money you need? Will you not 
take it from me? Five thousand—you shall have it tonight; 
ten thousand—I should not even miss it, and it would carry 
you through the year.”’ 

“Tony, if I were willing to take it, Kerry wouldn’t be.’ 

“But think of your mother if it gets out. Why, she’s com- 
ing next week to open up the house on the Avenue six blocks 
beyond Bendick’s.”’ 

In the moment’s pause a slim figure in black stopped at 
the steps and drew back. Tony let his hand fall from my 
shoulder and looked at her. In her surprise she seemed for 
the moment incapable of movement. 

““So,’’ said Tony, ‘‘ you followed me.”’ 

She stood quite still for a moment and then the shrinking 
left her shoulders; she no longer drew back. She walked up 
the steps with head high, deliberately took out her latch key 
and unlocked the door. 

With her hand on the knob she looked back at Tony 
over her shoulder. ‘I follow you! For weeks l’ve been trying 
to keep out of your sight. This is where I live.’’ She closed 
the door behind her. 

I, too, turned to the door. ‘Elise lives with me,’’ I said. 

We both toiled silently up. But at the top landing Elise 
paused and suddenly bent her head on her hands as they 
clung to the railing. Down the stairway there came to me 
the sound of a sob. 

I reached her in a moment. She straightened up and 
looked at m« Madame, you remember I told you I was 
trying to avoid someone. I did it successfully until the other 
night—the other night when your husband was so ill. That 
night as | came down the street this man’s car was at your 
door. He had driven you home. What shall I say, madame? 
His driving you home was nothing to you, but it came over 
me as I saw his car with him standing at the door how much 
it would have been to me. And when he said ‘Get in’ is 

“Why shouldn’t you drive with him if you like, Elise? 
Why shouldn’t you marry him if you like, Elise? He’s not 
good enough for you, but if you care for him '. 


’ 


I will love no other.’’ In the dingy hall the words so 
mple yet so intense fell strangely 
{ tiptoed in. Kerry was asleep and I knew Doctor Gray 
| 1 been thet ind given him 1 hypodermi 
YX/] 
| POOK the top of the bus up the Avenue the next morning 
because the look in Kerry’s eyes as I left haunted me, and 
| wanted the wind that swept down the gayest canon in the 
world to give me heart 
k-lise was to be at home all morning to care for Kerry. Now 
that he was allowed to take a few steps on his crutches he 


needed little and Elise would give him luncheon. I agreed to 
forgo my luncheon hour at Bendick’s if I could leave at 
four-thirty, and Madame Florine preferred that, since none 
of the other models wanted to stay in at the luncheon hour. 

\s I left the dressing room in a gown of silver and gold to 
walk before a woman who wanted a lace gown but who took 
the silver and gold one, Kerry’s face as I left the house came 
back to me and I scarcely saw the woman before whom I was 
parading. Indeed I scarcely saw myself until 1 came back 
igain to the dressing room and then I stared in surprise at 
my bare shoulders and at the long lines the glittering gown 
ve me 1 hadn't known I could look that way. Behind 
me the little girl who wore the misses’ frocks laughed at m« 

“Gosh! You'll get so that all you see in the glass is whether 
it’s on straight or not, and after a while you won't even care 
about that unless Florine holds you up. Say, you're too pak 
Want some rouge?” 


Madame Florine came in. ‘“‘ No,”’ she said, ‘‘we want one 
girl who looks like a lady.’ 

“Indeed! You can’t have seen many ladies lately, Florine 
Is this a lounge lizard you've hired? She’s out of luck if she 
can't put anything on her face 

\lice, the rose gown, and put on a hat,” said Florin 
the velvet hat.’’ 

She went on into the next room and Alice made a face. Sh« 
surveyed me as she hooked on her gown with a dexterity that 
was my despair. She did not even have to look as she 
fastened it 


Huh! Parlor pet, lemme tell you this, if you’re not 
allowed to make up you'll have to live the easy life. No late 
hours for her, eh, Penny?” to the tall girl who wore the tail- 
ored suits. ‘‘ Nothing to make her tired.” 
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Tired! If she’s the new lounge lizard she'll get tired 
right here. All the society slobs for you, Lizzie; all the 
stingies that won’t buy the dresses after all.”’ 

I looked at the lovely dark creature who walked with the 
grace of flowing water and spoke in a voice that would make 
a deaf man shudder. 

‘What kind of women do you get?” 

“I get the actresses. They've got their own money to 
spend on their own clothes. They don’t have to ask thei 
husbands and hem and haw over ten-dollar bills.’’ 

\lice put a ravishing velvet hat on her straw-colored hair. 
Any woman would have bought the hat for only half a 
chance to look like that. ‘It’s the lovers who do the hem- 
ming and hawing.”’ 

“Yes, they do not. What’s the use of a lover if he kicks 
over a clotheshorse. He might as well be a husband. Say, 
you know that woman with the ironing-board shape from 
somewhere in Ohio 

‘Brockway is her name, from Springfield, | wa-ant you to 
understa-and. Say, if she said it once that way she said it a 
hundred times. I'd hate not to understand her.’’ 

‘* Well, she’s got a son who’s been buyin’ clothes for Mami 
McGinn or else he owns stock in the Follies, and the other 





o . 
Essentials 
By KATHRYN HEILHECKER 


VERY thought needs something 
To make it seem complete: 

Friendly words for greeting, 
! Smiles when loved ones mect, 
Waves to rock the water, 
| Stars to stud the skies, 
Grasses for the meadows, 

Wings for butterflies, 
| Roses for the garden, 

Honey for the bee, 
Sunshine for the summer 

And your heart for me! 











day Mamie came in just as the old dame was taking her 
ironing-board shape out of that biue suit with the Persian 
trimmin’ and 7" 

Florine swept me out of the room to walk to and fro in 
black lace before an elderly woman whom the saleswoman 
addressed by a name known on two continents. I tried hard 
to cultivate the real unconsciousness of my surroundings 
that seemed to be the mark of the professional and I was 
succeeding as well as one can in such an impossible endeavor. 
But this woman gave me such personal scrutiny that my 
self-consciousness came back on me in a flood and, as I left 
the room to put on another gown, I heard her ask my name. 

‘“Mrs. Kerry Harlan, daughter of Mrs. Anthony Chan 
ning.’’ And I could see why Elise had asked me if I were 
going to use my own name \s I changed my dress Alic« 
swept past 

‘‘ Ah, get out of the way,” said she. “It’s Mamie McGinn 


I’m heading for, ind the stock-owner is on hand to see if he 
likes ’em.”’ 
‘““Say, how do you get in on McGinn?” snapped Penelope 
‘* Because you're too tall for her, dearie. | wouldn’t miss it.’’ 


“Who,” I whispered, ‘‘is Mamie McGinn?”’ 

‘‘She used to be a model at Horton’s and Ziegfeld saw het 
there. She’s got three dances and five sentences now and 
she’s insured her legs for fifty thousand; but she doesn’t go 
to Horton's for her clothes—they’d give her the laugh there.”’ 


WENT back to the dressing room and took off the lace 

dress. A saleswoman came in to speak to Florine. 

‘Say, Florine, what are we going to do about this? Mamie 
likes the cerise dress but the hay rube from Ohio says it’s too 
loud. If you want to sell it you'll have to send in your quiet- 
est girl and keep Alice out. Alice could make a shroud jazz. 
Haven't you got a girl that can wear cerise like she’s going to 
church? Here, this one. Say, you're new, aren’t you? Say, 
Florry, what’s the matter with her coming in, in this black 
lace dress, and then the rube can see whether that’s what he 
wants or not. Say, Florry, if he dresses Mamie in black it'll 
only be because he’s left her a widow. Can you see Mamie 
McGinn in black lace?” 

I put the black lace gown on again and went through the 
hall head down. It might be John Brockway wouldn't rec- 
ognize me. He had not seen me since I was a girl in short 
dresses with my hair in pigtails. 

“What's the matter with you?” said the saleswoman 
“You're not an airship pointed down. Gee, but you’ve got 
stage fright. You'll get used to this.”’ 

I thought I never would but in the hall I passed Elise and 
one look passed between us, and then I confronted a fluffy 
young creature who looked scornfully at me and my gown, 
and a good-looking man who did neither. 

‘“That’s my taste, Mamie,’ said John Brockway. 

“That!” said Fluffy, with a contempt so acrid that Elise 
looked up with apprehension. “If that’s your taste what do 
you see in me? I don’t want to see this slat again, Lucy, so 
send me back the chorus girl with the clothes that weren't 
made for a wake.” 
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John Brockway scarcely seemed to hear her. He was lean- 
ing forward scanning me; then he asked: ‘‘It isn’t possible 
that you are Amy Loring?”’ 

The silence that followed seemed weighty after the noisy 
voice that had been issuing its peremptory orders. ‘ Yes,”’ 
I answered. 

He looked me straight in the face and somehow a wave of 
homesickness flooded me. ‘‘Where can I speak to you, 
Amy?” he said. 

Miss McGinn rose from the dressing table. ‘‘ Well, of all 
the nerve!” it had a deadly 
sound. ‘‘You send me a slat in widow's weeds and she 
makes dates with my friends when my back’s turned. I shall 
send for Bendick. It’s time she lost her job.’’ 


YX] 
by se apabege ten I think it is only when we are most tired 


that we begin to learn how far we can go. As I crawled 
up those four flights of stairs | thought | had never been 
more tired in my life. The sound of voices as I unlatched my 
door disconcerted m« There standing before Kerry was 
George Harlan, and on Kerry’s cheek bones were two bright 
red spots. They had not even heard me come in 

“It’s no use, Uncle George,’’ said Kerry ‘You all but 
insulted Amy before I married her; you have done nothing 
to repair it; you have neither welcomed her nor noticed her 
since we married. And now somebody has put a story before 
you, some kind of pathetic story of my being supported in 
my illness—where did you get this story, Uncle George; 
from Bertha?” 

“No, 1 don’t listen to women. You don’t suppose I came 
down from Boston because of a story I hadn’t verified that 
some woman told me. I came down because that fool Fergus 
Lansell told me it was a toss-up whether he’d bring me or a 
newspaper reporter—that he thought such a corking good 
story oughtn’t to be wasted. It’s too bad he missed being a 
butcher by getting a surgeon’s training.” 

“Oh, Fergus! He would make it dramatic. Yes, it’s true. 
Amy has gone to work. She not only cooks my food, but she 
earns the money to buy it. That’s a little different from the 
story you wrote me so triumphantly a month ago—your 
pleasant ‘I told you so,’ because you had heard I was a 
neglected husband going about half ill, with my house in a 
mess while my wife danced and went to house parties.” 

“That isn’t what I wrote. I wrote I had a decently run 
house here if you were sick and had nobody to look after 
you.” 

‘“You know what you wrote and you know what it meant. 
And you must have known how I'd take it. I’d have to be 
mighty sick if I accepted an offer like that, and you know it, 
Uncle George. I can’t take care of myself now, but you tak« 
notice neither Amy nor I| have asked you to help us. It isn’t 
only your presuming to criticize my wife on mere hearsay, 
but it’s your pleasure in what you heard and in a chance to 
criticize her. It’s no use; if I wanted to go back with you 
to your well-kept house she wouldn’t go with me. You 
ask her.”’ 

‘“‘She’ll have to go. I can’t have the newspapers spread 
ing over the front page that the nephew of George Harlan 
is at the point of death while his wife clerks in a store.” 

I came forward. Both men drew back a little. ‘Good 
evening, Mr. Harlan. What can Kerry and I do for you?” 

He looked at me dourly, gray-green eyes under bushy, 
sandy eyebrows boring and boring. I had been so tired as | 
crept up those steps that | had believed I would accept any- 
thing from anybody. The thought of Bertha Lansell’s cr¢ 
tonned rooms, with the sunlight on the sea and only the need 
to ring a bell for any service, had made me physically ill with 
longing. The thought of George Harlan’s nioney had come 


Her voice was no longe r noisy; 


to me like a cup of water on a desert road. But as I felt th 

m in’s boring eyes the re surg d through me suc h i wave ol 
joy in my independence that | swayed under it. I need not 
take any grudging gift, not even for the sake of the man I 


loved. I earned my own money. I gave service and got paid 
for it and bought my own food. Neither Kerry nor | had to 
eat from this curved hand reluctantly held out This work 
I did might lack dignity butit stood between us and in 
dignity. 

‘“‘What can you do for me?”’ said George Harlan. ‘ You 
can let me take your husband to my house and give him 
decent care.” 

‘He does not seem to want to go, Mr. Harlan. Perhaps he 
considers my care decent enough.”’ 

“How can you look after him when you go to work all 
day?” 

“It is, of course, one of my most pressing problems, but 
Elise is here until noon and I get back at four-thirty.” 

‘Will you give up this work if I pay you the same salary? 


> 


What is your salary: 
“My salary is twenty-three dollars a week, Mr. Harlan, 
and I prefer to earn it.”’ 
“What will you take to stop this working in a shop?” 


if 7ERRY’S eyes met mine with a faint glint of humor shin- 

ing behind the anger, like sunshine struggling to creep 
out from rain clouds. The glint said: It is only an old man 
a little queer about money; deal gently with him. He doesn’t 
know what else to do. 

“Mr. Harlan, are you asking me this seriously? Well, 
then, let me try to put it to you with the same plainness you 
have been using with me. It is true, as you have evidently 
suspected, that I could appeal to my mother in this crisis. 
But my mother’s plans for my marriage were not mine and 
it would be impossible for me now to humiliate myself or my 
husband to ask help of her. Equally, Kerry and I could have 
appealed to you. It would seem the natural thing to do. But 
you will recall that you also were not kindly disposed to out 
marriage. I think you will only have to look back to see that 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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The lovely hands of Mary 
Nash— posed for Cutex 








Photo by Nickolas Muray 


ugly ragged cuticle will mar the loveliest hands 


GREAT Frenchman once 

said there were more lovely 
women in New York than in 
any other city in the world. 


smartest beauty parlors. It is 
their subtle skill that transforms 
ven neglected nails to lovely gleaming things, 
with that smooth, unbroken rim around the bas« 
of the nail that is the envy of everyone 

How do they do it? 


A manicure at these salons 


Trim white-clad girls give hundreds of manicures 
each day in the luxurious Terminal Salons at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, the Pennsylvania Hotel and 
the Knickerbocker—in this deft way :—First the 
nails are shaped with long, swift strokes of their 
files—then they are smoothed with the emery 
board. Then comes the care of the all-important 
cuticle. Each girl has her own special knack in 
making the nail rim lovely. But on each table 
there is the little bottle of Cutex Cuticle Re 
mover that is her chief aid. 

With an orange stick wrapped in cotton and 
wet with Cutex, the girl softens and loosens the 
dead cuticle and ragged shreds by working around 
the base of each nail. Then she rinses your fingers 


No one can tell the secret of 


At the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, 


and the Knickerbocker, 


“‘Cutex is the best thing we know of 


for giving that rim of smooth, unbro- 
ken cuticle that is essential to well 
groomed hands. It softens and shapes 
the cuticle, and it is the safest way to 
remove any particles of dead skin. 
Even neglected cuticle is quickly trans- 
formed with Cutex. We always rely 
on it, too, for bleaching the nails and 
giving flawless nail tips.” 





| 
all this grace and loveliness so | ae Sal transparent, stainless, with that, 
Po tayh me ormi eauty Salons rely f > , 
well as those mysterious experts Termina 2 y lovely fragile look. os 
who preside over New York's — Then to bring out the full 








BEAUTY SALONS in New York's big hotels 


remove it the safe way 


nails smoothly framed ina lovely 
rim of the soft skin. 

Then a touch beneath the nail 
tips with the wet orange stick 
bleaches them and leaves them 


beauty of the smooth rim, the 
shapely nails and snow-white 
tips, the girl gives the nails a bewitching rose 


tint lustre. 
Learn to give yourself this lovely manicure 


Many women have learned how to keep thei 
own nails as exquisitely beautiful with Cutex 
You can get all the Cutex preparations for only 
35c each. Or there are charming sets in different 
sizes, at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. At drug and 
departmei:t stores in the United States and 
Canada and chemist shops in England. 
Introductory Set—Now only 12c. Fill out this 
coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or stamps for the 
Introductory Set containing trial sizes of Cutex Cu- 
ticle Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort), emery board and orange stick 
Address, Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St., New 
York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. J-9, 200 Moun 
tain St., Montreal, Canada. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH l12e TODAY 








and wipes the surplus cuticle away, leaving the 








| NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. J-9 


114 West 17th Street, New York 
I enclose 12¢c in stamps or coin for new Introductory 
Set containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 





Many women have learned, through Cutex, how to give them- 

selves an ed manicure, and have lovely nails always. Begin Name 
today— with one of the convenient little sets. 

. Street 

or P. O. box) 


City State 













































































































General Utility Dish 


Round, Shallow Baking 
or Pudding Dish 


‘ 


Double-Compartment 
Vegetable Dish 


Custard and Dessert Cups 
with Tray or Meat Platter 


Round Casserole or 
Covered Baker 


Wide Flange Pie Plate 


No Home can have 
too much Pyrex. 


Sabon X is the real joy of house 


keeping. It improves food, 


saves work, and makes your 


kitchen and table more attractive. 


PYREX 


Transparent Ovenware 
Start collecting a full outfit of 
Pyrex from yourhouseware deal 
er. There are 100 useful shapes 

nd sizes from which to choose 








Pyrex Sales Division 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
Onetr and Fatent 
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“Tf robbery and murder may both be 
classified as crimes,” Miss Gregg remarked 
with fine sarcasm, “that has been proven 
with beautiful definiteness here tonight. So 
the second crime was probably imaginary or 
only a mere peccadillo.” 

The chief glowered at her. “I was talking 
of thefts,” he said sulkily. 

Then, stirred to professional sternness by 
the hint of ridicule, he turned majestically 
once more to Vail. 

“Vou were sitting up?” he prompted. 
“Vou were guarding your house—or trying 
to—from a second series of thefts? Is that 
it?” 

Thaxton nodded. 

“You are sure you didn’t go to sleep all 
night?” 

“T am.” 

“Be careful, Mr. Vail. Many a man is 
willing to swear he hasn’t slept a wink when 
really he dozed off without knowing it. That 
is a common error.” 

“‘Common or not, I don’t think it is likely 
I was asleep when Chase was killed, because I 
was on my feet and walking.” 

“So.” The chief was interested, formida- 
bly interested. ‘ You know then just when 
Mr. Chase was killed?” 

“T know when the dog set up that racket. 
Presumably that was the time. I know, be- 
cause I had looked at my watch as I left 
the house just before. It was five min- 
utes past three when I looked.” 


OCTOR LAWTON glanced at his 

own watch. “It is seven minutes 
of four,” said he. “My examination 
proved Mr. Chase cannot have been dead 
quite an hour. The two times agree.” 

“You say you left the house,” pur- 
sued the chief, deaf to this interpolation 
and bending forward, his eyes gripping 
Vail. ‘Why did you leave the house?” 

“To make a tour of it,’ returned 
Thaxton. “It was the second time since 
the others went to bed that I had gone 
out to make the rounds of the veranda 
path. The time between I was sitting 
in my study, except for one trip through 
the interior of the house at about one 
o’clock. That time I went from cellar 
to attic.” 

“But you had left the house, shortly 
before the approximate time of Mr. 
Chase’s death?” insisted the chief. “You 
went out through the front door?” 

“7a, 

‘And came back through the front door?”’ 

‘Of course.” 

Shortly after the murder?” 

Che moment I heard Macduff howl, and 
I hadn’t been outside for more than , 

We'll come back to that if necessary \t 
present we have established the fact that you 
left the house shortly before the killing and 
that you came in again shortly afterward.” 

\gain Vail nodded, this time a trifle sul 
lenly. Like Miss Gregg, he found the chief’s 
hectoring manner annoyed him. Nor did he 
care to admit that at the instant of Macduff’s 
howling he had been standing motionless 
under the window of Doris Lane’s room in 
all but reverent—if absurd—sense of watch- 
ing over her safety while she slumbered. 

“Mr. Vail,” spoke up the chief, a new 
smoothness and consideration in his manner, 
“it is my duty to mention for the second time 
this evening that anything you may say is 
liable to be used against you. I merely speak 
of it. Now that I’ve done so, if you care to go 
on answering my questions n 

“Fire away,” said Vail. 


” ae slayer of Willis Chase,” said the 
chief portentously, “was outside the 
house. He climbed in by an open window. 
His deed accomplished, he hastily climbed 
out again. In other words, he, too, was out- 
side the house shortly before and shortly 
after the crime.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You say you made the rounds outside 
the house. You declare you were awake and 
on guard. Did you not see or hear anyone 
climbing to the veranda roof or walking on 
it or getting into that open window? From 
your own statement you were not far from 
that window at least once in starting to circle 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


the house. You could not have avoided see 
ing or hearing any trespasser on the trellis or 
on the roof just above you. It is established 
that you were out there at the time the mur 
der must have been committed.” 

“T did not see anyone or hear anyone out 
there,” said Vail. 

“Yet you admit you were there?” 

“Yes; and nobody else was. I’d have 
heard him on the roof. And I’d have heard the 
vines rustle.” 


AGREE with you. You would. Mr 
Vail, 1 have had much respect for you. I 
had still more for your grandfather, Mr. 
Osmun Vail. But I am afraid I shall be 
obliged to arrest you.”’ 
“You old fool!” shrilled Miss Gregg. 
“Why, this is 2 
“Now, now,” boomed Joshua Q. Mosely, 
“don’t you go calling bad names, ma’am, 
prematoorely. I see the chief’s drift. He 
is dead right. The evidence is clear. Don’t 
you see? Vail here admits he went outside 
a little before the murder, and that he came 
in again a little after it. He says he wasn’t 
farther off than the walk that borders the 
porch. He admits he didn’t see or hear 
anyone else. That can’t mean but just one 
thing. It means he shinned up those vines 
and into the window and—and did what he 











‘A Home Library 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


A! TITTLE place of inglenooks 
l And books 

\ place where still and cool 

\ quiet pool 

Of candlelight upon the table sleeps 
\ spot that keeps 

Unbroken, ready, waiting for our need 
that is home indeed 

Enter, tired, restless one, and dream 


and read 


Peace 








went there to do, and came back in time to 
run upstairs when the dog waked us. And 
I heard you tell the doctor over the phone 
that it was Vail’s own knife the murder was 
done with. There’s nothing else to it.” 

“it. you who are he old fool, Mosely, 
not only the chief,”’ exclaimed Clive Creede 
wrathfully as the rest sat open-mouthed 
with dismay at the linking of the chain of 
seemingly stupid questions. “If you knew 
Mr. Vail as we know him, as the chief ought 
to know him, you'd know he couldn’t do 
such a thing. He couldn’t. Why, what 
motive could he have? Absolutely none 
It needs a terrific motive to make a man 
commit murder. Juries take that into a 
count. Thax had no such motive. I could 
swear to it.” 

“T think ” interposed the chief grimly. 
“ TQESIDES,” went on Clive confidently,“‘I 

can attest to the truth of at least one im 

portant point that he has told you. I can 
prove it. He said a few minutes ago that he 
made a round of the house from top to bot 
tom about one o’clock. He did. I heard 
him. I couldn’t get to sleep till nearly two 
I heard the stable clock strike one. Then 
almost right afterward I heard soft steps 
come upstairs and tiptoe along the hall. 
I heard them pause at the room next to 
mine, and I heard a rattle as if the door was 
being tried. Then the steps passed on 
to 

“Sounded as if he tiptoed to the room next 
to yours and tried the door?” interrupted 
the chief. “Who was occupying the room 
next to you?” 

Clive’s lips parted for a reply. Then, as 
his eyes suddenly dilated, his mouth clamped 

“Who was occupying that room?” re 
peated the chief more interestedly. ‘“‘ The 
room he stopped at and whose door he 
tried.” 


“T—I don’t know,” stammered Clive 
“And it’s of no importance anyhow. I 
mentioned it to prove Vail could be corrob 
orated in part of his account of how he spent 
the night.” 

“TI don’t agree with you that it’s of no 
importance whose locked door he tried to 
open,” snapped the chief. “It is highly 
important-in every way.” 

“Then I can clear up the mystery,” said 
Vail wearily. ‘My own room is next to 
Creede’s. That is the room in which Mr 
Chase was sleeping.”’ 

“Ah, then x 

“Only,” pursued Vail, “my loyal friend 
here is mistaken in saying I tried the door. 
I didn’t try that or any other door.” 

“There’s something else, chief,’ boomed 
Joshua Q. Mosely, ‘something that maybe’ll 
have a bearing on this—in the way of char- 
acter testimony. I can swear to the prison 
er’s homicidal temper. See this swelling on 
my chin? He knocked me down early in the 
evening. Mrs. M. and all these others can 
testify to that. The prisoner re 





9 HERE is no prisoner, Mr. Mosely,” 

gravely corrected the chief. ‘‘ No arrest 

has actually been made—yet. But in view of 

the circumstantial testimony, Mr. Vail,’’ he 

proceeded, rising and advancing on the un 

flinching Thaxton, “I fear it is my very 
painful duty to ——”’ 

“To stop making a noise like Rhada- 
manthus,” interpolated Miss Gregg, 
“and sit down and listen for a minute 
to the first gleam of sane common sense 
that has filtered into this mess. Thax, is 
the old Elzevir Bible still on its lectern 
in the study?” 

““Why—yes,” answered Vail, puzzled 
“But ” 

“You remember it, don’t you, doc 
tor?”’ she asked. 

“The Elzevir Bible?” repeated Doctor 
Lawton. “Why shouldn’t I? It was 
Osmun Vail’s dearest possession. He 
paid a fortune for it. I remember how 
you used to scold him for putting it on 
a lectern in his study instead of locking 
it up. And I remember the day you in 
sisted on protecting it with that gray 
cloth cover; because you said the damp 
was getting into the leather. If Oz Vail 
had cared less for you or been less afraid 

of you he’d never have allowed such 
a sacrilege But what’s that got to do 
with 

She had not waited to hear him out, but 
had left the room rhe chief fidgeted an 
noyedly he others looked blank As the 


chief cleared his throat ponderously, as if to 


speak the little old lady returned Revert 
ently between her veined hands she _ bore 
a large volume, neatly covered with dark 
gray muslin 
“Do you recognize it, doctor?” she asked 
“Yes, yes, of course,” said Lawton impa 


tiently. ‘ But ata time like this, surely 
He paused, for she was paying no attention 
to his protest. 

Advancing to the table, Miss Gregg laid 
the book reverently upon it. Then she 
placed both hands on its cover. ‘ Chief,” 
she said with a queer solemnity in her 
imperious voice, ‘I have something to say. 
On the chance you may not otherwise be 
lieve me, I am attesting to my statement’s 
truth on this Book of Books. Will you 
hear me?” 


. WwW why, of course, Miss Gregg,”’ ex 
claimed the chief. ‘‘ But you are not 
called upon to take oath. This is not a 
court room, nor amI|amagistrate. Besides, 
your unsupported word iy 
“T prefer to make my statement with my 
hands upon this book,” she insisted, ‘in 
order that there can be no question, now or 
later, as to my veracity. I hoped I might be 
able to avoid making the statement at all 
It is not a pleasant confession to make, and 
it may hold me up to ridicule or to possible 
misconception. But I have no right to 
consider my own wishes when a net of cir 
cumstantial evidence is closing around an 
innocent man. You will hear me out?” 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Fels-Naptha safely gives 
painted woodwork the bright- 
ness of sunshine. It makes 
the scrubbing of floors un- 

necessary. Just mop. 


1€ founda lon of 


san aryy NOUSEC eaning | 


Fels-Naptha Soap! 


It thoroughly routs all soil and grease, upon which germs so love to 
feed and multiply. It spreads Fels-Naptha Cleanliness throughout the 
house, and makes a brighter, healthier home. 


Get a ten-bar carton of Fels-Naptha Soap for Fall housecleaning. 


No greasy streaks on dainty 





hina. Fels-Naptha does quick Keep it on hand for your weekly laundering and cleaning. Give your 
work, and is harmless ¢t y Me: } j 
dishes and hands. home daily the benefit of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


Fels-Naptha gives two cleanings at the same time—one with 
soap-and-water; another with real naptha. It is safe for hands, 
clothes, and everything water will not harm. It makes work easier, 


and you get it done sooner. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and 
naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and 
real naptha in a way that gives you the best of both these two great 


cleaners at one time and in one sanitary golden bar. 





Order Fels-Naptha Soap from your grocer today! 
TEST FelsNavthe for nary ean Se 
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Glistening and sanitar 








Bathroom fixtures are 
kept spotless and unscratched 
with Fels-Naptha S 
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The 10-bar Carton 
The convenien way to buy 
Fels-Naptha is in the carton shown 
above. Ten full-sized bars neatly 
packed. Have a carton handy! 


GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





































































“They All Love Its Flavor” 
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Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


The teeth of every girl and boy deserve 
a fair show. Modern Dental science 
has shown that proper care of chil- 
dren’s teeth builds eager active minds 
and sturdy bodies.* 


eu 
‘4 


Here Are Precautions Thoughtful Mothers 
Should Take: 


First, choose a safe dentifrice — one that con- 
tains no grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 





Second, avoid preparations containing doubtful 
compounds which may injure the enamel and 
delicate mouth tissues. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after 
meals and at bedtime. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is safe for it 


- terse: “ 


contains no grit or harmful ingredients. It is 
a double action dentifrice ; 
(1)—its specially prepared (2)—its mild vegetable-oil 


soap gently washes 
them away. 


chalk loosens clinging 
particles; 


ee 
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Because of its delicious taste, children use 
Colgate’s without urging. 


A tube for each member of the family is a sound 
investment in sound teeth. Large tube — 2$c. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 









CLEANS SS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes... [dlishes , *Actual tests ¢ onda ted for five years 
Doesn't Scratch ' a in public schools at Bridgeport, C onn., 

pon > a od show that proper care of school children’s 

Sco - 


teeth reduced backwardness among pupils 
by fifty per cent, 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


“Certainly, ma’am. But perhaps later it 
might “5 

‘Not later,” she refused with a brief re 
turn to the imperiousness which was her 
birthright. ‘Here is my story: Last eve- 
ning, after I went to bed, I got to thinking 
over the robberies. And, no matter what 
courses of reasoning I might follow, I couldn’t 
make it seem that anyone but Thaxton Vail 
had committed them.” 

‘“‘ Auntie!” cried Doris in keen distress. 

Vail’s face flushed; he looked with utter 
dismay at his old friend. 

But Miss Gregg went on without glancing 
at either of the two young people: “I de- 
duced he might be sitting up examining his 
plunder or might even be planning to steal 
more while the rest of us were asleep. By 
the time the stable clock struck one I couldn’t 
lie there inactive any longer. I got up and 
put on this dressing gown and slippers. 
That is how I chanced to have them on when 
the alarm was given. Doris was sound 
asleep. I crept out of our suite without 
waking her. That is one of the joys of being 
young. Young folks’ consciences are so 
tough from many sins that they sleep like 
babes.” 

She caught herself up in this philosophical 
digression. Then clasping the book a little 
tighter, she continued: “I slipped out into 
the passageway. There was a faint light in 
the lower hall. I looked down. Macduff 
was lying at the foot of the stairs. I think he 
heard me, for he lifted his head from between 
his paws and wagged his tail. Then I peered 
over the banisters, and I saw Thax sitting at 
his study table. He was dressed—as he is 
now. The coast was clear for a peep into his 
room in case he had left the stolen things 
lying around there. So I tiptoed to his door 
and tried it. It was locked. Of course,” she 
added primly, “I didn’t dream Willis Chase 
was in there. Yes, I tiptoed to his room and 
tried the knob. That was the rattling sound 
Clive Creede heard just after the stable 
clock struck.” 





HE glanced sharply at Creede. Clive 

nodded profoundly in wordless gratitude. 

“‘ As I was starting back toward my suite,”’ 
she went on, “I heard Thax start to come 
up the stairs. I crouched back behind the 
highboy in the upper hall. I didn’t care to 
be seen at that time of night rambling 
around my host’s house in such costume 
or lack of costume. It was not coyness, un- 
derstand, but fear of ridicule. Coyness, in a 
woman of my age, is like a scarecrow left in 
a field after the crop is gathered. Well, there 
I hid while he went past me, near enough 
for me to have stuck a pin in him. And, by 
the way, he did not try the knob of the room 
where Willis Chase was. He didn’t try any 
doors at all. He just groped along till he 
came to the third-story stairs. Then he went 
up them.” 

There was a slight general rustle at this 
announcement. 

Miss Gregg resumed: “I wondered what 
he had been doing in his study at one o’clock. 
I wondered if he was looking over the loot 
there. -I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
find out. You know, chief, I believe that 
Providence sends us our temptations in 
order that we may yield to them gracefully. 
If we resist them the time will come when 
Providence will rebuke our stubbornness by 
sending us no more temptations, and a 
temptationless old age is a hideous thing to 
look forward to. But that is beside the 
point. Excuse me for moralizing. The idea 
just occurred to me, and it seemed too good 
to keep to myself. Let me see, where was I?”’ 

“You said you were tempted to go down 
to the study while Mr. Vail was in the third 
story,’ prompted the chief, “to see if you 
could find “4 





“¢ H, YES,” she recalled herself; “quite 
so. I was tempted. That means I 
yielded. I scuttled down there as fast and as 
quietly as I could. I barely had time to in- 
spect the desk top and one or two drawers; 
no sign of the plunder in any of them; then 
I heard him coming downstairs. There was 
no chance to get back to my room. So I 
I so far lost the dignity which I like to be- 
lieve has always been mine as to dodge down 


behind the desk—in the narrow space be 
tween it and the wall. By the way, Thax, you 
must—you simply must tell Horoson to see 
the maids sweep more carefully in that 
cranny. I was deathly afraid the dust would 
make me sneeze. It was shamefully thick.”’ 

“Well, ma’am?’”’ again prompted the chief. 

“Exeuse me, chief; I am a housewife 
myself. That’s the only kind of wife I have 
ever cared to be, by the way. Well, there 
I hid. Thax came into the study. And as 
he wouldn’t go out of it, I had to sit there on 
the floor. I suppose it was only fora couple 
of hours at most, though I could have 
sworn it was at least nine Arctic winters. 
All of me went to sleep except my brain. 
My legs were lifeless except when they took 
turns at pringling. So was my back. And 
the dust ‘i 

“While you were there,” asked the chief, 
“did Mr. Vail leave the room?” 





“TF HE had,” she retorted in fierce con- 

tempt, “do you suppose I’d have kept 
on sitting there in anguish, man? No, the in- 
considerate ruffian stayed. He didn’t even 
have the decency to go to sleep, so I could 
escape. I heard the stable clock strike two, 
and then, several months later, I heard it 
strike three. Oh, I forgot! My hands are 
on the book. It struck three an hour later, 
not several months later. Then, just after it 
struck three, that wretched man got up and 
stretched and went out.” 

“7 

“He walked to the front door and opened 
it. By that time I was on my feet. Both of 
them were asleep—both my feet, I mean 
and I had to stamp them awake. It took me 
perhaps five seconds, and it hurt like the 
very mischief. Then I was for creeping up 
to bed. But as I saw the open front door 
I was tempted again. I thought perhaps 
he had*had some signal from an accomplice 
outside—a signal I hadn’t heard. I went to- 
ward the door. And at that instant this 
collie here set up the most awful yowling. 
[ bolted past him up the stairs. As I got to 
the top I looked back. Macduff was still 
yowling. And Thax Vail came running into 
the house to see what ailed the cur.”’ 

“Then - gd 

“What I am getting at is that Thax was 
not out of my sight for more than thirty 
seconds in all—thirty seconds at the very 
most,’’ she concluded. “And I leave it to 
your own common sense if he could have 
climbed to the window of his room in that 
time, found and killed Willis Chase in the 
dark—he carried no flash light; I saw that 
through the knee hole of the desk as he went 
out—climbed down again and got into the 
house—all inside of thirty seconds. He 
couldn’t, and you know he couldn’t.” 

She glared defiance at the chief, then in 
placid triumph let her eyes roam the circle 
of faces. The Moselys were wide-eyed with 
interest. Doris avoided her aunt’s searching 
gaze; her own eyes were downcast, her face 
working. Clive Creede gave a great sigh, as 
of relief. Vail came forward, lifted one of the 
little old Jady’s hands from the book and 
kissed it. He said nothing. 





T WAS the chief who broke the brief silence 

which followed the testimony. “ You— 
you are certain, Miss Gregg, that the time Mr. 
Vail was out of your sight was not longer 
than thirty seconds?” he asked, troubled. 

“T didn’t have a stop watch,” she retorted 
tartly. ‘‘ But the time was just long enough 
for me to stand up, stamp the pringles out of 
my joints, go to the front hall, and then to 
run to the top of one short flight of stairs. 
In that time, if he had committed the mur- 
der, he must have traversed the whole dis- 
tance around the veranda walk to a spot 
below his own room, climbed the vines— 
making sure not to let them rustle loudly— 
crawl across the roof to the window, wriggle 
in, locate the bed and the man on it, kill him, 
and repeat the whole process of getting 
through the window to the roof and from 
the roof to the ground and from the ground 
to the front door. If he could do that in 
thirty seconds or less he deserves immunity 
for his speed record.” 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Modern Broom 


Less than ctwo years ago the Fuller Broom of Aztec 
Fibre solved the problem of a satisfactory and economi- 














cal broom. Soon Fuller Brooms were proving their 






economy and universal usefulness in a million homes. 





Now, the Fuller Broom again advances economy and 





serviceability in its new detachable handle. This per- 






mits replacing the Aztec Fibre, when it is finally worn 
down, thus making unnecessary the buying of a com 
plete new broom. 








More than ever before, the Fuller Fibre Broom now 
outsweeps and outlasts several old-fashioned brooms. A 
million women like it because it is lighter in weight, per- 
fectly balanced, and used with less effort. It sweeps 
perfectly and without injury to the finest rugs. Equally 
effective for porch or sidewalk. 

















This Broom, which has literally swept the country 
in popularity, is just another example of how Fuller 
Brushes are designed to make housework easier, less 
tiring and more economical. Like all the other Fuller 
Brushes, it can be secured only from the Fuller Man, 
who calls at your home at regular intervals. He dem- 
P onstrates such Fuller Brushes as will be useful for your 
“ home. Any brushes you may select, you do not pay for 
until delivered. 















If the Fuller Man has not called lately, a postcard from you 
will carry word to the Fuller Man in your neighborhood that you 
are waiting to see him. Address The Fuller Brush Company, 
1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton.) 







The Fuller Broom 
of 1zter Fibre 
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69 USES —HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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“He could not have done it in less than 
several minutes,” said the chief consider 
ingly. ‘‘Nor, if you were out in the front 
hall for part of that time, could you have 
failed to hear the rustle of the vines or the 
steps on the roof. That would cut the time 
down to even less than the thirty seconds 
you speak of. No, he could not have done it 
Mr. Vail, I can only apologize for my hint at 
arresting you. I see no evidence at present 
to hold you or anyone else on. Miss Gregg’s 
word, to say nothing of her solemn oath, 
would convince any jury in this county, and 
would clear you. Doctor, you will be ready 
to testify at the inquest that Mr. Chase had 
been dead less than one 
hour when you ex- 
amined him?” 

**T shall,” replied 
Lawton unhesitatingly. 

The tramp of feet in 
the front hall put an " 
end to any further 
queries. Whitcomb and » 
two other constables ::. » 
stood in the doorway, 
having arrived in an- “ 
swer to the telephone 
summons. 

At once the chief 
changed from inquisitcr 
to policeman. “ First of 
all,” he directed, “ we'll 
examine the ground 
under that window. Then we'll climb up, 
the same way, if we can borrow a ladder.” 


E WENT over to the nearest long window 
and threw open the old-fashioned wooden 
shutters. The lightning transition from spec- 
tral night to flush daylight came as a shock to 
the group. It jolted them back to normality. 
Joshua Q. Mosely was the first to speak. 
“Guess we'll hunt up Pee-air and have 
him bring the car around,” said he briskly 
‘The wife and I did our packing last night 
No sense in our sticking here any longer. 
I'll leave my address with you, chief, and a 
memo about the reward. Guess we'll move 
along to Lee or maybe to Stockbridge or 
Great Barrington for breakfast. See you 
before we go, Mr. Vail. So long.” 

He followed the chief and his men from 
the room, Mrs. Mosely in tow. Doctor 
Lawton drifted aimlessly after the chief 

rhe four who remained stood for a mo 
ment looking after the receding outlanders 

Then Clive Creede turned impulsively, 


remorsefully to Vail. “I’m so sorry, old 
man,” he exclaimed, “‘so rotten sorry. I 
never meant i 

“Sorry?” echoed Miss Gregg “You 
needn't be. You did your best t’s no 


fault of yours that Thax isn’t to be held for 
the grand jury.” 

“It’s all right, Clive,” said Vail, pitying 
his friend’s utter elie oes “You 


meant well.”’ 


T’S all wrong,” denied Creede heart 

brokenly. ‘I’ve harmed the best friend 
I have in the world. The fact that I was 
trying to help doesn’t make any difference 
If you don’t mind I'll follow the Moselys’ 
example, pack up and go home.” 

‘““Nonsense,”’ scoffed Vail; ‘‘no harm’s 
done. Stay on here. You meant all right.” 

“*Clive,’’ Miss Gregg broke in, “ I’ve known 
you always. I knew your father. I know your 
brother, though I don’t mention that when 
I can help it. All of you have had plenty of 
faults. But not one of you was ever a fool 
you least of all. The war must have done 
queer things to your head as well as to your 
lungs and heart. No man with all the brains 
you took with you to France could have come 
back with so few; it isn’t in human nature. 
There’s a catch in this somewhere.” 

Creede bowed his head in weary acceptance 

f her tirade. Then he looked in furtive 
appeal at Doris. But the girl was again 
sitting with tight-clenched hands, her eyes 
downcast, her soft lips twitching. From her 
averted face he looked to Vail. 

“I’m sorry, Thax,” he repeated heavily, 
“and I’m going. I’d rather. It’ll be pleas 
anter all around. If I can bother you to 
phone for a taxi I'll go up and get my things 
together.” 


He left the room, Vail at his heels still 
protesting against the invalid’s decision 

Miss Gregg watched them go. Then she 
turned to Doris. There was something de 
fiant, something almost apprehensive in the 
old lady’s aspect as she approached her 
niece. 

“Well?” she challenged. 

Doris sprang to her feet, her great dark 
eyes regarding Miss Gregg with fascinated 
horror. 

“Oh, auntie!’”’ she breathed accusingly. 
‘Auntie!” 

“Well,” bluffed the old lady with an 
effort at swagger, ‘“‘ what then?” 

“Aunt Hester,” ex- 
claimed the girl, “it was 
I who couldn’t sleep a 
wink last night, not 
you. I heard the stable 
clock strike every single 
hour from twelve to 
three, and - 
“Well,” argued Miss 
Gregg, ““what if you 
i did? Have you any 
monopoly on hearing 
stable clocks strike?”’ 








“T had last night,” 
responded the girl, ‘‘so 





far as our suite was con- 

















cerned. I lay there and 
listened to you snoring. 
You went to sleep be- 
fore you had been in bed ten minutes, and 
you never stopped snoring one moment till 
Macduff began to howl so horribly. Then 
you told the chief you didn’t sleep at all, and 
you told him that awful rigmarole, when not 
one single syllable of it was true. Auntie!”’ 

““My dear,” demanded Miss Gregg, eva 
sion falling from her as she came at last to 
bay, “would you rather have had me tell 
one small lie or have Thaxton Vail lose one 
large life? Circumstantial evidence—his own 
knife and his absence from the house at just 
the critical time and all that; and Clive 
Creede’s rank idiocy in blabbing the very 
worst things he could have blabbed—all that 
would have sent Thax to prison without bail 
to await his trial. And, ten to one, it would 
have convicted him.” 


UT, auntie,” protested the confused 

Doris; “surely you could have told the 
story without taking oath on it. Perjury is 
a terrible thing, even to save a life. Oh, 
hou could you? ms 

“T didn’t commit perjury,”’ stoutly denied 
Miss Gregg. “In the first place, I took care 
not to say I was on oath and not to swear 
to anything at all. In the second place, the 
Elzevir Bible is in the bottom drawer 
Thax’s desk. I know, because I put it the 
not half an hour ago.” 

She crossed to the table and snatched up 
the muslin-covered volume, this time with no 
reverence at all. Ripping off the sleazy 
cover, she disclosed the volume itself to the 
girl’s wondering eyes. It was a bulky copy 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

‘““Whatever else Thax Vail is,’ Miss Gregg 
informed her, “he’s not a born fool. Not 
brilliant, but assuredly not a fool. He 
wouldn’t kill young Chase or anyone else 
with a knife that everyone would recognize 
at once as Thax’s own, and then go away, 
leaving it in the wound, for the police to find 
No, Thax didn’t kill Chase. But someone 
who hates Thax did.” 


“What 


"Wet else should he have used that 
knife? He must have picked it up 
after I used it for a corkscrew, either right 
afterward or else found it here in the night 
after we'd all gone to bed. These windows 
with their back-number clasps are ridicu- 
lously easy to open from outside. And from 
where Thax sat or lay in the study, the 
sound of anyone carefully entering this room 
couldn’t have been heard. Whoever came in 
to kill Willis Chase must have planned to do 
it with some other weapon, some weapon he 
brought along to do it with. Then he saw 
the knife, and he knew it would switch sus- 
picion to Thax. So he used that.” 


(Continued on Page 44) 
























Add to Fruit 


Do you know what Puffed 
Rice—airy, toasted, thin and 
fragile—adds to a dish of fruit? 


It adds what flaky crust adds 
to shortcake or to pie—a most de- 
lightful blend. Try it tomorrow. 


A morning food confection 


Puffed Rice is a_ breakfast 
cereal with which nothing else 
compares. 
exploded 
mal size. 


It is rice grains steam- 
puffed to 8 times nor- 


The food cells are broken for 
easy digestion. The fearful heat 
gives an almond taste. The crisp, 
flaky tidbits will crush at a 
touch. 


Also crisp and douse with 
melted butter for hungry chil- 
dren in the afternoons. They eat 
like peanuts or popcorn. 


Whole wheat, fitted to digest. 
Minerals, vitamines 
and bran 

Puffed Wheat is whole wheat 
puffed. Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused in every 
kernel. 

The food cells are broken, so 
the elements feed. 


Whole wheat supplies 12 min- 


These flavory, flaky, Quaker Puffed Grains 


erals which growing children 
must have. It supplies their need 
of bran. And milk supplies the 
vitamines— all three. 


Countless children suffer for 
lack of some of these. 


Whole grains made inviting 


Puffed Grains make whole 
grains tempting. They supply 
the whole-grain elements in 
ideal form. And they make the 
milk dish so delightful that chil- 
dren eat these matchless foods 
in plenty. 





The Night Dish 


Crisp, airy grains, in milk 


Do you know any other whole 
grain foods which so meet these 
requirements ? 


If not, keep Puffed Grains 
ever handy. Children will eat 
them in a dozen ways, morning, 
noon and night. And every serv- 
ing means a combination of 


whole-grain foods and milk. 


Quaker 


= z Pufted Wheat 


‘ Whole grains, steam-exploded 
Quaker 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 












































































The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


Do you know that the first signs of age 
are shown in the skin, and that it is 
the surest indicator of bodily health? 


Is it right, then, that anything so important should be given 
only chance attention? Yet that is the attitude many women have 
towards their skin, and it is why they look old at thirty. Remember 
that a soft, smooth complexion is not to be had after the age of 
twenty without persistent effort. 


Cleanliness is the basis of beauty—yet not all clean skins are 
beautiful. Sometimes the cleansing has been too rough, but more 
often the soap was too harsh. You cannot be over careful in the selec- 
tion of your toilet soap. Never purchase any kind because it is 
cheap. To save at the expense of your skin is misplaced economy. 


Give yourself a beauty treatment with Resinol Soap tonight, 
and you will understand why thousands of women consider it the 
ideal cleanser. After the rich lather has been carefully rinsed, and 
the skin gently but thoroughly dried, you will be surprised at its 
But Resinol Soap does 
more. By power of the Resinol it contains, it builds with each 
treatment a healthy resistance to germ invasion. As these little 
parasites are acknowledged to be the primary cause of skin dis- 
orders, why not try to prevent their development ? 


softness, smoothness and delicate glow. 


The daily use of Resinol Soap will give you the comfort of know- 
ing that your skin is properly cleansed and protected. Sold by the 
cake or box at all drug and toilet goods counters. 


May we send you a free trial size cake? 
Write Dept. 2-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


“Simply perfection for any complexion”’ 
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The Amateur Inn 


(Continued from Page 43) 


‘But the windows here were still fastened 
from inside just now,” argued Doris. ‘ Be 
sides, it’s proved the murderer got in through 
a window upstairs. He couldn’t have come 
in through these windows and got the knife 
and then have gone out again and closed and 
locked them from the inside. He couldn’t 
And Thax was the last person downstairs 
here last night. So nobody from inside the 
house, either, could have got down here and 
stolen the knife and gone upstairs with it 
again. The study door is right at the foot of 
the stairs. Thax couldn’t have helped seeing 
and hearing him, even if he’d been able to 
step twice over Macduff without disturbing 
the dog. No, it couldn’t be.” 


- OU are quite right,”’ agreed Miss Gregg. 
“Tt couldn’t. Lots of things in this 
mystery-drama world can’t be; but most of 
them are—which reminds me I must wake 
Horoson and have her get some coffee made. 
We'll all be the better for some breakfast.”’ 
She bustled into the hall. Thaxton Vail 
was standing in the front doorway, looking 
disconsolately out into the sunrise. 

“He went,” reported Vail, turning back 
into the house as Miss Gregg and Doris 
emerged into the hallway. “I’m sorry, for 
he isn’t fit to. He’s still all in.” 

““Who?” asked Doris. 

“Clive Creede. This thing has cut him up 
fearfully. He talked a lot of rot about hav- 
ing injured me and not having the courage to 
face me again. I told him it was silly. But 
he went. He wouldn’t even wait for a 
taxi—just went afoot, leaving his luggage to 
be sent for. Poor chap!”’ 

Miss Gregg passed on into the kitchen 
regions. The police, their inspection of the 
house’s exterior completed, were trooping 
ponderously upstairs. 

Doris and Vail stood alone in the glory of 
sunrise that flooded the wide old halls. For 
a few moments neither of them spoke again, 
but they stood there side by side, looking out 
on the fire-red eastern sky and the marvel of 
sunrise on trees and lawn. Unconsciously 
their hands had met and were close clasped. 

“In books,” said Vail presently, ‘the 
falsely suspected hero thanks the heroine elo- 
quently for her trust in him. I’m not going 
to thank you, Doris. But I think you know 
what your glorious trust means to me. 

“When I get out of this tangle—and I’m 
not going to let you be mixed up in it—there 
are all sorts of things I’m going to say to 
you, whether I have the right to or not. Till 
then —’’ He checked himself, his ardent 
words ending in a growl of disgust 


TP THE driveway, toward the house, was 

striding Osmun Creede. He had changed 

his dark habiliments of the preceding night 

for a suit of flannels. His sagging shoulder 

and slight limp were accentuated by the 
outdoor garb. 

Doris drew back from the doorway at 
sight of him. But Vail stood where he was 
“T met Clive down the road,” began O 
mun with no salutation as he mounted the 
veranda steps. ‘I was driving here to sce 
him—to try once more to persuade him to 
come to Canobie with me. I made him drive 
on home in my runabout—he wouldn’t come 
back here with me—while I stopped to get 
his luggage. May I trouble you to have it 
brought down?” He spoke with studied for- 

mality, his rasping voice icy and aloof. 

“The servants aren’t up yet,” said Vail no 
more warmly. “If you’ll wait here a minute 
I'll go up and get it for you myself.” 

He did not ask Osmun to enter, nor did 
Creede make any move to do so. 

As Vail retired into the house on his 
quest Osmun’s blinking eyes behind their 
thick spectacles caught sight of Doris Lane 
just within the shadow of the hall. 

“Doris,” he said quickly, “if you and Miss 
Gregg want to get away I can have a car of 
mine here inside of twenty minutes. And if 
you and she will stay on at Canobie till 
Stormcrest is ready for you to go back to it 
I'll be happier than I can say. 

‘Clive told me about it just now. It’s 
unbelievable. And I know how eager you 
both must be to get away.” 

“You are entirely mistaken,’ she _ re- 
turned. “Why should we go away?” 


“T was thinking of the man who is your 
host. Clive has just left me in a huff because 
I told him I believed Thaxton Vail is the only 
person with the motive or the opportunity 
for killing Chase. But it is true. A thousand 
things point to it.” 


“7 AM afraid nobody whose opinion is 

worth while will agree with you,” she an 
swered. “I don’t care to discuss it, please. 
You'll excuse me, won’t you, if I go in? I 
must find Aunt Hester.” 

She ended by turning on her heel and dis 
appearing down the dusky hall. Halfway in 
her retreat she passed the chief and Doctor 
Lawton and two of the three constables 
coming down from their examination of the 
upper rooms. 

“Anything new, doctor?”’ she asked Law- 
ton, detaining him as the three others con- 
tinued their progress to the front doors 

The doctor waited till the trio passed out 
of earshot. Then, lowering his voice, he said 
quizzically: ‘‘ The chief’s got another bee in 
his bonnet now. He’s all up in the air over 
it. He says it lands the case against a blank 
wall.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, gen- 
uinely inquisitive. 

“Why,” said the doctor, as if ashamed to 
mention so fantastic a thing, “‘you know 
there was a shoe mark on the window sill and 
a scrap of mud where the killer had stepped 
on the sill on the way out.” 

“Or in,” suggested Doris. 

“Out,” corrected Lawton. 

“How do you know?” 

“The chief put his magnifying glass over 
it in the strong light just now,” said Doctor 
Lawton. ‘‘Then he made us all take a peep 
There was a faint outline of the ball of a shoe 
pressed against the white woodwork of the 
sill. And the shoe faced outward. That was 
clear from the curve of its outer edge. It was 
a left foot at that—a tennis shoe.” 

‘He wore tennis shoes to muffle the sound 
of his steps?” cried Doris. 

“That’s what I thought first,’ answered 
Lawton. ‘“‘So did the chief. But we both 
changed our minds.” 


“Why?” 
em N the doctor hesitated, almost shame- 


facedly. ‘‘It’sso—so queer,” said he, ‘*] 
can’t expect you to believe it. I didn’t be 
lieve it myself till the chief made me examine 
the marks under the magnifier and again 
under his pocket microscope. It was a tennis 
shoe. At once the chief began to ransack 
Thaxton Vail’s boot-trees, and to compare 
his boot soles with the size of this sole. Well, 
the sole mark on the sill was fully two sizes 
larger than any of Thaxton’s soles.” 

“T don’t see anything unbelievable about 
that,” she commented. “It clears Thax all 
the more complete ly.” 

“You're right,” said Lawton. “It clears 
Thax all right, as far as it goes. But that 
isn’t the unbelievable part of it. There were 
a pair of tennis shoes under the edge of the 
bed, lying a yard or so apart and in the 
shadow. We none of us saw them at first on 
account of the light—not till we had tested 
all Vail’s shoes by that imprint on the sill. 
Then the chief hit his toe against one of 
them. He stooped down and hauled them 
out. They had bits of mud still sticking to 
their instep. But one of them had much 
less than the other. They were bigger than 
any of Vail’s shoes. But we didn’t notice 
that till we had tested the left one, the one 
with the least mud on it, against the sill’s 
imprint. It fitted exactly. It did more. 
The sole grips were new rubber, with a 
crisscross pattern. And those grips were pre- 
cisely the same as the marks on the sill. The 
microscope proved it. The step on the sill 
was made by that very shoe. There couldn’t 
be any doubt of it.”’ 

“But — 

“Then came the oddest part,” continued 
the doctor. ‘‘ You've seen Cooley, the night 
constable? He clerks part time in the shoe 
store they’ve opened this year at Aura; he 
vowed they are a pair his boss had sent for, 
all the way to New York, to a pedic special- 
ist for—Willis Chase.” 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Great Saramount Fictures 
of the New Season 

d A Nation-wide Celebration of Great A James Cruze Production 

n “HOLLYWOOD” 


with 22 real stars and 56 screen celebrities 


POLA NEGRI 
in a George Fitzmaurice Production 


“THE CHEAT” 





‘ Artistic Advance in Screen Entertainment 
, : Paramount Week Sept. 2—8 
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d With Paramount Week the greatest motion picture season the world ever with Jack Holt,supported byCharlesdeRoche 
1¢ 
d saw gets well under way. GLORIA SWANSON 
After years of experimentation the art of the screen is coming to perfection. in a Sam Wood Production 
. 4 . , ‘HD 1c Cc E ~ BA hoa OED) 
The year just passed has been one of extraordinary development. A single BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE 
incident has been the advance showing by Paramount of the greatest photo- “THE PURPLE HIGHWAY” 
er - ‘ : Pe ‘ ‘ 
or play ever made, “The Covered Wagon.” if with Madge Kennedy 
P And now in Paramount Week you have the opportunity for a grand A William de Mille Production 
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ad five previous annual Paramount Weeks. RUGGLES OF RED GAI 
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RODOLPH VALENTINO in “ Blood and Sand.”’ A William de Mille Production, “GRUMPY” with Richard Dix and Lois Wilson 
| A Fred Niblo Production with May McAvoy, Theodore Roberts and Conrad “ . > 
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The Ladies’ HOME JOURNAL 


The New Way to Have Naturally 
Curly Hair ALL the Time 


Some More Prize-Winning Photos in Country-Wide Contest 
for Users of the Famous Nestle Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving by the New LANOIL Process 


f™ 


Mother Curls ‘‘Three Daughters and 
Two Nieces’’—School Girl ‘‘Waves 


Seven in Her Class’’ 


Mother LANOIL- 
Waves Sick 
Daughter’s Hair 
‘This little girl was 
ill in bed, when I 
waved her hair with 
your clever inven- 
tion,”’ writes Mrs. 
LLoyp, mother of 
E.va, from Walla 
Walla, Wash. ‘Her 
hair is bobbed and 
medium thick. We 
are simply de lighte od 

with her curls.’ 


Her Hair Was 


The Nestle LANOIL Home Outfit in Use 


A single application gives you naturally 
curly hair. No bre -akage, frizz or harshness 
is possible. The waving is comfortable and 
quick, the results are permanent and lovely. 
Illustrated booklet sent on request. 


Perfectly Straight 


Miss LEONA BINGMAN, 118 


Spring St., 


Keyser, W. Va., 


says, ‘‘My hair was perfectly 
straight and very fine. I 
curled it seven months ago, 


and since 


thinks I 


LANOIL-Waved Three 
Months Before This Photo 


Miss Lena M. Marttice, of 
Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 
writes, ‘I have had wonderful 
waves—soft, long and lustrous 
for three months now and am 
thankful to you, Mr. Nestle." 


Her Husband Helped 


LANOIL-Wave Her Hair 
My husband likes small 


waves and helped me get this 
hour writes 

e, of Arling 

nsider LANOI 


=e) tit) famous New York hair 
genius, Mr. C. Nestle, has 

created a sensation with 

tul Home Out 
,whichm 


| his wondert 
fitinvention akes 
hair on child or adult 
naturally curly and wavy—-NOT to 
stay for “seven days”’ only, but for 
ALWAYS, through every test of rain, 
shampoo, perspiration, bathing or fog. 


» straightest 


In June we published several photo 
graphs of prize winners in the recent 
LANOIL-waving contest. We here pub 
lish additional ones to illustrate the re 


sults which you too may expect with your 


hair. Unless you can come to the great 
Nestle Establishments in New York, 
where over 200 waves are given daily to 
New York’s smartest women, the Nestle 
Lanoit Home Outfit is the on/y way 
you can get genuine, naturally curly hair. 

Other methods of curling the 
hair cannot do what the Nestle 
Lanoil Method does. They are 


easily defeated by perspiration, rain, 


fog or bathing—influences which act 





AG ENTS he lhc We now have 
several hundred women and girls who make 
a tidy, a eit nt income by selling the 
famous Nestle Home Outfit and we are 
ready to employ more. If interested, full 
particulars will gladly be forwarded. 








then everyone 
have beautiful 
natural curls.’ 


Our fully illustrated explanatory 
booklet sent free on request. 


just the opposite way on hair treated by 
the Nestle Home Outfit. All humidity 
makes such hair a instead of 
straighter and the dainty 
which will give you ‘or hair is per 

rec tly safe, and fun to operate. We do 
not ask you to take it on our word. We 
will give you free supplies and thirty 
days to test it on your own hair, and 
we will take all responsibility. 

Send a money order, check or bank draft 
for $15 today. Or, if more convenient, deposit 
it with your postman when the Outfit arrives. 
It is distinctly understood that should you 
decide within 30 days’ test that your curls and 
waves are not as you expect, you need only 
return the Outfit, and the entire $15 will be re 
funded immediately without deduction for post 
age, free trial supplies or the use of the Outfit. 

in 65,000 hate the Home Outfit has made 
the women, girls and children happy with nat- 
ural, silky-bright permanent waves and curls. 
Remember that the Nestle Lanort Outfit will 
last a lifetime, and can be used on as many 
heads as you desire. Do away with your straight 
hair troubles today by sending tor this won- 
derful little invention. 


Should you like more particulars before 
ordering the Home Outfit on trial, 
write for our free interesting booklet on 
Nestle Waving by the LANOIL Process. 
NESTLE LANOIL Co., 
Established 1905 
12 and 14 East 49th Street, 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


September, 192 
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The Amateur Inn 


(Continued from Page 44) 


The girl was staring at him in frank per- 
plexity. ‘ But,” she argued, “you just said 
the left shoe of that pair was the same shoe 
that had made the mark on the white wood- 
work of the window sill when the murderer 
esc -aped. How could it - 

‘That’s the part of it none 
understand.” 

The girl’s puzzled eyes roamed to the 
veranda. Osmun Creede had halted the 
chief. The latter was now talking earnestly 
to him, presumably reciting the impossible 
tale of this latest development 

Perhaps it may have been the effect of the 
light, but Doris as she watched half fancied 
she saw Osmun’s lean face grow greenish 
white and his jaw muscles twitch convul- 
sively as if in an effort to keep steady his 
expression. But at once the real or fancied 
look was gone, and he was listening stolidly. 

“Tt must be a cruel blow to him,” she 
mused to herself, “to find still further proof 
that Thax is innocent. No wonder he seems 
so stricken 

Thaxton Vail interrupted her reverie by 
coming downstairs carrying Clive’s suitcase 
and a light overcoat and hat. These he bore 
to the veranda and, without a word, handed 
them to Osmun. Creede took them in equal 
silence. Then as he turned to depart, he 
favored Vail with an expressionless stare. 
“You’ve got more brain, more craft than I 
gave you credit for, Thax,” he said abruptly. 
“They'll never convict you.” 


of us can 


HE inquest had come and gone. Its 

jury, of Aura citizens and two summer 
folk, duly instructed by Lawton as to the 
form of their verdict, gave opinion that 
Willis Chase had come to his death at the 
hands of a person or persons unknown 
wielding a sharp instrument, to wit, a punch 
blade of an identified knife, and a blunt in 
strument, that is, a similarly identified metal 
water carafe. That was all. 

Willis Chase’s sister and his brother-in- 
law came up from Great Barrington, where 
they had an all-year home; and they took 
charge of the dead man and his effects. 

By noon Vailholme had settled to a sem 
blance of its former pleasant calm. Doris 
and her aunt were the only remaining 
guests. 

The actors and spectators of the preceding 
night’s drama had a strange sense of unreal 
ity, as of having been part of some impos 
sible nightmare. To add to the 
gloom and discomfort, the day was the hot 
test of the year. The 
passed the ninety mark before ten o 
By twelve it was hover 
seven, and not a vestige f breez 
the heat. 

Directly after the early lunch at Vail 
holme, which nobody w inted, Miss Gregg 
took anxious note of Doris’ drooping weari 
ness and ordered her upstairs for a nap. The 
past twenty hours’ events and a sleepless 
night had taken toll of even the girl’s buoy 
ant young strength. Willingly she obeyed 
the command to rest. 

“T’ll be along presently,” said Miss Gregg 
as Doris started upstairs. “I want to dis- 
cover a breeze. Come along, Thax, and show 
me where it is.” 

Vail reluctantly left the more comfortable 
hall to follow her to the porch. Macduff rose, 
too, stretched himself fore and aft in true 
collie fashion, and stalked out onto the torrid 
veranda with the two misguided humans 


& THEY came out on the hot veranda a 
rusty and dusty car of ancient vintage 
appeared around the driveway curve. At its 
wheel wasa rusty and dusty man of even more 
ancient vintage—to wit, Dr. Ezra Lawton. 

“Hello!” hailed Thaxton as the car 
wheezed to a halt under the porte-cochére. 
“What brings you back so soon? I figured 
you would be sleeping all day. Anything 
new?” 

“Yes and no,” answered Lawton, scram 
bling up the steps to greet Miss Gregg and 
his host. ‘“‘I met Osmun Creede’s chauffeur 
as I was starting out on a call. I asked him 
how Clive is. He said he didn’t know, and 
that Clive must be at Rackrent Farm, for he 
isn’t at Canobie. I got to thinking, and I’m 
going to take a run over there. He’s sick. 


sense ol 


thermometer had 


He isn’t fit to be staying all alone, or just 
with his two old negroes, at that gas-reeking 
house. If he won’t go to Canobie and if he 
won’t come back here, I’m going to kidnap 
him and make him come home with me till 
he’s more on his feet again.” 

“Good old Samaritan!” applauded Vail 

“But that isn’t why I stopped here on my 
way,” pursued Lawton. “I’ve been think 
ing. You told me Clive brought that German 
army knife home to you. I’m wondering if 
he happened to bring home several of them 
as presents, or if that was the only one. If 
there are more than one it may throw a 
light on this muddle to find out who has the 
other or the others. If there are several and 
they’re all alike it may not have been yours 
that killed Chase.”’ 

“T see,” answered Vail, adding: “No, he 
didn’t tell me whether that was the only one 
or not.” 

“Well, is there any mark on yours by 
which you can be sure one of the other 
knives didn’t kill Chase?” 


O. BY the way, if you don’t mind, doc- 

tor, I'll goacrossto Rackrent Farm with 
you. All morning I’ve been feeling remorse 
ful about the way the poor chap left here 
He’s so sensitive, he’ll be brooding over the 
way he bungled in trying to help me. I'll go 
over and see if I can’t make him feel better 
about it.”’ 

“Come along,” cheerily 
doctor. “‘Plenty of room. Hop in.”’ 

“T think,” suddenly decided Miss Gregg — 
“T think I'll do some hopping too. I went 
over the boy roughshod. I was cross and 
tired. I'll tell him I’msorry. Besides, there 
may be a bit of breeze in driving. There’s 
none here. Come on, Macduff.”’ 

Rackrent Farm lay less than a mile from 
Vailholme’s farther gate. As the car turned 
into the farmhcuse’s great neglected front 
yard and stopped, there was no sign of life in 
or about the unkempt house as it baked in 
the merciless sunshine. Neither of the old 
negro servants appeared. Clive did not 
come to door or window in response to the 
unwonted arrival of visitors at his hermitage 
An almost ominous stillness and vacancy 
seemed to brood over the whole place 

“T don’t like this,’”’ commented Lawton. 

Macduff had leaped to earth and was 
standing with muscles taut. His muzzle was 
pointed skyward. His sensitive nostrils de 
flated and filled with lightning alternation as 
he sniffed ay ve at the lifeless air 

Then he flashed up the scorching walk 
past the > Bo and toward the front door 
Within six feet of the door he shied | 
frightened horse at something which lay in 
his path, and he crouched back irresol 
on his furry haunches 

At the same moment the trio rounded the 
curve ol path between two high boxwoods 
which had shut off their view of the bricked 
space in front of the doorway here, 
sprawling face downward on the hot bricks 
at their feet, lay the body of a man. 


assented the 


] ] 
| utely 
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N ISS GREGG flinched unconsciously and 
‘3. caught hold of Vail’s arm. The doctor, 
his professional instincts aroused, ran forward 
and knelt at the man’s side, turning him over 
so that the body lay face up beneath the piti- 
less furnace heat of the sky. The dazzling 
white glare of sunlight poured down upon 
the upturned dead visage. 

“Clive !’’ panted Miss Gregg dizzily 
it’s Clive Creede!” 

“Not a mark on him,”’ mumbled Vail, who 
had bent beside the doctor over the lifeless 
body; ‘‘not a mark. Sunstroke most likely. 
In his weakened state, coming out of the 
house into this inferno of heat You’re 
sure he’s dead, doctor?” 

For an instant Lawton did not answer 
Then he finished his deftly rapid examination 
and rose dazedly to his feet. “‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
his face a foolish blank of bewilderment, 
“he is dead, but he has been dead less than 
fifteen minutes, and—it wasn’t sunstroke 
He ——” 

The doctor paused. Then from between 
his amazement-twisted lips he blurted, 
** He froze to death!” 


“Oh, 


(Concluded in the October Home Fournal) 
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America's Paste 
: Fine Closed 


Eight months agoan innovation. — steel, it combines the intimacy 
Today a national institution! of the coupe with the comfort of 


mee sy the sedan. Doors front and rear 
The Willys-Knight Coupe-Sedan provide easy entrance and exit 
has achieved a vogue which we 


for all five passengers. 
have never seen equalled among 
enclosed motor cars. 













Upholstery and appointments 
are exquisite. The far-famed 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
wer improves with use. 

d1t1- . 


ling 5-pass Coupe Sedin $ 1235; 3-pass, Roads iss. ‘ub $1635: Zpass. Touring $1435; 
‘Se sf. ot ec rue the righ ing eer mere eens eno tarice 


ana 


a A creation of consummate 
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Palm and Olive Oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 
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Often you meet a woman with vivid beauty that 
exerts an irresistible charm. It doesn’t depend upon 
regularity of features, or the color of eyes and hair. 
A smooth, fresh, flawless skin—a complexion glow- 
ing with the radiance of health and free from im- 
perfections—this is the secret of alluring attraction. 

Cleopatra had it,and her name will always be the 
symbol of all-conquering beauty. She perfected this 
beauty, and kept it in this perfection in a simple, 
natural way which history has handed down for 
modern women. 


How She Did It 


By thorough, gentle, daily cleansing which kept 
the texture of her skin firm, fine-grained and smooth. 
Dirt, oil and perspiration were never allowed to col- 
lect, to enlarge and irritate the tiny skin pores. The 
lavish use of cosmetics practiced by all ancient wo- 
men did her no harm, because every day she carefully 
washed them away. 

Her secret—palm and olive oils, valued as both 
cleansers and cosmetics in the days of ancient Egypt. 
Thecrude combination which served the great queen 
so well was the inspiration for our modern Palmolive. 


Bedtime Is Best 
Your daily cleansing is best done at night, 


4 


Beauty That 








Lures 


so your complexion may be revived and refreshed 
during sleep. The remains of rouge and powder, the 
accumulations of dirt and natural skin oil, the traces 
of cold cream should always be removed 

So, just before retiring, wash your face in the 
smooth, mild Palmolive lather. Massage it gently 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly and dry with a soft 
towel. 


In the morning refresh yourself with a dash of 


cold water and then let your mirror tell the story. 
Charming freshness and natural roses will smile 
back at you. 


Once Costly Luxuries 


When Cleopatra kept her loveliness fresh and 
radiant by using Palm and Olive oils, they were ex- 
pensive. Today these rare and costly oils are offered 
in a perfected blend at modest cost. Palmolive fac- 
tories work day and night. Palm and olive oils are 
imported from overseas in vast quantities. 


The result is soap for which users would willingly 
pay 25c, but which costs only toc, the price 
of ordinary soap. The firm, fragrant, 
green cake, the natural 
color of the oils, is for 
sale the world over. 


ee 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 1803 
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Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25c quality 


for 


10c 
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The Lines Our Hats Will Take This Fall and Winter " 











Lewis Evelyne Varon Suzy 
Lewis uses green hatter’s plush with moiré ribbon for a matron’s 
hat, and combines a cloche with a draped turban in brown velvet. 


Lewis 


























Varon’s black hatter’s-plush tricorne is trimmed and edged with i 
plaited brown grosgrain, Suzy’s black felt in velvet ribbon. a 





Lines in hats follow the slanting line so fashionable in 
wraps and frocks. The large hat achieves this by a 
rolling brim, ending in an ornament at one side. The 
small one places bias folds on its crown, or trims one | 
side much higher than the other, giving the impres- 
sion of a downward slant. The small hat continues, 
too, to be popular, a roll in the brim, either in front 
or at the side, differentiating the fall model from the 
cloche worn so persistently throughout the summer. 
Hatter’s plush is a favorite fabric, and the great 
Reboux herself launches the hat combining two ma- 
terials. There is an ever-increasing demand for ribbon 
trimming, with grosgrain and moiré the popular media 
Ribbon is applied every way and place, and just as one 
concludes there is no other trimming used, along comes 
a saucy little brush of burnt turkey marabou or vulture, 
proclaiming that it alone is ‘‘cock o’ the walk.” 


HOUGH Doris Kenyon proves convincingly on 

this page that she looks charming in any type 

of hat, how many different Doris Kenyons we 
see! A closer inspection shows our impression of 
stateliness, coquetry, slimness and plumpness is 
due almost entirely to the hat she is wearing. There- 
fore, take heed to match well your moods with your 
hats! 

Take heed also that your hat harmonizes always 
with the gowns with which it must be worn. In 
ther years, the supremacy of black made this an 
isy task, but with the appearance of brown this fall 

a formidable rival it is a little more difficult. Some 
hades of brown are obliging enough to blend well with 

any others, and such a one is St. Hubert. This soft 
lusty brown is generally becoming, too—an important 
tem in selecting millinery for fall and winter wear. 





Eliane faces 
brown hatter’ 
ush with 


smari with 
lurrkey-maraovou 
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A slanting 
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braided satin on brim is smart. 


olume 
and 

iciency 

roduce 


> quality 


for 
Oc 


Reboux 


Reboux uses a new double-faced material—one side 
duvetyn, the other satin—draped over a black felt 


band for the hat above. The satin side shows in back. 















J fs ° , . 
The conventional afternoon picture hat from Geor- 


vette at left is of the almost inevitable brown hatter's 
& 


plush with sand and brown vulture trimming. 












; 


Lewis’ black velvet hat at right has a slanting line 
4 ) 





with an oblong cocarde of black satin as trimming. 





Georgette 
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Were These Sketched in 
Your Town? 


(ommon NaGstakes in Dress and Ftow 
to ©orrect Them 


Sketches by 
Margaret Lowry 





Of course, she’s very ignorant or she wouldn’t smile at her overdressed child’s rudeness, but we 
thought every large woman knew the peril of wearing a blouse and contrasting skirt! Not content 
vith that, she flaunts a normal waistline, something wisely avoided by those of us who are of generous 
proportions. Her large fur and drooping hat add to her shortness of neck and the “busy” look of her 
entire costume. Sylphlike, in contrast, is the wearer of the navy serge frock, in modified jumper 
effect over black satin. Its straight line at one side gives a slender effect and an embroidered batiste 
yoke—TI shape d—cut e shoulder breadth and gives a smart finish to the frock. 


tern necessity made me do it, fudge,” The worst mistake you cant See, for the 


ust be the plea of the golfer below. We : frock she wore was of red chiffon over red 
ire she rifle 1 a Near-I ast Reltef 4 ' satin! Vothing daunted, she chose to 
uire such a costume. What ¥ a , 4 juvenile a coiffure, too short a skirt, im 
t mind would ai. . Res possible“ slimpsy” panels, and too muc/ 
g , j , jewelry. Her hostess, in black silk crépe, 


man in her rigni 


vear plaid stocking ening 
and shoes in two colors? Her Feo eS rejoices that trains are once more “in, 
knowing the value of long lines and loos 


» AWHIN 


145 the same faull as a draped | 
it adds breadth to the face. What _ , : pe ie draperies. Wisely, too, she veils her large 
ve look at her opponent! arms with a jet-edged scarf of chiffon. 
martly latiored Aome spun 


ent lestimony fl 





€ (UC mari whe 
and bust, ragla 

ule a lurnea 

arf add height. She 
jacket embroidered in ¢ . 

hould know that tiers and ruffles 

ly pe of figure badly. Rememl 
are ano erweight, vear dark c1 


all lines straight! It certainly 


“Tf only we could appreciate criticism when it’s meant in a friendly way,” 
thinks the well-bred woman above, in her black silk crépe frock, the clev- 
erly arranged draperies of which are shown in small sketches below. She'd 
like to tell her neighbor that large women should avoid prints; that a 
drooping hat brim robs her of a nice throat line, and that sitting with the 
knees apart is not only vulgar, but adds to the general impression of size. 
1/so, that no greater mistake can be made than for the lars 
fitting clothes make her look smaller 


{ dids lo camo iflaging SiZé. 
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Fo ga? SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


On the floor REMOVE SEAL WITH 
ts pattern No. 323. , DAMP CLOTH 
In the 6 x 9 foot size 
ihe price is only $9.00 


> > 


* 


Be Sure to Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
background) protects you against imitation floor-cover- 
ings, and gives you the protection of our money-back 
guarantee. It is pastéd on the face of every genuine Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Sea/ 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it when you buy. 


Pattern 
No. 5 vi 8 











**Oh, Mother, you can’t see 
where I upset my milk last night’’ 


Practically nothing can stain the smooth waterproof 
surface of a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. All spilled 
things—even milk and grease, can be whisked away 
without leaving a tell-tale trace! Just a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the rug is spotlessly clean again. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs come in a host of attrac- 
tive designs. There are elaborate Oriental motifs for 
living rooms, and dining rooms, restful floral patterns 
for bedrooms, and wood-block and tile effects for 
kitchens and bathrooms. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat on the floor without any 
kind of fastening. They never kick up at the corners. 


Millions of people are using these beautiful, durable 
rugs all over the house owing to their very low cost 
and their sanitary features. 

6 feet x 9 feet $ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are 14 feet x 3 feet $ 

7\% feetx 9 feet 1 5 
9 feetx 9 feet 1 
9 feet x 10% feet | 
] feet x 12 feet 1 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


5 made only in the five large . . 
- . J feet x 3 feet 
( sizes. The smaller rugs are 


l. 


5 made in other designs to 


feet x 41% feet 
8.00 harmonize with them 


3 
3 feet x 6 feet 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadel phia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal Londor Par Rio de Janeiro 


Gold Seal 
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EUROPE 


F you are going to Europe this year 

give your trip the widest possible 
variety and interest. Make your plans 
now to spend the hot days of Septem- 
ber in comfort at sea, see Europe in 
the pleasant coolness of early Autumn, 
return during the brisk Fall days when 
the sea winds bring a magic touch of 
invigoration—you'll find yourself re- 
newed, fit for anything the year may 
bring. Send in the information blank 
below and learn about the great fleet 
of American ships which are operated 
by the United States Lines in four 
services to Europe. 


The great Leviathan, the World’s 
Champion Ship, fastest, largest, finest, 
plies every three weeks between New 
York, Southampton and Cherbourg. 
ther first cl 


1 
hr 11 . 
n isS ships Sali t 


r uth, erbourg and Bremen 
Next ws al 


Pres. Roosevelt Sept.15 Oct. 23 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 27 
Leviathan Sept. 29 Oct. 20 
Geo. Washington Oct. 6 Nov.13 


In addition there are five excellent 
ships in the cabin service to London, 
andthreeinthecabinservice to Bremen, 
including the America, largest cabin 
ship in the world. 


Send the blank today and learn about 
your ships to I urope. 


NN i 


INFORMATION BLANK 
lo U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 2716 U.S. Wash., D.C 
without obl 
ng travel 
e Or 
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United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
4 ge in Princip itie 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





(Sorrect Types of (clothes for Young Girls 








The 


pajama-ciad lady 


by all rules of age and 
Sex, should be a timid little 
clinging vine, frightened 
death at any sound in the night. 
Instead, she keep her candle 
beside her bed, so that at the 


] 
Ar 


ightest suspicion of excite 
ment she can emerge from her 
room with the light shining full 
upon her very newest yellow 
pajamas, with frogs of mummy 
brown. They are of cotton 
crépe, which is so easy to laun- 
der, and the design provides for 
a higher and closer fit around 
the neck in order to give a 
little warmth. The neck, the 
armholes, the front and the bot- 
tom of the coat are underfaced 
with wide bands of material, 
stitched through so that two lines 
of stitching serve as a trimming. 
The sizes are small, medium 
and large. 





OMETIMES the jeune fille feels her 
lot in life is a hard one. She watches a 
whole new outfit for college being pre 
pared for her older sister. She sees her 
younger sister—the baby of the family 
petted and spoiled, and so she feels rather 
out of things. It is then that an understand- 
ing mother helps. One who sympathizes 
and makes it a point to get her “middle 
daughter” something she will like, some- 
thing “spiffy” as the daughter herself would 
say, and it doesn’t matter whether it’s a 
suit, a frock or a piece of lingerie It’s the 
attention that wins her young heart 
The smart little everyday dress below is 
of dark blue serge with a figured crépe bod- 
ice, and the Peter Pan collar and straight 
box coat make it very becoming to the 14 to 
20 year old. It is an attractive way to make 
over a suit too. The one-piece straight 
skirt with plaits at each side center front 
and center back is attached to the slip-over 
blouse at low waistline. The shoulder seams 
are left partly open and fastened with snaps. 
Sleeves are full length, set in, dart fitted, 
and may be attached to the armholes of 
either the waist or jacket. And as a special 
mark of affection, mother let her take a 
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piece of the crépe to the milliner, where a 
saucy little tam was evolved. 

A very attractive afternoon and Sunday 
best dress is of lotus-blue silk crépe, that 
soft, violet blue of the Egyptian sacred 
flower. It is a slip-over kimono style, with 
seams on the shoulder, the short sleeves ex- 
tended to full length by separate sections 
shirred and held in at the wrist by blue gros 
grain ribbon. The back of the dress is in 
one piece, the front slashed at each side and 
gathered to form ten rows of shirring. Be 
low the shirrings the skirt hangs free to form 
an apron. Straight ends are gathered to 
depth of shirring and caught in the side 
seams to form the sash. Design is in sizes 14 
to 20 years. A soft black felt hat is trimmed 
with beige grosgrain ribbon. 

What pleases the junior of 8 to 14 years 
most of all is a party frock! The one at right 
below is of pink silk crépe, with a bertha of 
finest organdie opening on both shoulders. 
The lower edge of the bodice is in rounded 
outline, and the dress may be worn sleeve- 
less or with the short puff sleeves as illus- 
trated. It fastens on left side, where under- 
arm seam is left open from a few inches 
below armpit to placket depth in skirt. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 


Street, New York City 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Juniors, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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: (SVERY YOUNG WIFE MUST MAKE THIS 
‘What will her face be in one-in five - 


in ten years’ time? 


September, 1923 


om: EW surroundings— new responsi- 

bilities —new adjustments to life. 

i And with all these a new loveliness 
in her face. 

Yet in a few years it has gone! —What has 
become of it? 

Should she have trusted this loveliness to keep 
on renewing itself through the strain of her new 
responsibilities? Did she allow the soft brilliance 
of her clear skin to give place to a dull pallor—its 
smoothness to be marred by little roughnesses? 
So many girls lose this young freshness in the first 
few years of marriage. 

But today they know that this loveliness must 
be guarded —that it will be lost unless the right 
care be given. 

Many a wife has learned that she can keep her 
skin supple and lovely by giving it regularly the 
two fundamental things it needs to keep it young 
—a perfect cleansing at night and a delicate 
And she 


has learned that the Pond’s Method of two creams, 


freshening and protection for the day. 


based on these two essentials of her skin, brings 
more wonderful results than any other. 


Two Creams—each different—each 
marvelous in its effect on her skin 


[wo Creams she would not give up for any others 
inthe world! First the exquisite cleansing of Pond’s 
Cold Cream that leaves her skin so delightfully 
fresh, so luxuriously soft. Then the instant fresh- 
ning she adores, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
nd its careful protection that she has learned pre 
ents coarsening. These two creams keep for her 
e smoothness of texture, and that particular 
resh transparency that she wants to be her charm 


en years from now as it is today. 


Actresses have proved the value of 
this method 


\ctresses whose beauty is so important in their 
profession, so vital to keep, and who have studied 
their skin with care, know the value of these Two 
Creams based on the fundamental needs of the 
kin—perfect cleansing, delicate protection. 

Many have written telling how they have found 

ey can depend absolutely on this method. 

Mae Murray, the most alluring of screen stars, 
says, “I have found that Pond’s Two Creams give 
hecomplexion alovely freshness and smoothness.” 

Evelyn Gosnell—with International Films, who 
1as the charm of a very fair delicate skin, says, 
‘Il find the delicate freshness of Pond’s Vanishing 

‘ream delightful. It keeps my skin soft and young, 

ind holds the powder for hours. I use Pond’s Cold 
‘ream, too, to cleanse the skin and to keep it 
lways clear and smooth.” 
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Many young women are finding this way to keep their skin 
exquisitely smooth and young. Read about this famous method 


DECIDE TO USE THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


Keep yourskincharmingly young—for years ‘ 


Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s 
Cold Cream freely. The very fine oil in it softens 
your skin and penetrates every pore. Let it stay on 
a minute—now wipe it off with a soft cloth. The 
black that comes off shows you how carefully this 
cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin looks fresh 
and is beautifully supple. 

Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream lightly over your whole face. Now 
if you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and 
velvety your face feels to your hand. What a fresh 
and charming complexion the mirror reflects. The 
appearance of your skin and the compliments of 
your friends for as long as you use these Two 
Creams will prove to you how wonderful they 
keep your skin. 

Begin tonight to use Pond’s Two Creams reg- 
ularly—begin to keep your face supple and young 
as it should be. Buy both creams in any drug or 
department store. Their delicate texture cannot 
clog the pores or cause the growth of hair. The 


Pond’s Extract Company, New York. 
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Neck and arms must be 
not less lovely 


When the face is lovely the neck and arms must 
not be disappointing. Every night cleanse your 
neck and the exposed part of the chest, where 
the skin tends to grow coarser grained, carefully 
with Pond's Cold Cream. 

Use a touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on 
the throat and above the line of your frock to 
hold the powder and to protect your skin from 
the roughening effect of the wind. Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream on your shoulders and arms will hold 
the powder smoothly all evening. 

Elbows too must be kept white and smooth, 
fine skinned with Pond’s Cold Cream. 

Finally try how the hands yield to this fine 
cold cream, how soft and white they grow. 
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PONp’s 


EXtRact COMPANY'S 


COLD 
CREAM 








Generous Tubes— Mail Coupon With 10c Today 


The Pond’s Extract Co., 113 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introduc- 
tory tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses 


Name 


Street 
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Wa-Rogers & Son 
Silver plate 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 
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Wey satins and silks—ar 
LEDS favorites for the ma 2 Les 
tron’s evening gowns. The frocl . } Soa Bf ce , u® aie | Me a 
a ie a with draped skirt nr Girls that are little la- 
terminating in cascade at right acficed ; VY : é . 
pm yg ager re pe bee ae : | | dies one moment and 
colored velvet, its simple lines ; ; / zs 9 
effectively bringing out the rich : f tom-boys the next 
ness of the material. The de- 


sign—in sizes 36 to 4S—ofers as | —— Bh. \y) , | need stockings that 


choice of round, square or V neck. 


A bertha of black silk or metal y/ , LA | ty adapt themselves to 

lace, shown in sketch at bottom i . am : 

of page, is another suggestion ~s ¢ y\ Age either mood. 

which is wisely employed by the .~—t -- ) , 

woman with too large arms. Yo j al I n ot h er wor d - 
Rose faille, i i : 


embroidered in 


silver thread, or white taffeta em F Ar? 0 whead Stock- 


broidered in silver, makes the 


charmingly bouffant frock with ings. For instance: 


scalloped two-tier skirt. The bod 


ice is seamed on the shoulders ; /} ’ Style‘‘Huron’’in the 


and under arms and, though the 


sketch does not make it quite ov Ji tm 70 UN Arrowhead line. It is 


clear, the surplice front meets the oy, - ; ‘ 
A, 4] AS ||] a full length, ribbed 
SE ee | | | ||| stocking for misses, 

| neat and pretty in ap- 
pearance, yet built of 
such stout yarnsthatit 
defies frequent scrub- 


bing and hard usage. 























Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Seneeiee sre an a 
Transfer, 15¢ hattanoog: Tennessee 


mA TIN BACKED C 


material that 


Sizes 16 years, 36 to Brown suéde Spanish-heeled 


ippers have bronze buckles and an irregular-brimmed 
hat of brown felt is trimmed with a crushed girdle 
bronze crépe. 

At the extreme left, the black satin-faced Canton for 
afternoon emphasizes the front treatment. The waist 
has a round collar, fitting smoothly over the shaped 
shoulder seams, and panels at the back are looped 
underneath at waistline. The long sleeves are dart 
fitted and extend slightly over the hands. The de 
sign is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. Slippers of black 
suéde with beige stockings carry out the color scheme 

of the hat, a beige velvet wit! 
black binding and lace drapery 
falling to the shoulder. Again 
this same design— No. 4056 
with the omission of sleeves, 
may be transformed into one of 
the smartest of evening dresses 
Made of amulet green satin, 
with matching chiffon for front 
and back panels, and trimmed 
with two rhinestone ornaments 
in front, it may be worn with 
, 9 silver slippers and hose, at 
| . v ) : ‘ . formal evening occasions 















































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Hon 


Street, New York City. 
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CADILLAC MOTOR 





What constant and undeviating preference women 
have shown for the Cadillac. 


Years ago, when the first V-type, 90 degree eight-cylin- 
der model was introduced, they accorded it high favor. 


And with each succeeding new Cadillac their allegi- 
ance has grown stronger and stronger. 


Today, because of long use and long satisfaction, this pref- 
erence is more firmly fixed than ever in women’s minds. 


It causes them to think of the Cadillac first when 


fine cars are mentioned. 
And it reveals itself not only in the matter but also 


in the manner of their praise. 


It is the Cadillac—and the very emphasis they give to 
the name is evidence that to them it represents the ut- 
most in automotive beauty, comfort and dependability. 


. & = 2 


CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division 


of General Motors Corporation 


September, 1923 
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Sturdy School Clothes of Good Design 
and Minimum Number of Seams 
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i 
The sight of care-free college girls i! i 
stirs thoughts of bygone days. ay 
Perhaps she hides a tinge of envy tvs 
for their years, but no regrets Lf 
instead she wishes them the life a 
that has been hers Ne 
fe] 2) i 
CMOM>MCS IWTOre 
a 
q 
° i 
ie 
MW toad : 
4 
lopay thousands of women _ ofhundredsoffeet,studied and meas- 
whose school days live only in mem- _ ured by experienced craftsmen who \ 
ories are still matching those campus _ havegiven 25 years tothissingle task 
days of care-free activity with vigor- [ry on a pair of Red Cross Shoes. 
ous rounds of work and pleasure. You will instantly sense a perfect fit. 
| They have never left behind the girl Wear them for every activity. You 
in them. The spirit of youth and — will always know that your feet are 
health survives in their buoyant correctly groomed. But you'll never 
step and graceful carriage. realize your feet. If you desire arch 
And you, College Miss and School support features,*have your dealer 
Girl, too, shall keep this buoy ant step show you the Red Cross Shoe models 
that knows noage, that givesawoman which afford them. 
youth no matter what her years. If you do not know the name of the 
For shoes are made > th: at fit the nearest Re a Cross Shoe dealer, write 
foot so perfectly -atrestorinaction, for it and for the interesting little 
that grace 1S ret: ined, and foot booklet which gives the secrets of 
health remains as years succeed. Red Cross Shoe fit—‘‘The Art of 
They are Red Cross Shoes. Keeping Feet Young.” It is yours for 
Stvlish and neat. thev still retain the asking The Krohn-Fechheimer 
full wearing ease In the careful Co., 1007 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 
process of their manufacture th Ohio 
trim modes of Fashion are made ons 
with the wishes of Nature 
Vampscannotdraw. Treadscannot , om ae ping > 
$7.50 to $1 ) \ere are some at $12.00 
burn. Heels cannot pinch or blister ‘ ‘ i 
~ethgadlintets thes wast, Hg The Red Cross Arch-Tone Shoe, th 
For every Red Cross Sho« represents special arch support model—“The Tor 
- pecia arcn Ip} adel r ( ( 
the characteristics, not ofa few, but for Tired Feet’ retails at $9.00 and $10.00. 
dnd for Little Misses The Red Cross Shoes for Little Women i 
provide tender, growing feet the same ease and comfort and 
perfection of fit—for children and misses from four years up. F 
- iW 
4 g 
| 4 | 02 é 
iq 
VEN the necessity of being indoors at study these — | , 
nice September days will have its compensation, oneal \ 
if one may pursue the three R’s in the attractive i : 
clothes above. Johnnie’s suit—sizes 4 to 12 years—has — *F a 
a blouse pe + for waist, and trousers with fly or 4041 - —— 
facing. Of gingham, trimmed with a smart cotton | 
edging, is Mary’s slip-on, slashed at center back for Kr 2. — ' 
opening. Design also includes long sleeves. The sep \ \ \ Hi i) , / ’ . ~ R 
—_ . : . \ y . “ > , 
; arate bloomers are finished with casing and elastic at | |] irs i 7¢ oor 1H Li c 110H Oo} \ Cpose 
upper edge—sizes 4 to 10 years Che percale of her A ALL }W 
young competitor for ‘‘marks”’ is also a one-piece slip vy ihe o| 
on, but of the kimono type, and is in sizes 2 to 8 years } | 
The jaunty suspender suit comes in sizes 2 to 8 years. om A 
t [AU P 
r Flexible of e. ve en Red Cro Shoes retain il 
— toe, Re cr ‘ € > mew ha pety ender ) 
make ever 5c t ine ufler month h 
pleasure rear “oe 1use the 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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RIG Movers 
B IGN SBAD 
SLEEPINGWEAR 


























6 Good Reasons | 
Why Youll Like 
These Pajamas: 


o ; 

1 Dainty patterns and 

these the prettiest flannelette 
ever seen 


] 
colorings make 


s you have 


25 Soft, downy flannelettes will keep you 
-_ as toas he You cal ens 
he althf , open-windowed sleep! 
3 Luxuriously comfortable; roomy; invit 
ing relaxation and rest 
kx itu 
o 
ve r 
5 I G W 
\ ' 
6 | 

G]) B ( i > ywea 

ma f ber of the mi An 

’ 

Ss very econor! i If vour favorite store 
cannot supply you, write us. Women’s Paja 
mas, in a variety of pretty, youthful stvles, | 
$2.50 to $4. 

& Gown in voke draped-fron 
} ler. slipover, middy in fac 
t tyle one could want. Si | 
omen e to 50, $2 to $3. 50 
i und sildre n iz 
5c $2 
| 
! 
A $2.50 
UY to $4 oO t 


¥ tn sa ta 
Write for » | 
“The Nightie Book” 








It’s FREE! 
O 
gt \ 
. dra 
< ~ be 
hg sles 
to $1 
Bright 
Carlsbad slee 
A ers, sizes ltol 
7 $1.25 to $2.50 








H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 








Dept. 47, Dubuque, lowa 


very Month—(Clothes for the Business Woman 
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M|IHERE are so many factors 
that must be considered by 
the business woman that 
getting the proper kind of 
clothes is a real problem to 
her. Her clothes must be 
up-to-date, because it is im 
aS portant for her to look pros 

perous and well dressed. But her own 
taste cautions her against anything the least 
bit extreme. She must have good substantial 
materials, because her clothes must be worn 
in all kinds of a h Poms frequent 
sponging and pressing, and they must be 
made along simpk liees s, so that they may be 
vorn many times without being conspicuous. 
he brown wool reps above at left is a 
splendid frock for the days when one 
directly from the office to luncheon or dinner 
with a friend. Its flowing. set-in sleeves, 
cuffs and collar of beige reps and fashionable 
three-tier skirt are concessions to the hours 
outside the office, yet are not out of key for 
the office. The design is in sizes 16 years, 
36 to 42. The small hat of brown hatter’s 





good 


gC CS 


secured from 


New York City. 


Patterns may be 


Dresse S$, 4§ 


4 


any store selling Home 


cents; 


plush has a veil of beige 

chiffon which makes a 

becoming scarf about 

the throat. \ 
Practical for cold \ 

weather is the plaid wool \ 

camel’s-hair frock, second 


from left, with long, set-in 
sleeves. Under the skirt, as 
shown in the small sketch, are 


knickers, cleverly cut to avoid bulkiness, but 


the business woman, of course, stitches her 
skirt all the way to the hem. This comes in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, 36 and 38. 

For the woman who likes the freshness of 
washable blouses, yet wishes to avoid the 
trying shirt waist and skirt combination, a 
jumper dress is ideal. Made in navy or 
brown twill with finely plaited separate skirt, 
the slip-over sleeveless blouse has a V-neck, 
and self-covered button trimming at the 
underarm seams. The linen waist is also aslip 
over and has set-in sleeves; sizes for complete 
costume are 16 years, 36 to 44. Egyptian 
green grosgrain trims a black felt cloche. 
Patterns; 


Coats, 45 cents; 






or wy wail, postage ) petpeld, from the Moms Pattern Company, 
Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; 

















Navy serge—that almost 
inevitable costume for the 
business woman—was used 
for the graceful frock at ex- 
treme right. The set-in full- 
length sleeves are dart-fitted, 
or may be short and extended 
to three-quarters by a one-piece 
ular section. The circular wrap 
around skirt has cascade drapery at 
left side—sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Tan 
and navy grosgrain ribbon, sewed together, 
form the trimming bands. The hat is black 
felt, with appliquéd trimming of black velvet. 
At the left on page 59 is a new use for the 
blue serge of other days—and other jobs 
for it shows an especially good way to make 
over a dress by combining it with new ma- 
terial. The plaid silk top embodies two fash- 
ion notes for fall and winter: First, that silk 
crépe is still a leader; second, that plaids 
are going to be very popular. This plaid is 
navy and beige, and it is slashed at neck for 


(Continued on Page 59 





18 East 18th Street, 
Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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These ‘Dresses are for Every Day 

















(Continued from Page 58 


center-front opening. The 
collar and cuffs are of or 
gandie, bound in blue or- . 
gandie or washable ribbon, 
though they may be made of 
the silk which would help in the 
laundry problem. The set-in dart 
fitted sleeves may be shorter in length, 

with loose turned-back cuffs. Design is in 
sizes 14 to 20 years. Beige and navy hatter’s 
plush are used for the hat. 

Especially becoming to large women is the 
surplice style, and the diagonal line is much 
in favor just now. The coat-dress, second 
from left, is of mummy brown wool poplin, or 
any other soft material, with a facing in papy 
rus crépe, a light, rich shade of brown. A 
dart is laid at the overlapping edge of the left 
front, and the skirt extends beyond the upper 
section in straight outline in back. The 
set-in sleeves are slightly drooping from the 
seamed shoulder. Design, providing for short 
sleeves with turned-back cuffs, is in sizes 16 


New York City. 








Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 
































years, 36 to 40. A black 
vulture motif trims a 
| black velvet cloche 
Another version of the 
popular jumper dress, 
in fine navy serge, is 
shown, second from right 
Chis is cut low in front and 
permits the separate slip-over 
guimpe of white linen, the lower 
| which is finished with casing for 
elastic, to adorn itself with bands of cor 
trasting color, or with narrow plaiting if pre 
ferred. The full-length set-in bishop sleeves 
have French cuffs, or may be worn elbow 
length with turned-back cuffs. The jumper is 
a one-piece slip-over, slashed for opening at 
center front and fastened with linked but 
tons. The design calls for an inset pocket on 
the right side only, but the artist insisted on 
one on the left as well—an addition almost 
as simple for the homedresser to achieve as 
for the artist. A straight belt slips through 
loops at either side of the low waistline 
Design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. A 


edge ol 


| Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 








tl 
45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Slips, 25 











large-brimmed black felt hat with a flat bow 
of moiré ribbon at the side proves once 
more that there is no set style in millinery 
The woman who likes a broad-brimmed hat 
will always be able to get a smart one, no 
matter how much cloches and turbans are 
in favor 

And when we see the jacket of wool broché, 
at extreme right, we are more convinced 

an ever of the vagaries of fashion. Her 

a style that was tremendously popular last 
this blouse-jacket combination that 
ties at the side. By all laws and precepts its 
popularity should have vanished by fall, but 
not so with this style. There is a steady de 
mand for it among well-dressed women who 
find its lines becoming and its dual existence 
as blouse and coat eminently satisfying and 
economical. This one of brown is faced at 
neck and tied with a bow of matching crépe 
de chine and comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 48 
It is worn with a slip of plain wool cloth in 
sizes 16 years 36 to 42. A small hat of sand 
colored velvet with brown grosgrain ribbon 
motifs completes the frock. 


spring 


ve Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 « 
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FASHION 
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Full & Winter 
1913-24 


——a, 
Sold by the Beller 4 |) 


| » oO 4 jan. 9 
| | ® Shops Everywhere | | 
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Miss Manhattan 


Coats - Surrs- DRESSES 


Youthful New York Styles 
matter how fat 


O = 
N from New York you 


live, you can now get Miss 
Manhattan coats, suits, 
and dresses in your own 
town. They are the popu 
lar New York models that 
| 1] ] * 
embod, all the Stvie fea 
tures shown in the exclu 


sive Fifth Avenue shops! 


Miss Manhattan creations 
are always vouthful and 
becoming W ell tailored 
made of selected, tashion- 
able materials—and most 
moderately priced. 

Miss Manhatian’s Fashion 


ia to let y RP 


Miss Manhattan 


498 Seventh Ave 
New York City. 
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A color print 
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AS CLEAN AS SEA-WASHED SANDS 


The sea washes her glistening sands and spreads them in the 
sunshine for happy babies to play upon. Clean sands. Clean 


babies in clean slay-clothes. 
I 


1 


Mothers w ish little pl 1y-c iothes easll\ with I ib, and make them 


Cical iS SCa-W ished sands 


Fab quickly loosens the dirt from soiled rompers, socks and 


underclothes, for Fab is made with cocoanut-oil. 


Cocoanut-oil is one of Mother Earth’s bland oils. It makes Fab 
soluble even in hard water. Each little flake dissolves com- 
pletely, so there are no bits of soap in Fab-suds to cling to the 


fabrics and spot them. 


Over a century’s experience in fine soap-making has gone into 
the production of Fab. No effort has been spared to make 
these cocoanut-oil soap flakes safe for the washing of children’s 


clothes and all ine fabrics. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK 


\\ 


[--\)) 


of this Saida (H. Willebeek Le Mair painti 


g for six cents in stamps. Address Dept. F. H. 

















Play Suits and ‘Dresses for Boys and 
Girls from 4 to 14 




















; 





VERYBODY knows that games are much 

more fun during recess and easier to win if 

one’s clothes are pretty, without being the 
kind that hampers, or attracts unpleasant attention 
from one’s playmates. The junior’s dress at upper 
left, of plain gingham with trimming bands of em 
broidery, is exactly right. The design comes in sizes 
8 to 14. At lower left the kimono frock, also a junior 
size, never betrays the fact that it was fashioned 
from two old outgrown dresses. The design comes in 
sizes 6 to 14 years, and is excellent for cotton, linen 
or wool. At the lower right the marble-and-jacks 
wizard finds his stout bloomer suit as practical for 
school as for hiking and gyinnasium wear. The de 
sign—in sizes 4 to 14 years—has bishop sleeves, per 
forated for the shorter lengths, and bloomers that 
button to the blouse across back. The comfortable 
boy’s union suit comes in sizes 4 to 14 years. 














Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Juniors’ Dresses, 35 


cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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The striking thing about the Single- 
| Eight is that it does the things whichare 
| vital, in a more positive, effective way, 
| than they have ever been done before. 


| These striking contributions to safer, 
| surer, smoother motoring, are not 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
Packard Single-Six Furnished in Eleven Popular Body Types, Open and Enclosed 
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hidden refinements, but very definite 
qualities quickly discernible. 


It is not just a generalization but a 
fact, that in comfort, acceleration, 
flexibility, brake-action, steering and 
ease of control, the Single-Eight has 


at Prices Ranging from $365 


GrallCr Gre” Gre" 


gone far beyond previous practice. 


The instant and enthusiastic accep- 
tance of these facts renders it cer- 
tain that the Single-Eight will domi- 
nate its own particular field just as 
unmistakably as does its compan 
ion car—the Packard Single-Six. 


to $4950—at Detroit 

















cen? 


62 





FOR GYM 
OR SPORTS 


Roomy in cut and 
free as the wind. 
Strong in the 
seams 
--- fine 
enough 
to suit 
the 
most 
particular - - - yet really 
low-priced---thisJackTar 
outfit is just the thing the 
girls of your team, class 
or hiking club have been 
looking for. Youcan wear 
the middy and bloomers 
separately, too. 


Middy No. 3930. Standard jean, patch 
pocket, long sleeves Sizes 6 to 
4 to 42 bust. 


22 years, 


Bloomers No. 478. Black sateen, 
fully pleate d, set-in crotch 

Waistband adjustable Elasti 

b yuttoms. Sizes 0 to 22 years 


































for Boys and Girl 
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Scrub ¢ 


Sry ing 


“quality look’’ that 
makes Jack Tar Togs for sports 
so different is just as appar- 
entin the newschool dresses. 
Wool crepe and wool velour 
are among the delightful 
materials used, as well as the 
usual fine serges and cottons. 


Middy No. 3995. Fine 
flannel. Navy, brown, red, 
green. Navy and brown gold 
braided, red and green black 
braided. 6 to 22 years, 34 to 
42 bu Skirt No. 23, Navy 
u Ww} 


erge, pleated 


Send for the free Style Book 


Address Dept. F-10 


THE STROUSE-BAER CO. 


Baltimore, Md I < 4 


The Label of Honor 
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(slothes for the 


. IS a wise woman who 





Blouse, 4061 


—* 
is 


Ke. 


= 


aS 





‘4! blouses and frocks that fasten in 
mm) front and are easily slipped on, for 






in these busy days the kind with 
intricate fastenings are sure to 


waste their sweetness in the wardrobe or 
closet. The dressy blouse at left above, suit 

able for luncheons, teas or any similar party, 
is of plain crépe, combined with printed 


crépe, with fastening at left front 


Cut kimono 


style, with seams on the shoulder, its sleeves 


are in short length, but 
may be extended to full 
length by separate sections 
gathered into bands. The 
front is made in two sec- 
tions, with overlapping 
bands of plain crépe falling 
in cascade effect. Design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42 

\ smart blue serge dress 
in Russian style fastens in 
front at left side under 
bands of Pompeiian red 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; 
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embroidery. 






4046 


rransfer, 14806 


J Blouse, 4063 


Blouse, 4052 





Skirt, 4048 








Ftome ‘Dressmaker 


selects A narrow tailored band of the 


serge finishes the back, right side and front 
edge of the square neck and continues down 
the waist. Design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 48 

Mummy brown is one of the new and 
popular colors, and it was selected for the 
general wear slipover blouse in center, to be 
worn with matching cloth suit. Short kimono 
sleeves are extended to full length by sepa 
ate sections, gathered into bands ending in 
ie strings. Design in sizes 16 years, 36, 40, 


r 
t 


( ) 
. s 
ASS 
Woes 
u) A \ 
) —— } \ 
Pry\/} \\ 
wrt \ 52 
\e/ te 2 
if t 
4061 
] 
40 


cents; Transfers, 30 


cents 


44,48 and 52. Navy serge, 
with soft, dull blue crépe 
de chine tie and facing on 
collar and pockets, proves 
a delightful variation from 
the usual middy blouse so 
beloved. Design for blouse 
is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 
44. The tailored skirt 
worn with this is in sizes 
16, and 28 to 36 waist 
measure, and is perforated 
lor poc kets. 


or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 Kast 18th Street, New York City 


45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 
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Conny and Prudence and Jack and Jim go to the are surprised? But their mother is not. For she knows 


° . > — . . - . . j 
quaintest little school you ever saw. Yes, it is astonish- some of the most interesting facts about the relation of 
ing that all of these four perfectly normal youngsters digestible home foods to fine school marks. And some 
are always right up at the head of their classes. You of the most important things she knows are told below. 


How home kitchens can answer one school problem 


A recent Government publication says: that she has discarded, once and for all, fats 


: ; , E whose ease of digestion is doubtful. 
“Experiments in school feeding both 


here and abroad have shown that an 
improvement in the nutrition of a child 
is, in practically all cases, accompanied 
by mental improvement also.” 


With Crisco (a vegetable shortening), you 
need no longer refuse your little ones the 
foods they like. Instead, you may experi- 
ence a new satisfaction in the knowledge 
that your fried foods, pies, cakes and 
cookies are as digestible as they are 
delicious. 








So you learn, now, how important is your 
personal selection of your family foods. 
The really progressive grocer, too, prefers 
How to choose to sell the most healthful food ingredients 
a digestible shortening and is more and more recommending 

Crisco. 
Without fats, children cannot be healthy. 
Fats furnish one-third of their energy. 
Then, too, the shortening determines, 
largely, the digestibility of dozens of foods 


Delicious results 
from your own favorite recipes 


With Crisco, use all your own precious 





“ of which it is an ingredient. recipes just as before—with perfectly de- 

“4 For easy digestion, say doctors, a fat should licious results. As shortening, however, 

. melt near body heat of 98-2 /5 degrees. Crisco employ 1/5 less of Crisco than you would of A Wholesome 
~ melts at 97 degrees—even below body heat. animal fats. And in frying, remember that k 
™ When we find that a mother appreciates you can strain Crisco and use it again and Currant Cake 
no Crisco’s healthfulness we find, generally, again. 

rl 

0 1 cup Crisco 

my 1 cup sugar 

“? lo teaspoon salt 

pc 

on 4 eees 

a 2 cups flour 

“- 1 teaspoon extract lemon 
0 1 teaspoon baking powder 
es 114 cups currants 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 





















Digestible Vegetable Shortening 


For delicious, digestible cakes 
For digestible and flaky pastry 
For crisp, digestible fried foods 











Cream Crisco. Add sugar and salt. 
Cream again. Add eggs beaten light. 
Add lemon and currants. Sift baking 
powder and flour together and add to 
first mixture. Bake half hour in mod- 


erate oven. 
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¢ me comfort and health are the three all- 
UV aA ) ily important requirements that you must 


consider when you are selecting your 


Children’s Underwear 


26 years of specialization in the making of Children’s 
Underwear, the use of the finest, soft, white yarns, plus 
guaranteed seams have built remarkable durability into 
**E-Z” Waist Union Suits. 

These famous 3-in-1 shirt, waist and drawer under- 
garments for children are made with real uzbreakable bone 
buttons and genuine tubular knitted straps to assure com- 
fort. And in addition, each garment is cut to give the 
utmost freedom of movement and is sealed in a sanitary 
glassine envelope for Health and Safety. 

For durability, health and comfort insist on 3-in- 1 **E-Z’’ Waist Union 
Suits—the Children’s Fall and Winter underwear of Universal satisfaction 
Winter Weight (Blue Hanger) - - - $1.00 
Extra Heavy Winter Weight ( Purple Hanger) - $1.25 


THE  Jwaist 
Uwon Sur 


| TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











Veasure All Children’s Underwear 
HE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
MOST GOOD STORES 
The E-Z WAIST CO 
61 W aca 
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THE STANDARD BY WHICH TO MEASURE 
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Lets Make Our First Fall Dress 


By Ru 


)O warm for a suit, too cool for a 
silk dress. We all know those fall 
days when a tailored wool dress is 
the only thing that seems suitable, 
#3) and now is the time to start mak- 
ing one. Just because you never have made 
a dress is no excuse. I'll show you every step 
and make smooth your pathway. 
rhis particular dress was selected becaus« 
it is simple in design, has the smart surplice 
closing, an interesting sleeve treatment, a 
plaited or circular side piece on its wrap- 
around skirt, and that very newest note— 
the straight back. There is not a conflicting 
line to disturb the drop from shoulder to 
hem. If you think it too severe, or are one of 
those who prefer to adopt a fashion after 
everyone else, add a tie belt, ora straight belt 
fastened across the back and attached at 
sides. For material choose a wool twill, trico- 
tine, poplin or a silk-and-wool crépe 
If you look at your home dressmaking from 
the professional’s viewpoint the chances are 





‘H SILL 


all in your favor that the dress will be a suc 
cess. A professional realizes that the way to 
hold a customer is to make her better looking 
than before,and so she builds a dress that 
fits her figure and her personality as well. 

This takes careful study. Perhaps there 
are weak points in the figure that must be 
camouflaged. Sometimes a new model cor 
set is all that is required It may be that 
there is a certain shade of brown or blue 
that is just right for her particular coloring, 
whereas the customer has been in the habit 
of thinking one shade is as good as another. 
So the amateur dressmaker will find it pays to 
examine her appearance closely and to choose 
a design with keen discrimination, for if this 
first dress is a success it means that many 
dresses may be had in the future for the 
amount usually spent on one. 

Buy the pattern in the right size, select 
materials and trimmings that harmonize, 
have your material sponged and you are now 
ready for the first step. 


Patterns may be secured from any stofe selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Children’s 
Patterns, 30 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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Read directions on the design envelope to 
the last notch and perforation, and never 
take liberties with these markings. It is al 
ways advisable to try out the design in 
muslin before cutting into the dress ma 
terial, as one dares take chances with cheap 
material, but hesitates with three or four or 
five dollar a yard stuff. This muslin dress 
also gives opportunity for extensive altera 
tions in fitting, as all of us have not perfect 
hgures 

First, definitely mark seam lines on this 
muslin dress 

SECOND, carefully pin and then cut mus 
lin dress, exactly following the directions 
given on the design envelope. Dresses will 
never set well unless cut accurately 

HIRD, mark seams 

{ ( I tructi 
nter tront and center 
back lines with bastings 
See illustration 1.) Only 
an amateur deems this 
unnecessary work. A 
professional will not at- 
tempt to fit a dress in 
which the seams, front 
and back lines and any 
important construction 
lines are not definitely 
marked. On muslin the 
markings may be done 
with pencil or tracer; on 
wool they must be done 
with bastings. These 
seam markings on wool 
are a great help, for be- 
sides accurately marking 
lines they help to keep 
edges from stretching. 

FourtH, baste gar- 
ment for fitting; match 
orresponding marks, pin 
eams and baste on seam 


lines. Be sure to baste I 

ng seams flat on a The sketch at le 
table. Follow order given lines marked on 
n design envelope viel. First make 


lurn hem around the 
bottom to hold edge in 
place and to give weight 


to the bottom for fitting 


5 


rial. Turn work 


= I], 07 v/ ’ ’ tira id I? the 
Placing Sleeve . wwe oN 


‘ sleeve bothers 
Many amateurs, so 
let’s pay special atten 
tion toit. First pin the 














on upper side of material, and put 
a line of pins on this line of bast- 


ing through the under side of mate 


. . . . . 
The sleeve above is correctly marked 
fy , ine 1a dart ‘neo 

or S@am lines, @nNd dari line 1: 


basted to point where it gradually 


Is the armhole line a good one? (Remember 
that shoulders are still narrow.) Is the sleeve 
straight and does the grain of the material 
run straight down the arm? Does the dart 
line fall in a good place and stop below the 
elbow? Is the sleeve length correct? Is the 
underarm seam straight? Is the length 
satisfactory? Does the fastening tab at the 
waist make a satisfactory break on the figure? 
Fit the right side only. It is usually the 
shoulder line that needs correction. If this 
slants or is more square than the averags 
the dress will wrinkle or pull off at the shoul 
der line. Rip the shoulder seam and let ma 
terial fall naturally. This may mean the 
front is lifted or lowered or moved out at 
the armhole; pin when material is smooth, 
and be sure the shoulder line is straight 
ase the dres nto the collar across th 
yack, taking care that the neck line i 
correct, as poor fitting here will spoil 
your dress. If too curved the collar 
will poke out, and the dress will have a 
tendency to pull toward the back. If the 
front edge be too full and the shoulder 
alterations did not correct this fullness, 
pin in little tucks on the edge. This full- 
ness in wool may be shrunk out. 
After one side has been 
carefully fitted, remove 


it \ the dress and make al- 
Mk terations on the second 
V/ 7s side. Make alteration 
~~ markings with different 
\ CU A- colored thread from orig- 
v\ \ inal markings so that 
i, \ there will not be achance 


to confuse marks. (See 
illustration 3.) Make 
corre¢ tions on sec ond 
side of muslin dress. If 
there be manyalterations 
it is wise to rebaste mus- 
lin dress and again try 
on before cutting into 
the dress material 





OaSIIN SELUCHE 


7 he Final Cuttin g 


AVING done this, 
cut out the dress 
from the corrected mus 


ver and mark the lin dress. Mark the 


ame manner, 


notches, the seam lines, 
the center front and the 
center back lines with 
bastings. If bound but 
tonholes are used for 
fastenings they are now 


corresponding marks on slants into fold. Pin sleeve seam made. 
the dart edges together, in place, and see that cross grain Satisfactory seams on 
pin and baste dart seam is perfectly smooth at line A. wool must be flat and 
to placket opening. Next soft. Stitch with rather 
put corresponding marks loose tension on the seam 
on sleeve edges together, pin on seam lin lines, pre seams open, overcast or bind with 
e sleeve on table to see S ra ( I ng the raw edges Ihis finish 
perfectly flat and smooth above the dart he desired soft effect. Press the a 
( mm I i I { { 1 { il ¥¢ > 
( tp i make materia moot! ( ( i | ~ ( ‘ 
pping one edge up o1 the oth place. | placket op 
See illustration 2 Pin and baste seam i I istration 4 page 0, 
Turn the seam allowance to the wrong side | ct it try ress « ind ad 
he bottom of the sleeve and baste p Mea ¢ rom the I \ 
place lo put sleeve into dress, put corre t lesired distance and mark line 
ponding marks together th pins around the bot 


( sle¢ ve Is always held 
toward the worker; pi 
sleeve to the armhole of 
the dress on seam lines < 
The sleeve is larger than 


the armhole and must be =o 
‘ 


eased into the armhole, ' 
and the armhole must not \ 
be stretched \ 
Pin collar to neck line Jf 
and baste in place \ | | 
collar usually sets better | 
if pinned in place on the | 
person, but if basted on 
before fitting it helps to \ ox 
give the general idea of acm 
the dress asa unit. Press \\ |! 
seams 
r'ry on dress, pin cen 
ter front lines together 
pin side opening in place 
Be sure seams around 
armhole, when stitched 
together, are turned onto 
vaist rather than ont 
leeve. Now make a gen- 
eral survey of garment 
Does it fit close around 
the neck? Is it smooth 
across the shoulders? 








m of the dress. Remoy 
iress and mark with bast 
ings on the pin line. Place 

, the dress on a table and 
fold bottom edge to wrong 
side of the dress on hem 
line, pin and baste this 
folded edge in place, having 


(Contin ued " Page 


dfter first fitting ivht a 
terations will require addi- 
rol tional marks on design, as 
| | sketched at left. The broken 
markings, the little cri 
‘ines points for correction, 
and straight lines final ai 
terations. To make ailtera 
tion on corresponding side 
at any point, always work 
from ¢ riginal marking : for 
pin old shoulder 
line to old shoulder line, 


, . 
then mark the new line. 
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AP-AROUND 


The Corset Invisible 


HERE is freedom in this Warner’s Wrap-around 

and feminine grace. There is the modern con 
venience of an unseamed elastic panel instead of 
lacings; there are light boning, dainty fabric and an 
edging of lace. There is comfort for all-day wear 
for many a day; no stretching as a rubber girdle 
stretches; ease at the waist-line when you are seated, 
and—best of all—just a perfect contour under your 


frock and your Wrap-around is INVISIBLE. 


Style 0968, Illustrated, is for slender figures. 


$4.00 
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Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Brothers Co., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York; 367 W. Adams St., Chicago ; 28 Geary St., San Fran 
cisco. Made also in Canada by the Warner Brothers Company, Montreal 
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lhree new and 
wonderful Desserts ! 


<= 


Until today the South alone 


could have it’ 


Candied sweet potatoes, hot biscuits, and 
fried chicken for dinner—hominy and broiled 
Virginia ham for supper—whohas not learned 
to bless the South for the secrets of her 
famous dishes! 

Until today the moist, full-flavored coco- 
nut from which the Southern Mammy made 
her ambrosias, cakes, pies and a hundred 
other dainties could be obtained only in the 
Seaboard States, from the old coconut man. 


Now for the first time put up moist 
with its own juices 
Today, homes everywhere can share this delicacy. 
Coconut is now being put up moist with its 


Only in Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, do 
you find the original flavor and the moist, 
glistening whiteness of the freshly opened nut. 
Its long, tender shreds never turn mouldy, rancid, 
or yellow. It is always ready to use—you don’t 
have to soak it—you don’t have to grate it. 
When you use the juicy fresh shreds packed 
in this new way, you can understand why the 
people of the South, used to getting this coconut 
fresh, so love their coconut desserts. Get a can 
today and try one of the recipes on this page. 


Whenever you wonder “What shall I have for 
dessert tonight,” just get out a can of Baker’s 
Coconut and use it with any canned or stewed 
fruits you may have in the house. And when 
you make coconut cake, pie, cookies, or candy, 
you will find out just how good coconut dishes 


September, 1923 


Coconut freshly grated by 


the eoeonut man * - 





own juices in air-tight tins like fine fruits. can be. 


OTHER STYLES OF BAKER’S COCONUT 


For those who prefer the old 
tashioned sugar - cured kind 
Saker still puts up dried coco 
nut in cardboard packages 


Baker's Coconut 


The fresh grated coconut 
packed in its own milk (blue 
can) was accepted as a great 
improvement over dried coco- 
nut and is still a favorite in 
many homes. 


Attherightisshown Southern 
Style, the latest achievement 
—coconut moist with its own 
juices—not dried out. 


Send today for our new recipe book toThe Franklin BakerCom- 
pany, Dept. I-1, 13th and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Try these new recipes 


Sungold Coconut Cake 


S sugar 3 cups flour 
up butter 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


It 
i Sait 


350 Put t th “ 
COCONUT FROSTING 
nera’ ir, 44 teaspoon vanilla 
1 can Baker's ( 


r witl 


wl, add cream a little at a 
| 


teadily When icing is right 
consistency to spread, cover each layer and 
sprinkle heavily with coconut. 
Colonial Silver Cake 
Follow above recipe using 8 egg whites and 
omit yolks entirely. 


Coconut Fruit Jello 

Dissolve 1 package raspberry jello in pint 
of boiling water; when cool and still liquid, 
pour into sherbet glasses two-thirds full. 
When just on the point of setting, arrange 3 
canned pears on top of each glass; between 
each pear put a tablespoonful of whipped 
cream mixed with Baker's Coconut, Southern 
Style. Decorate with whipped cream thickly 
mixed with coconut and cover top thickly 

with coconut. 


Coconut Peach Soufflé 


Wash 1 pound dried peaches; soak in 
cold water until plump, drain and put 
into stewpan with 1% cups of water and 
1 cup of sugar; stew until tender; put 
through fine strainer. When cool fold in, 
lightly, one cup sweetened whipped cream. 
Fill tall glasses 24 full. Put cup of whipped 
cream into bowl; stir in lightly 3g cup of 
Baker's Coconut, Southern Style. Fill up 
glasses with this; top each glass with 
whipped cream and cover thickly with 
Baker's Coconut. 

















and 


pint 
uid, 
full. 
re 3 
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ets Make Our First Fall Dress 


Continued from Page OS 





The sleeve placket is finished with silk The free edge of circular piece on left side 
bindings. The upper side of placket is of dress is turned under and bound with 
turned under and fastened onto the sleeve taffeta binding, then lightly hemmed. 
on the dart line as sketched above. The The bottom hem is basted in place, and 
lower part is left free as an extension. taffeta seam binding applied as above. 


center front line, center back line and seams _ left front edge at end of front facing; put 
of hem fall on corresponding marks on dress. elastic around waist from left to right and 
Press this bottom fold. Measure up from fasten with hook and eye. 
the bottom fold the desired width of hem, The right side opening and sleeve plac kets 
mark with pins and cut a quarter inch above may be fastened with snaps; but more at 
pin line. There is fullness to be managed on tractive fastenings are buttonholes—either 
this edge, so gather on the pin line, adjust tailored or bound—and bone or cloth-covered 
fullness to space and press. This fullness buttons. Give the dress a real pressing before 
may be shrunk out by pressing over a damp calling it a finished piece of work. 
cloth. Place Prussian or taffeta binding with The dress illustrated at extreme left on 
lower edge on the gathering thread, baste page 64 was made of fine midnight-blue 
and stitch in place to the hem only. Baste _ twill and trimmed with 34” black silk braid 
top edge of binding todress and hemin place. The cost of the dress was $18. It took 
See illustra- three vards of 
tion 5.) twill at $5 per 
lo finish the yard; five 
raw edge of the yards of silk 
circular side braid at twenty 
piece, bind - o> — cents a yard, 
with taffeta me 50 1 oP 1m 8 3® 1 $1; thread, 
binding and ; : . bindings and 
hem the folded findings at 
edge of the about $2. In 
binding lightly the sketch at 
to the dress or right, on page 
catch-stitch 64, the artist 
the raw edge has faced the 
lightly to the collar and deep 
outside. Wool cufis with crépe 














is too clumsy to 6 de chine, and 
' \ edges r a a aa . “A 
have edge When hem is ready for final sewing in place, sew sho ao pe — 
turne W S ? , raid mut this 
turned twice, so beighi f under side of hem tf beiow the crease of . me 
the ire usu as sson has bee 
1 fold all around the bottom of skirt, as sketched at 
ally tinishes devoted to the 
a\ I 

rhe leit front edge must be held in place handled version sketched at left | 

his may be satisfactorily done by using ar Che experienced shopper will realize the 

istic at the walst line Take elastic half an ference in cost. if this dress had been bought 
nch wide and long enough to go around the it a retail shop, and, I am sure, decide that 
vaist easily sew one end of the elastic t the home dressmaking does pay 


The Bride Sets the Mode for Winter 


) 
Continued from Page 31 


hand, this trimming is about as expensive as oddly shaped rever on the right side, which 
fur when made in a tailoring establishment, can be worn hanging straight in front, with a 
but it is one which can be copied easily and smart slanting line, as shown in the little 
inexpensively by the woman who makes her _ sketch at the bottom of page 31, or thrown 
own Clothes. Of course a material which does carelessly over the left shoulder, where it 
not tray easily must be used The trick of erves as a scart on slightly cool days 
the pointed armhole is also new, and gives a The brown silk crépe—second from right 
nice, slender effect about the shoulders. The on page 31—proved a happy choice for after 
appropriate hat worn with this coat is made noon wear. Box plaited in the most ap 
of black hatter’s plush, with moiré bow and _ proved style, it has a further popular touch 
malines brim. Black suéde slippers with of smartness in its circular-tiered back, each 
tongues instead of straps are-worn. tier picoted. A close-fitting hat of brown 
For her evening dress the bride selected duvetyn has latticed rows of gold braid, and 
a youthful, wide-skirted dress of a deep brown suéde slippers, with matching hosiery 
yellow faille with motifs of silver edged val complete the costume. 
lace. A double-tiered organdie collar in The bride’s going-away suit is of a soft tan 
bertha effect was edged with val. This gown material, similar to camel’s hair, with chin 
is equally charming in rose faille with motifs collar of fitch fur. Bands of brown wer 
of cream colored val lace stitched in tan on the sleeves, one band com 


For her general-wear frock fine navy twill ing around the jacket from point of fastening 
was thought to be the best selection. Around to end in a pocket on the right side. The 
the hips were tiny pin tucks, and black silk beige felt sailor is bound in brown grosgrain 
ribbon, matching the bands on coat sleeves 


braid trimmed the sleeves and edged the 
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RETTY dresses like these at just such 
savings are bringing joy to women 
everywhere who have learned, at 
| home, through the Woman's Institute, to 
make distinctive, becoming clothes. Som« 
|of them could ‘“‘hardly sew at all’’ when 
they enrolled—others knew a good deal 
about plain sewing but lacked the conf 
dence or ability to make anything really 
smart and stylish. 


| To-dé 
| prettier clothes than they ever had before, 
| but many of them are earning $20 to $40 
| a week sewing for others, either at home or 
in cozy little shops of their own! 





y they not only have more and 


| You, Too, Can Have Distinctive 
Clothes 


Wouldn't you like to have pretty clothes, 


ty ] 


too? Wouldn't it relieve your nancial 
worries if vou had an income of your owr 
Then res | that you e at leas 
g 2 f iD e ne 5 
1) king 1 Desig g g 
I the Wo s Inst t 
I) Sa new “ 
it once to ike pret tl 2 t ve 
new Wav that t k é r t 
dressmaki lg ind makes it la ng 


You Learn by Doing 


Through this new, easy way you learn 
by doing. You learn to make a dress by 
making a dress. You learn to make a blous« 
by making a blouse. There are no tedious 
preliminaries. You start right in doing 
practical work. With your very first lesson 
you learn to make something pretty to wear. 





Best of all, you receive intimate, friendly, 


individual instruction The lessons are 
specially arranged to fit your needs. There 
is special instruction for the woman who 
|} sews only a little or for the woman who 
| needs ‘‘advanced instruction” in dressmak- 
ing, designing, tailoring and millinery. 


Dress Form and Materials Free 

To help you with your fitting you are 
given free a Standard Dress Form with in 
structions showing just how to make it an 
exact duplicate of your own figure and how 
to use it in making your own clothes 


Furthermore—and this is an important 
point—the materials for making several 
| attractive garments are furnished to you 
free They come to you with your Instruc 
tion Books. This not only enables you to 
start on your course without even the delay 
of going to a store to select the materials, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











“It’s the Prettiest Dress 
I’ve Ever Had” 


“And just think how much I saved. No one would ever 
dream that it cost me only $11.65! 
cate it for less than $35 in the shops. And this is only 
one of four lovely dresses I’ve made this season.” 


I couldn’t dupli- 


but it enables you to have some pretty gar- 
ments at no cost whatever. Here alone is 
an immediate saving of many dollars. 


Furthermore, in order that you may have 
the latest and most reliable information 
about each season’s fashions, you will re 
ceive an exclusive Fashion Service issued 
twice each year especially for Woman's 
Institute students. And each month you 
will receive the Institute’s Magazine, giving 
practical sewing helps and suggestions and 
in-between-season fashion notes. 


What You Learn 


to plan and design becoming clothes 

to select, buy and use all kinds of materials 

to make and apply all ki: of embroider 
ow to make pertect-fitting lingeri 

t 

te 





» renovate, dye and make-over garments 


) make infants’, children’s and misses’ clot! 
yw to make tailored coats, skirts and suits 
w to make pretty evening gowns and wrap 
wt make afternoor its 1its and d 
w to plan and make a brid entire tr 
I ait atter 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
‘*Makine Beautiful Clothes’’ 





f \ 

Se © — 
Just i lett t 
i i D | ent | 
n below to the Woman's 
Institute, Dept. 38-W 
Scranton, Pa., and you will 
receive, without obligation 

the full story of this great | 

school that is bringing to ; 

women and girls all over the { 
world, the happi s of hav 

ng dainty, becoming clothe ] 

vingsa 
’ tr i it | 
i le | é 
esstul business } 


MAIL, THE COUPON TO-DAY 


pee ee eR RH Here Ke KH KH ee KH Hr ee eH er ree ee 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-W, Scranton, Penna. 

\ hort . n ligation, please send 
f r 48-page booklet Making Bea if 

Cloth I am most interested in learning 
How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothe 

Ho » Karn Mon Sewing for Other 
How » Be me a Suc ful Dressmaker 
H » Design and Make Becoming Hats 

H B . ner 


IM 


eee. te ee 
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NDIAN HEAD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


On every yard of the CLOTH 





. 
Coarse drawn- 
work trims the 
chemise dress of 
brown Indian Head 
shown here. Note 
monogram em 
broidered on belt 
The little girl’s 
dress is linen-color 
Indian Head 


smocked in brown. 


Those touches of handwork 
which are so important 


- "LL find that Indian Head adapts itself to three of 
the 


stitch, for 1ts even threads pull readily and are easy to count. 


smartest notes of the season. It is easy to hem 


It is firmly woven, and embroiders or braids beautifully. 
Indian Head 
fascinating colors and conforms closely to the Textile Color 
Card 


kast-colot made in 16 of the season Ss most 


Association colors. It is 36 inches wide and _ priced 


to ents a yard. 


We guarantee: If any garment made 
of Indian Head fails to give proper serv 
ice because of the fading or running of 
Indian Head colors, we will make good 


the total cost of the garment. 


White Indian Head, of course, con- 
tinues in popularity. It is the clear, cold 
white which looks fresh and cool on the 
hottest days. It is woven in 7 widths (18, 
, 44, and 1s 


priced from 2¢ to 


$4 and 63 inches), 


It is used not 


§¢ cents 
Send 25 cents for doll’s bed 
pread 18 in. x 20 in. of white 
Indian Head, stamped in sim 
ple design for a child to em 
broider. Cotton for embroi 
dery is included 


only for all kinds of clothes for women and 
but also for napkins, table 
cloths, and embroidery. Buy the width 
you need for whatever you plan to make. 


“The Girl Who Loved Pink”’ lists the 


colors and gives over fifty practical uses CS 7a 
tor Indian Head. Send for it. It’s free. | eee 
> ; 
' 


oN eAD “ 


children, 


Amory, Browne Co 


x 1206, Bost Mass 


The Selvage Mark 
Always look for Indian 
Head stamped in dotted 
letters on every yard of gen 
uine Indian Head. It is your 
protection 


Dept. 227, B« 


Nashua Blankets 
Gilbrae Gingham 


Parkhill Fine Ginghams 


Lancaster Kalburnie Gingham 


3, Amory, Browne & Cx 


. Boston and New York 
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ox Smart Silhouettes for Fall 


Our Paris Office (ables 


That the long silhouette leads, with circu 
lar flare often giving relief. Tiered, draped 
and bouffant effects all good. 

That straight, sacklike beltless frocks are 
the last word. 

That all materials are soft and supple, 
with emphasis on pile fabrics. 

That woolly surfaces such as Rodier’s Ag 
nella, duvetyn in silk, wool, or combinations 
of silk and wool, and velvet are featured. 

That fine twills, serge, covert cloth, silk 
and wool in moiré effect, imitation suéde 
cloth, dull-finished broadcloth, velours de 
laine, plain and brocaded cashmeres, camel’s 
hair, reps, poplin, wool jersey, tweed and 
homespun are all in the fashion picture. 

That in silk weaves for daytime crépes 
still lead—satin-faced Canton, twilled crépe, 


cashmere crépe and crépe brocade— with 
satin, moiré, Ottomans and georgettes all 
competing for favor. 

That plain fabrics are better than prints. 

That not only Paris but the French colonial 
possessions are setting fashions. Rodier, the 
great fabric maker, is developing weaves in 
spired by Madagascar, Sudan, Morocco 
and Indo-China, many with border effects 

That dark blue, gobelin and porcelain 
blues, all shades of brown, beige, scarlet, 
bottle green, moss, covert, steel gray, bishop’s 
purple and red are popular colors. 

That for evening, velvet and gold or silver 
brocades or plain or changeable silks divide 
the honors. Beaded velvet, metal lace and 
rhinestones, embroidered on velvet or lace, 
are interesting mediums used. 
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The Seven Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


‘ ) JOMEN who love a fine motor car will find in 


this Buick seven-passenger Sedan the power, 
safety, comfort, and beauty they so deeply desire. 
The 1924 Buick establishes a distinctly new Standard 
of Comparison. Its new valve-in-head motor, new 
four-wheel brakes, new frame, new body, new fenders, 
new radiator, add in still further measure to Buick’s 
characteristic dependability. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 





WHEN 


BETTER 





AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK ILL 
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The Style-Attributes of the 

Smartest footwear (ombined 

with ‘Positive (sorrectiveness 
and Easement 


To those women whose footwear 
ills have caused endless hours of 
torment the “Ease All” shoe of 
Utz & Dunn has proved a real 
blessing. In this smart and grace- 
fully modish footwear are to be 
found corrective qualities that have 
received the universal endorsement 
otf toot specialists. 






“Ease All” shoes actually correct 
foot defects. They do not afford 
mere temporary easement — they 
are designed to correct fallen arches, 
strained muscles, and ligaments— 
they afford the greatest comfort 
while constructively helping the 
foot to regain its normal efficiency. 


+— Note how foot 
PY) structure ha 
t the arc 
en, the f 


nu 


eee tame * 


Tow Ease: All Accomplishes 
Miracles of ‘Foot Hcaling 


The m yority of toot troubles start at 


the arch and in the rotating bones of 
the foot. Strained muscles give way 
and the arch falls, the foot rotates 
InW ird and aching, torturing hours 
foll Ww. The Ease All” holds the toot 
ns of a “bandage brace counter,” 
tak the strain fromtired musclesand 

Nature t rrect. 
\ st lly designed steel arch is built 
into the sole, firmly anchored, sustain- 
ing the arch of the foot, building it up 
in normal, natural manner. 

y 

UTZ & DUNN CO. 

25 Canal St. Rochester, N. Y. 
































Desiens to Make the Matron Lose 
Teventy Pounds in Looks 


IO WONDER they look ami 
able, for each woman knows 
she looks twenty pounds 
slimmer than she really is. 
The diagonal lines of the cir- 
cular coat of duvetyn help 
tremendously in cutting 
: down breadth. It is a dull 
tan color, which does not show soil easily, 
and the duvetyn collar is of darker brown, 

Cir 








bound with inch-wide matching braid 
cular pieces on the sleeves are faced with 
brown silk crépe, which is also used for the- 


ng. Sizes are 16 years, 36 to 44 

Che plaited black silk crépe frock, second 
from left, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46, is as 
Patterns may be secured fr any store selling 


New York City Dresses, 45 





becoming to the 


one. 


slender figure as the | 
The kimono-cut sleeves have full-length 


] 


separate plaited sections attached. B 


grosgrain ribbon makes a smart-looking belt 


Home 


cents; 


ar 


Ss effect 


urge A contrasting line of printed silk crépe, 
worn as a scarf collar and extending down 
side, gives a slender silhouette to the brown 
cloth at upper center. The kimono sleeves, 
seamed on top, may be made full length by 
separate gathered sections of the flannel lined 
with crépe—sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 
» An excellent topcoat for the woman with 
large hips—extreme right—is of navy wool 
reps or poplin, in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44 
The three-tiered skirt—the design also in 
cludes a plain non-tiered skirt—is straight 
and is joined to top at normal waistline. 
The bloused back and cape give a hipless 
which is very becoming. The collar 
a may be of squirrel or siruilar soft short fur. 


lack 


Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
cents; Children’s Patterns, 3 


¢ oats, 4§ 


cents; 


Blouses or Skirts, 35 





cents. 
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The Health 


Doctor says~ 


Children have millions of in- 
visible germ-enemies. 

They should purify hands 
and face after play and school, 
before eating and always when 
they go to bed. 
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Children touch everything 
and everything soiled by 
other hands is a menace 


to health. 
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VERY mother’s heart breathes a little 
prayer as her darlings each morning 
trudge gaily and bravely away 


towards the adventures of a new day. 


hem 





Guard them from a thousand possible dangers 
—from reckless drivers —but above all else, 
guard them from dirt. 

Guard them from touching germ-polluted 
things—from playmates who live in insanitary 
homes—from stray dogsand cats—from always- 
dangerous dust. 


Your children can have but one protection— 
perfect, scientific cleanliness. Train them to keep 
clean. Train them to purify hands and face with 
the regular use of Lifebuoy Health Soap. 


} 


Don’t make the mistake of thinking that a 
soaps are alike. Lifebuoy is wholly different 
from ordinary soap. The rich, wholesome lathe: 
of Lifebuoy does more than cleanse surface dirt 
—it carries a wonderful health-guarding ingre- 
dient down deep into every pore, driving out 






Hometo Me 


























‘4 


ary, 


impurities and leaving its sanitary protection to 
combat infection. 

Lifebuoy is as pure and bland as soap can be 
made. Its palm fruit oil and cocoanut oil keep 
the skin soft and glowing with health. 

Buy several cakes, so you can have it wher- 
ever there is running water. Health is priceless, 
yet Lifebuoy costs little. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 






The pleasant, vanishing odor 






of Lifebuoy proves the presence 


of its extra health element 
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Trade-Mark Reg. y S. Pat. Off. 


Good Appearance plus Quality 
in Children’s Hosiery 


OTHER used to laugh and say she 
wished her children could wear stock- 
ings of leather. 


But down in her heart she always wanted a 
lot of good looks as well as the long wear. In 
Allen A she finds both— good appearance, and 


Style that Wears 


Reinforcing the toes, soles, 
heels, and knitting knees 
triple thick add greatly to 
the wear and service with- 
out loss of style. 










Also Makers of 
Allen A Underwear 


for Men & Boys 


THE ALLEN A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


© 1923 The Allen A Company 
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Make-Overs to Save You Fvo Dollars 
~ or Nore 


HERE isadis- 
tinct sense of 
triumph, not 


wholly accounted for 
by the economic re- 
sult obtained, when 
a desirable thing is 
made from a discard, 
and especially is this 
true of a rejuvenated 
frock. One feels a 
complacent pride in 
having outwitted 
| that capricious jade, 





Ww > 3917 — 


Fashion, who dictates that 
a frock shall have a short 
life and a merry one. 

There are other reasons b 
for discarding many of our 
frocks besides a fickle fash- 
ion, however. A crowded 
reception and an upset cup 
of coffee, a ‘‘shower”’ from 
grapefruit—these are trag- 
edies which occur only 
too often, and it is to ob- 
viate such misfortunes, 
too, that these cleverly de 
signed ‘‘made-over’’ 
dresses are shown. 

In the sketch at upper 
left, the hopelessly spotted 
waist of a too-short-skirted 
silk crépe dress was discarded and a printed 
crépe bodice joined to skirt at low waistline 
with grosgrain ribbon matching darkest color 
of print. Ribbon also outlines neck and 
sleeves. Long flowing sections of plain or 
printed crépe may be added to kimono 
sleeves. Design is in sizes 14 to 20 years. 


TT°HE attractive evening frock in center was 
a plain charmeuse of*lwst year’s vintage. 

Cascade side draperies on the 

skirt were removed and an 

apron front of two shirred 

flounces in gay printed crépe 





smart vestee of linen, 
bound with dark 
blue linen braid. 
This offers a good 
suggestion, too, for 
turning an old suit 
into a dress. Sev- 
eral vestees made to 
fasten at the shoul 
der with snaps would 
lend variety to this 
dress, as they could ; 
be of blue-and- Po 
| 





white checked silk, 


75 | 3960 


or piqué, or of a printed 
crépe. The design is in sizes 

\ 16 years, 36 to 42. 
At top of page, right, a 
*“\° one-piece dress with the 
smart bolero effect in front 
was made from an old serge 
suit. This suit was appar- 
ently hopeless, the waist- 
line wrong, the sleeves too 
short, and a neck line that 
breathed the spirit of ’76. 


NCE more printed 

crépe came to the res 
cue in a plain little under- 
blouse. The cloth is 
bloused in the back and 
long sleeves of printed 
crépe may come below the jacket sleeves, if 
preferred, the design—sizes 14 to 20 years 
providing for them. 

In center of lower group another version 
of the old serge suit is shown. Here it is made 
into a one-piece dress, long-waisted and 
slipped over the head. The drop sleeves may 
be disregarded if the sleeves already in the 
coat are in style. Flat silk braid is used for 
trimming bands, but that expense may be 
saved by using bias satin or 
silk bands. Perhaps you can 
cut them from an old dress 


ee 





that is not worth remodeling 


substituted. On the bodice > Tiny ball buttons outline neck, 
straight pieces of the printed é top row of braid and three 
crépe were attached back and re small strips on sleeves. Design 
front. In remodeling frocks ( ae i. in sizes 14 to 20 years. 

it is wise to let your right i\ = A The afternoon dress at right 
hand know what your left I) —| 4 of lower group is a combina 
hand doeth. If = = tion of two old 
you must piece S77) tN frocks, a light and 
one side, be sure 4 iy a dark silk crépe, 


to piece the other 


or asilk combined 





in a correspond | with serge. It has 
ing way. If the a a fascinating 
printed crépe were rs eee touch at the 
left off the back of neck, one that 
this waist it would could have been 
look patchy. The } conceived only in 
skirt, however, Paris. A rather 
may do this with deep V is cut, and 
impunity, for a loop of embroid 
skirts this year ; ery floss joins the 
are a law unto tops of the V, so 
themselves. De ol that a tiny patch 
sign comes in of throat shows 
sizes 16 years, 36 below the curved 
to 42. a neck tine. The 

A tailored frock 3917 embroidery, for 
of blue tricotine which no design 
at left of lower ms is given, consists 
group—which AA of daisies between 
had become spot- iv straight lines done 


ted in front was 
given an entirely 
different and 
more festive air by 
the addition of a 





3930 





at regular inter 
] vals in outline 
\ stitch. Design for 
dress is in sizes 16 

4066 ©=- Years, 36 to 44. 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 35 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Petticoats, 3 


> cents; Combinations, 25 cents; Slips, 25 cents. 
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The extraordinary beauty of the newcar models is con- 
clusive evidence of Fisher leadership. The widespread 
public approval of these elegant new cars is a splen- 
did tribute to the superior artistry and craftsmanship 
which are identified by the symbol—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST.LOUIS 
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e Charm o 


beautiful 
air i 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 


NYONE can have 


d cared for properly. 


beautiful hair, if it is 
Shampooing is the most important thing. 
Proper shampooing is what brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 
Proper shampooing, however, 
than just washing vour hair 
cleansing. 


means more 
it means thorough 


The hair and scalp are constantly secreting 
oily, gummy substances. These substances catch 
the dust and dirt, and the hair becomes coated 
with this. 

This coating, when it becomes excessive, 
naturally dulls the hair and destroys its gloss and 
lustre. It covers up and prevents the natural 
color and beauty of the hair from showing. It 
also causes scales and dandruff. 


How to prevent this coating 


To have beautiful hair, you 
this coating from accumulating. 


must prevent 

This cannot be done with ordinary soaps not 
adapted for the purpose. Besides, the hair can- 
not stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 








soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is not only 
especially adapted to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly, but it cannot possibly injure. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle no 
matter how often you use it. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is all that 
is required. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair 
and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out quickly and 
easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly’ and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. ‘A 
4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 


Mulsified 


SG. U.S. PAT. 


OFrFr. 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


© THE Rk. 1. w. co. 
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ittle Mass Muffett and Taffy 
the Welshman 


By SARAH ADDINGTON 


[llustration by Gertrude A. Kay 


Cut-outs in connection with this story will be found on pag 











AFFY the Welshman had 
come to Pudding Lane, and 
that quiet village was in a 
turmoil. For Taffy was not 
only a Welshman, but Taffy 
was a thief. Perhaps you 
have heard of him. He spe 
cialized in meat. A_ born 
renius was Taffy, and he loved his work and 
pursued it diligently 
Thus it was that every morning Mrs 
Dumpty, Mrs. Claus, the Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe, Mrs. Jack Spratt and all the 
ther women of Pudding Lane would trot to 
the butcher’s and buy meat for supper, every 
fternoon Taffy would steal it, and every 
ght no meat for supper And the men 
ere getting tired of it 
pratt. It was like that in every house in 
dding Lane; the men demanding meat, 
e women buying it, and then losing it that 
ay It did seem rather queer that the 
omen couldn’t keep their meat, once they 
ad bought it, but they couldn’t. Even the 
(Jueen of Hearts couldn’t keep her meat, and 
the unfortunate lady had many a scene with 
Old King Cole over the disappearance of the 
royal chops 
Only two people in Pudding Lane did not 
suffer from the ravages of the thieving Taffy 
One was Little Miss Muffett, who was quite 
content now, as always, with her curds and 
whey; and the other was the butcher. For 
the more meat Taffy stole, the more meat 
the butcher sold. He was doing a rushing 
business, and he was very happy. Furiously 
he bought pigs and sheep and beeves at the 
big market in Banbury Cross. Furiously 
the women bought his meat butchered from 
these pigs and sheep and beeves. Furiously 
laffy nipped the meat from their cupboards 
and cellars and shelves. Yes, the butcher 
was very happy. 














especially Jack 


| UT as Jack Spratt had intimated, this 

state of affairs could not go on forever 
Che men were getting worse. They stalked 
savagely; they had glitterings in their eyes; 
they gathered in the candlestick maker’s 
shop and muttered together. Even that 
mild husband and father, Mr. Claus, was a 
changed man, and one day as he eyed his 
wife in an odd, bloodthirsty manner Mrs 
Claus spoke her mind. 

“Look here, Mr. Claus,” said she, “I’m 
not a roast of mutton, sir. I won’t be cooked 








and eaten, even by you. Pray don’t delude 
yourself. Nor shall you cast your eyes upon 
my children in that fashion.” 

Oh, what a woman she was! Had Mr 
Claus mentioned eating his family? Had he 
even thought of such an atrocious thing? 
Yet on and on rattled Mrs. Claus, and she 
probably would have been rattling on yet 
if just then the Town Crier had not come 
along ringing his bell and shouting, “ Make 
your sandwiches! Bake your cakes! To 
morrow is picnic day.”’ 

Picnic day! Tomorrow was picnic day 
Mrs. Claus had quite forgotten it. 


N YW the picnic that the Town Crier was 
4 N calling was the picnic that Pudding Lan 


had been talking about all summer, but never 
until now, had really got around to. It 

1 bit late for picnics, being September, but 
you have to have at least one picnic a year, 


and if it won’t come off early in the season 
it just has to come off late, that’s all And 
tomorrow, finally, Pudding Lane’s annual 
picnic was to come off 

But how can you have a picnic without 
ham, Mrs. Claus wanted to know And 
what is a picnic without cold tongue, dé 
manded Mrs. Dumpty. Nevertheless, the 
women went ahead making their sandwiches 
just the same, cheese sandwiches and currant 
jam sandwiches and sandwiches of water 
cress. They baked their cakes and stuffed 
their eggs and fished out their pickles and 
collected their bananas and packed their 
baskets with all these things. And the next 
morning at nine o’clock the whole town 
started out for Honeysuckle Hill 

rhe picnic went off with a bang, despite 
the meat crisis. Indeed, so successful an 
affair was that picnic that Old King Cole felt 
moved to make a formal statement, and he 
did so, saying that it was very gratifying to 
him as king fora picnic to attain such heights 
as this. Although just why he should have 
been gratified I don’t know, since all he did 
for the picnic was to come to it and eat at it 
Still, his statement made the women very 
happy; it’s a great thing to please a king 

And so everything was going as smoothly 
as you please, until something happened to 
Miss Muffett 

It was this way: Little Miss Muffett sat on 
a tuffet eating her curds and whey. She was 


(Continued on Page 76) 











































Pattern of 


ANY 





SOLID SILVER 


(STERLING) 





Capturing the Charm 





of Bygone Days 
South 


HE very spirit of the Old 


seems embodied in the Richmond 


Pattern of Alvin Solid Silver. It bespeaks 
that leisurely grace that gave such a 
charm to Colonial hospitality 


See how the classic purity of line has 


been relieved of even the slightest hint 
of severity by the exquisite decoration. 


You and the generations that follow 


after you can never tire of this lovely 
example of the silversmith’s art. Almost 
any good jeweler can show you articles 
in the Richmond Pattern and we will be 
very glad to mail you a leaflet picturing 
some of the most popular pieces. At the 
same time we will send you, without 
charge, our authoritative booklet, “Set- 
ting the Table Correctly,” written by 
Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


Will you write for it? 





ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 


20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Long-Life Plate 
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SYRACUSE CHINA 








C 
HE friendly 


y call of the dinner gong brings your 
CC family together more often than at any other 


time. It is then that you want your table to look 


its prettiest— with beautiful china, shining silver and 
twinkling crystal. 

Your family appreciates the charm of a well-set 

table just as much as do your guests. You who own 

Syracuse China may use it and enjoy it every meal, 

| every day in the year. This exquisite china has all 

i the appeal of the fragile, old-time ‘‘best china,” yet 

its wonderful quality makes its beauty permanent! 

It withstands the constant handling of every-day 

service, without easily breaking, nicking or cracking. 


and there 
you will be de- 


No matter what pattern you choose 
is a wide variety of smart designs 
lighted with its beauty and practicability. As it is 
sometimes hard to fill all orders for this fine Amer- 
ican-made china immediately, we suggest that you 
place your order promptly. 
stock. 


All patterns are open . 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 











Little eNiss  NMuffett and Taffy 
the Welshman 


(Continued from Page 75) 


talking and smiling and having a lovely time 
when along came a spider and sat down be- 
side her. Oh, dear, how she jumped and 
screamed! For if there was anything in the 
world that Little Miss Muffett was afraid of 
it was a spider. The courtly Mr. Horner, 
always the man to assist a lady in distress, rose 
up heroically and chased the spider off. At 
least he thought he chased the spider off 
and everybody else, including Miss Muffett, 
thought so, too, when suddenly the spider 
appeared again beside Miss Muffett, and this 
time frightened Miss Muffett away. 


NE look at the hideous creature sitting 
there so calmly beside her, and overboard 
went the bowl of curds and whey, up flew 
Miss Muffett, shrieking, and away she was 
gone, down Pinafore Pike in a cloud of dust. 
Mr. Horner, the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick maker.and all the other men let 
out great roars; the women screamed; the 
children cried. What a scene, where all had 
been sweet peace before. And then away 
leaped Mr. Horner down the road after Miss 
Muffett, away leaped Mr. Spratt after him, 
and in another moment every man, woman 
and child in Pudding Lane—yes, even old 
King Cole—was tearing madly down Pina- 
fore Pike behind the flying skirts and 
scampering feet of Little Miss Muffett. 

For ten good minutes the people of Pud- 
ding Lane kept their furious pace down 
Pinafore Pike. They didn’t stop until they 
turned the corner toward Banbury Cross and 
there they did stop, I can tell you, suddenly 
and stock-still. 

And it was no wonder they stopped, for 
the most astonishing sight confronted them. 
Indeed, it was so astonishing they couldn’t 
believe they were seeing aright. It didn’t 
seem possible that they could be seeing hun- 
dreds of cats and hundreds of dogs like that. 

For that’s just what they saw: hundreds 
of cats and hundreds of dogs, all there to- 
gether with hundreds of bones and hundreds 
of chunks of meat. And in the midst of that 
mass of fur and sharp eyes and wagging tails 
and crunching jaws stood Taffy the Welsh- 
man, smiling happily at the scene. 

“Welcome, sir,’”’ said he graciously, ad- 
dressing Old King Cole. ‘Welcome to your 
majesty, welcome to the Queen 
of Hearts, and heartiest greet- 
ings to all your people here.”’ 

But Old King Cole couldn’t 
answer, for staring at the cats 
and dogs. 

“T knew you would come 
some day,’’ went on Taffy 
smoothly, ‘and now—here 
you are. We welcome you, sir, 
cats, dogs, and Taffy himself.”’ 


O ANSWER from Old 
King Cole, glaring angrily 
now at the cats and dogs. 

“You must understand, 
sir,” began Taffy. 

“But that’s just it,” burst 
out Old King Cole; “I don’t 
understand at all. I tell you, 
Welshman, this is a serious 
thing. You break the law, 
you defy punishment, you 
steal meat from my people 
day in and day out, and now 
I find you here consorting with 
hundreds of cats and hundreds 
of dogs on the public highway. 
Can it be, sir, that you have 
robbed us of beef and mutton 
only to feed these beasts?” 

“That is the truth, your. majesty,” 
answered Taffy softly. “I spend my life 
stealing meat for these poor creatures. Is it 
so wrong of me?” 

“Wrong? Of course it’s wrong,” thun- 
dered Old King Cole. ‘Don’t you know 
wrong from right, Welshman? Didn’t your 
mother teach you that it was wrong to 
steal?” 

“Ah,” replied Taffy, “but you don’t know 
about these cats and dogs, King Cole. These 
are special cats and dogs, sir.”’ 

“Special cats and dogs?” 





“Yes, sir. Stray cats from London and 
Banbury Cross, the loneliest in the world 
dogs without owners, the most miserabl« 
dogs there ever were. Oh, you should hay 
seen them when they first came to me. They 
would have broken your heart. Seedy, dingy, 
scrawny, all of them, sad-eyed and stary 
ing.” 

“Starving,” 
credulously. 

“Starving,” 
frightened. 

“Starving,” said Taffy again. ‘That's 
why it takes so much meat now, King Cole. 
They eat all the time, sir. You can see how 
they’re eating now. I don’t suppose they 
ever will get really filled up. They’ve been 
at it for days, yes, and for nights too.” 

“They eat all night too?” asked King Cole. 

“All night long and all day long and never 
stop except for the briefest of naps,” Taffy 
told him. “You see, there’s no joke about 
this, King Cole. These are really hungry 
animals.” 


repeated Old King Cole in 


whispered everybody els« 


T WAS easy to see that Taffy was right, for 

as the people of Pudding Lane looked at 
the animals not one cat or one dog raised 
an eye at them, not one but—lickety-lick, 
crunchery-crunch—kept on eating, eating, 
eating as cats and dogs surely never ate 
before. 

It was an odd sight, all those gray and 
black and brown furry bodies, all those tails 
in the air, all those clamping jaws, and not 
one sound but lickety-lick, crunchery-crunch 
It was a sad sight, too, for the people of 
Pudding Lane had never known that ani 
mals could be as hungry as that. 

And so they nearly turned themselves 
inside-out in their generosity, those kind 
hearted citizens of Pudding Lane. Mr 
Spratt declared that he didn’t care if he 
never saw a piece of lean meat again; Mr 
Claus magnificently offered to abstain from 
beef the rest of his life; and Old King Cole 
ordered the Queen of Hearts to see that eggs 
appeared thereafter on the royal breakfast 
table instead of the usual chops. 

Taffy, however, wouldn’t listen to thes« 
sacrifices. For he was about to move on 
anyway, he said. “I’m going to Hamelin 
next; and after that—who 
knows?—I may even go to 
France, and steal some meat 
from the French awhile. The 
cats and dogs have to be fed 
but of course I can’t deprive 
you good people of your pre 
teins lorever 

The good people didn’t 
know what “proteins” 
but they vowed again that 
these poor cats and dogs 
could have Pudding Lane’s 
meat as long as Pudding Lane 
had any meat, such a pitch 
had their ecstasy reached 
But no, Taffy insisted that 
they had suffered enough, and 
that he must go. And before 
they knew it he was gone, fol 
lowed by his winding proces- 
sion of cats and dogs. 


were 


‘T°HE funny part about it 
was that the people of 

Pudding Lane were actually 
sorry to see him go. Those 
very people who had called 
Taffy the worst names only 
that same morning, now 
watched his departing figure 
down the road and called out: ‘Good-by, 
Taffy, good-by! Good luck, good luck!” 

Fancy wishing a thief good luck ! It doesn’t 
seem respectable, but that’s what they did. 

And as for Taffy, he did have good luck. 
He went on his way ever after that, stealing 
meat, feeding the cats and dogs, and having 
a lovely time. Perhaps some day he'll re 
form and be an honest man. Yet if he did, 
the cats and dogs might have a hard time of 
it, so we’d better let him alone, I guess. If 
we must have thieves in the world, Taffy’s 
the very sort to have. 
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F course, the Sellers, with its gleaming white 

enamel or hand-rubbed, golden oak finish, 
is a lovely thing to look at. But if you would 
find the real secret of its amazing popularity, throw 
wide its doors. Here are revealed the countless 
conveniences, large and small, with which it has 
transformed the whole routine of kitchen duties. 


The Automatic Lowering Flour Bin, for exam- 
ple, makes unnecessary all dangerous climbing 
and lifting. The Extending Table Drawer Section 
enables you easily to obtain articles from the 
cutlery drawer even when the Porceliron Table 


























Top is extended. There are many other famous 
features—such as the Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender, Ant-Proof Casters, Dust-Proof Base 
Top, Plush-Lined Silverware Drawer and other 
conveniences which no built-in cabinet, though 
it costs about twice as much, can ever give you. 
Any dealer will show you these Sellers conveniences; most of 
them will gladly arrange terms to suit your income. Write for 
nearest dealer's name and our book, ““ Your Kitchen as It Should 
Be,” showing the famous Sellers features and six Modern Eff 
ciency Kitchens by the well-known Chicago architects, Schmidt, 
Garden & Martin. 
G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 


Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 
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What is getting into 
your boy’s mind? 


Back of that matter-of-fact exterior, 
which your boy shows to you and the 
world, is a brain bubbling with impres- 
sions. Out of his confused observation of 
human emotions, his mind, plastic as wet 
clay, is forming opinions about life, honor, 
truth and principle. Alone, he weighs, 
measures and makes judgment. He is 
fashioning his future. 


The years between ten and twenty are 
the formative period of a boy’s life. Then 
he is a bundle of contradictions. He in- 
stinctively loves fair play. He hates 
preaching and moralizing. But, bless his 
heart, how nobly he responds to right sug- 
gestion and example, when they are in- 
vitingly put. 

This is the secret of the success and 
popularity of 


) THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World”’ 

Its stories are about boys like your boy, 
human, lovable fellows, whoin areal world, 
meet conditions, temptations and trials of 
character just as your boy is meeting them 
and wiil have to meet them. 

Hungrily reading these stories boys 
learn facts, facts of business, facts of sci- 
ence, facts of history, facts of nature, the 

tives back of life, the problems of 
industry and commerce, the advantages 
of education and training—all woven into 
tales that fire the imagination, quicken 
umbition and leave healthy ideas of sin- 
cerity, simplicity and faithfulness to the 
highest ideals. 

Its authoritative articles instruct boys 
in mechanics, games and sports. They 
teach them the principles of health and 
physical well being. 

THE AMERICAN Boy is helping a half- 
million young Americans to become real 
men, real citizens. Every boy should 
have it. Your boy will profit by it. Give 
him and that other fellow you would like 
to see get ahead, a year’s subscription to 
THE AMERICAN Boy 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe fora year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 








iw All theWord 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO 4 
j No. 623 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich 
| Enclosed find $2.00, for whicl end Tu 
| AMERICAN Boy for one year, begir ig I 
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The House of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Bobbie Bouton glanced at his friend, then 
nodded 

The man took their bags; they passed 
with him into the massed shadows of the 
hall. 

“Tt is nearly dinner time,”’ said the little 
Punchinello. ‘‘Miss Fannie said she wished 
to see you as soon as you came. Will you go 
to your rooms first?” 

“No,” said Bobbie Bouton, with another 
swift glance at his friend. 

“Then I will see to your luggage. Perhaps, 
sir, you will follow me.’ 

They went up the shadowy stairs. 

Torkil Reid touched his friend’s arm and 
whispered: ‘Look here, Bobbie, we’d bet 
ter cut this business out.” 

There was a suddenly opened door and the 
voice of the Punchinello: “Mr. Torkil Reid, 
Miss Fannie.” 

A long, narrow room, with a window at 
each end and twilight across them like lilac 
chiffon; more shad- 
ows humped and 


gave off pin-points of golden light that flick- 
ered on the brown paneled walls, the beauti- 
ful sideboard, and lent to the whole picture 
a generous mellow gleam and glow. 

“Look at Pip’s garden, guardian,” said 
Kane’s light voice; ‘‘ you don’t often see a 
garden like that in London.” 

The French windows at the other end of 
the room were open. Beyond, in the 
twilight, lay an exquisite garden; the room 
made a frame for it, a dark frame for a 
fragile water color. The flowers glowed as if 
they were faintly phosphorescent. 

“Pip’s hands are full of flower magic,” 
Fannie said. ‘‘They are his children.”’ The 
hostility had gone from her voice. Her eyes 
met Bobbie’s with an appeal he could not 
read. 


ANE was making Torkil known in her 
high gay voice: ‘‘Mr. de Bouton. Miss 
Proctor.” 


A little thin woman, with the 
shy eager eyes of a 
child, rose and bowed. 





draped about the 
huge room,amethyst, 
violet, indigo shad- 
ows, the shadowy 
figure of a girl in a 
high-backed carved 
chair. 

The Punchinello 
snapped lights on 
and immediately the 
shadows retreated 
like servitors whose 
task is done. 


HE sat there 
watching them in 
the full glare of a 
dozen electric lights 
for a minute that 
seemed an hour, 





“Mr. Piperton, Papa 
Pip.” Alittle fat man, 
with a bald pink head 
of delicate hue, with 
a silvery weedy fringe 
of curly hair, rose and 
bowed. “Mr. Cecil 
Cole, cur poet.” A 
little thin man with 
a soft, pointed, 
friendly little face 
with a pointed beard, 
like a sad little squir- 
rel,acknowledged the 
| introduction. “Mr. 
Kerr.’’ A young 

clergyman held out 

his hand with a nerv- 

ous grip. ‘Mrs. 
| Kerr.”’ A woman like 











throned in her big 
chair; something of 
the young queen there was about her, medi- 
eval, intensely aloof. 

They stood there, staring like surprised 
tourists. 

She came towards them, and they saw 
that her hair was coarse and stood up from 
her head like burnished copper wire, that her 
eyes were gray and unfathomable. She said, 
prosaically enough: ‘I am Fannie O’Rane. 
How do you do?” 

They stood there quite still, well dressed, 
modern young men. 

She frowned a little and looked at Bobbie 
Bouton. “Are you sure,” she demanded, 
“that all those ideas you’ve brought with 
you are right, infallible?” 

The thought beguiled Bobbie immensely. 
He was delighted with it. 

Before he could speak Torkil cut in 
“Tdeas are either right or wrong, Miss 
O’Rane, surely.” 

She looked at him sharply. He spoke very 
simply, and his attractive brown eyes were 
really and genuinely puzzled. She said: ‘‘It 
must be wonderful to be like that, really like 
that. So simple.” 


TT°HEN the door blew open and a girl blew 
in like a brown leaf—her hair, her eyes, 
her freckles, her frock were all brown. She 
was delicious. Her mouth seemed red as the 
crimson beads round her little brown neck. 
She held the knob of the door and stood 
swaying on her toes. She was the most 
un-self-conscious thing in the world 

‘Sorry, Fannie,’ she said. “I came to 
tell you dinner was ready.” 

Fannie said: “Mr. de Bouton, my sister 
Kane.” 

Kane gave a slip of a hand and a slip of a 
smile to Torkil. 

‘And your guardian,”’ said Fannie 

Kane gave Bobbie a queer, mischievous 
look. ‘‘Do you come in sorrow or in anger?” 
said Kane; and then half unwillingly: 
“You’re not what I expected.” 

The dining room, like the drawing-room 
above, ran the whole length of the house 
and had a window at each end. The curtains 
vere drawn in a rich ruby velvet glow over 
the window that overlooked the square; 
ordinary candles in great silver sconces 
burnt on the beautiful refectory table and 


‘ 


a pale, drooping 
flower bowed and 
smiled. ‘“‘Now you know everyone,” pro- 
nounced Kane. 

Bobbie Bouton, standing back and watch- 
ing, saw the room not only as a frame for 
the garden, but for all these people. It had 
opened to let him and his friend into the pic- 
ture. It had closed round them again. 

Kane said to him in a low voice as she 
dropped into a chair beside him: “Why are 
you smiling?” 

“Because this is going to be the most 
tremendous fun.” 


HE began to twitter biographies in his 
WJ ear: “Old Pip, Papa Pip, he’s been with 
us longest of all. Daddy found him starving 
in Italy. He’d been a clown ina circus. Some 
days he’s crippled with rheumatism; look at 
his poor old hands I very year he goes to 
Olympia and Barnet Fair, and sometimes he 
sees circus announcements in local papers 
and slips away. We always know He 
comes back, looking as if he’d said good-by 
to his children. He’s nearly always in pain, 
and he’s nearly always laughing.” 

“And the little woman opposite?”’ 

“Miss Proctor? She plays; she gives music 
Daddy found her in a home for 
decayed gentlewomen and rescued her, be- 
cause she wasn’t decayed enough and she was 
suffering dreadfully. The matron hated her 
because she kept a real linen handkerchief to 
put under her head when she slept. They had 
pillow cases like sail cloth.” She paused and 
then added quite simply: “You see, th 
matron didn’t know Miss Proctor’s father 
had built the home before he went bankrupt 
and left them penniless.” 

“What does she do now?” 

“She practices hours,” said Kane. “And 
she’s taught us all to play anything at sight. 
You see, just before her father died and all 
their troubles came upon them, he was 
going to give an audition for her. All her 
friends told her she would make a great 
name.” 

“And the little man who writes?”’ 

“Oh, he’s written a book of poems, all 
about pink flamingoes flying against angry 
red skies, and black ducks winging home 
through black storms. All his skies and 


lessons. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Boiler is all that a double boiler 


etables are steam cooked so that 
the flavor, color and valuable 
vitamines are unimpaired. Yes- 
terday’s left-overs are transformed 
to original moist delicacy and 
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culinary wonders, new pos- 
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that have 
Amazed 


Angelus 


ROUGE INCARNAT 


At last—the pertect rouge—a 
paste rouge—so nearly indelible 
that it stays on under conditions 
; which make 
ordinary 
rouges smear, 
streak or dis- 
appear! In 
three natural 
ne ig 
Medium a 
Dark. 
50¢ the 


case 


Angelus 


LIP STICK 
As nearly indelible as 
can possibly be made 
—will not smear or 
cake. It spreads 
smoothly and quickly 
and appears neither 
over-brilliant nor arti- 
ficial! In an exquisite 
gilt-metal case. Two 
shades — Dark for 
Day—Light for 
Evening use. 
$1.00 the stick 


Angelus 


LEMON CLEANSING CREAM 
Penetrates deeply into the pores, 
removing rouge and powder, dust 
and impurities. As it cleanses, it 
cools and soothes, imparting to the 
skin a soft, clear, velvety texture. 
For the beauty of her complexion 
every woman should use- the 
famous Angélus Lemon Cleansing 
Cream before retiring. 


$1.00 the jar 


4¢ All Drug 


Department Stores 


Canadian Agts. 
Geo. W. Brown, 
Inc. 

183 St. Paul St. 
West, Montreal 




















birds match. He’s tried every publisher in 
England and America, but they all want him 
to pay for publication. _He thinks he’s only 
got to be printed to be acclaimed; that’s his 
dream. Pat reads Greek and Latin as if it 
were English. He reads poetry with Mr 
Cole for two hours every morning.” 
Mr. Cole could do otHer things.” 
, he couldn’t. “He looks well and 
. he’s got the highest blood pres 
sure in London. It’s really wonderful. Spe 
cialists are always ringing him up and asking 
m if he lead, and then they laugh.” 
B ed at Kane. Like 
I she 1 blown into his carek te; 
ck, her eyes, her freckles; scar 
let her beads, her fresh, uptilted mouth. His 
mind stilled lest she should stir and take 
flight. He said slowly, “I knew perfectly 
well this place was enchanted.” 
After dinner they went to the drawing- 
room, 


brown her f1 


N ISS PROCTOR sat down at the piano, 
‘i and thin, gay music began to trickle 
through the conversation; they spoke of 
flowers as if they were children, books as if 
they were comrades, great pictures as if they 
were personal possessions. 

Bobbie had a sudden absurd vision of this 
house held as a fortress against the world, 
and the world going whirling and crashing by. 

Fannie excused herself and slipped away. 
“I wonder,” she said to Torkil and Bobbie 
as she passed, “if you’d come to my den 
when you’ve had your coffee and a smoke 
It’s at the end of this passage, facing you.” 

In a second the curate’s wife had risen and 
followed her. Her husband held out his 
hand detainingly. His eyes questioned, and 
hers evaded. Her pretty smile was an eva 
sion, the little careless wave of her hand. 

“Must speak to Fannie, Philip,” she said 
with the urgency and impatience of a child, 
and was gone. 

She was too slight, too colorless. There 
were blue shadows beneath her blue eyes 
Her transparency, her frailty, her listless 
ness were her chief characteristics. Yet 
she reached Fannie O’Rane’s room she 
suddenly vivid, alive 

She burst in like an excited child. ‘‘I went 
back this afternoon, Fannie, to see the girls 

“Oh, Gladys!” said Fannie, and sat still, 
staring out at the little garde1 


i es girl Gladys stretche: 
in a queer theatrical litt 
tood there as cified—t 


1 r 
it « 


wd 
How 

“T saw the new models, Fannie and th 
girls were awfully nice; all the dresses are 
longer. I tried on some of the hats; they 
weren't busy and old Lemmon was doing th« 
wholesale houses. Some of them did suit 
me I could have had them trade price | 
bought a little bunch of cowslips and I got 
some ideas for doing up my own rags. Oh, 
Fannie, you can’t understand how I love 
pretty things! All the years before Philip 
married me I was always touching them and 
thinking about tl 
ache—an ache! Qh, you don’t understand! 
I know I’m petty; I know I’m little; but 
I wasn’t cut out to be a vicar’s wife. I have 
to pretend with Philip. He’s always expect- 
ing me to have wonderful thoughts, and how 
can I tell him they’re of hats and cami 
knickers and things? I wasn’t meant to be a 
poor clergyman’s wife. I’m wicked, Fannie; 
that’s what I am.” 

“Not wicked, kid, only silly; but it 
doesn’t help you any, and it’s weakening 
Do you ever talk to Philip about the shop?” 

“Never. He thinks I’ve forgotten. I 
wasn’t there so very long. I came up from 
Cornwall to be a governess, but I left after 
three months and went into a shop. I 


lem Sometimes it’s an 





wanted to be a mannequin, but I was too 
small and too thin. I would have loved 
that.” 

‘“‘Can’t you get away from it, Gladys? 

Gladys said from the depth of her arm 
chair: ‘“‘Why should 1? Clothes are poetry 
to me—ever since I was a little girl dressing 
ip my dolls and all that. I was happy in 
business. I loved to handle things, to se 
how beautiful they were. Some of the things 
were so dainty—the little boudoir caps and 
I can’t explain. Even in church 
when Philip’s preaching, a hat’ll wipe it all 


f J that hat. I I 


ne gligees 


sometim 
feel 

Fannie said, troubled: ‘“‘Oh, my dear, | 
know; but you've got to fight it. There’s 
all your life.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Fannie called: ‘Come in.” 

Torkil Reid and Robert de Bouton entered. 

Gladys Kerr said “I'll go back to Philip 
and the others,’’ and slipped away. 

“*Won’t you smoke?”’ said Fannie gravely. 
“We have a lot to talk about. I want us to 
understand each other.”’ Her repose was as 
startling as a foreign gesture; it invested her 
with extraordinary dignity. “I would have 
refused you admittance,’ she submitted 
quietly, “but I preferred to let you into our 
lives. It seemed to me the only way. We 
were reared as sentimentalists. We are living 


*the lives of sentimentalists.”’ 


“C’ENTIMENT is often an excuse to ignore 
the facts of life,’ said Torkil. ‘‘ Miss 

O’Rane, I put my cards on the table: I am 
an average man. I leave romance and senti- 
ment to novelists and women. There are 
enough of them both in the world to keep it 
going. I am concerned with concrete things 
Had your father felt happy in his mind about 
your future and died assured that he had 
left everything arranged for you, he would 
never have nominated me your guardian and 
trustee; he would never have seen the slight 
est necessity for one.’ 

‘You!’ said Fannie. ‘I und 
were Robert de Bouton?” 

Torkil said: “I wasn’t sure 
spirit in which we would be receiv 
decided to change ide ntity for the 
as a means of protection. Briefly, I 
to spy out the land, and I didn’t 
family’s attention concentrated 


H' SAID Miss O’Rane, you’re living 
a fairy tale and you’ve got to wake up.”’ 


She said: “I felt you’d say that.” 

“You see me asan enemy. I see you asa 
duty laid on me by a dead man. I have 
never shirked duty. I am going to see this 
thing through.” 

But how But how 

By applying common sense. It pay 
people gathered here to humor you as they 
humored your father, with the belief that 
life is a sort of fairy tale. One supposes—if 
you will forgive me—that it pleased your 
father’s natural vanity to pose as a ben 
factor, to feel that he had cornered off a 
little bit of the world and made it heaven 
for a little crowd of derelicts. I say that he 
was criminally imposed on, and that you ar¢ 
being imposed on. What chance have your 
sisters and brother got, reared in this { 
tastic atmosphere?” 

She said: “They don’t lack anytl 
prejudices, Mr. Reid.” 














Mop by Vacuum 
Hardwood-Tile-Linoleum 


he improved Sweeper-Vac, 

more efficient than ever on 
rugs, now gives still other uses 
to the Vacuum Cleaner. It is 
actually both types in one, 
since it cleans either by suction 
plus motor-driven brush or by 
powerful suction alone. 


Another exclusive feature, the 
new electric Vac-Mop which 
suction cleans itself as it cleans 
hardwood floors and walls, is 
included only with the new 
Sweeper-Vac. A marvelous 
rug cleaner, with the Vac-Mop 
and unusually effective house- 
cleaning attachments, the 
Sweeper- Vac is the onecleaner 
for every housecleaning task. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
166 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of the new separate unit SWEEPER. 
VAC Electric Clothes Wringer 


SWEEPER -VAC 


the vacuum cleaner with the 0 Vae-Mop’ 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
166 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Kindly send me, without obligation, de- 
scriptive literarure of the SWEEPER-VAC 
and the VAC-MOP, and also the name of 


your nearest dealer. 
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“I made it all myself” 


Nothing equals the thrill of pride 
that comes from a fine baking of 
home-made bread made with 
your own hands to supply your 


own family table. 


For a light, sweet dough set your sponge 
with Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 


Miss Wessling will be glad to answer any 
questions about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, molding, baking, etc. 
Write her today and ask her what you want 
to know. 
















NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1751 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send yeast cake for Please send mesample 
| baking and free booklet, Yeast Foam Tablets, 
\“ I'he Art of Baking Bread a tonic food forbealth, 


Name___ 
Address 






‘Package of 5 cakes— 


at your grocer’s—10c 









Milk Bread 


All measurements are level 


Sponge: 1 cake Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 
1 pint scalded milk cooled to lukewarm 
1 quart (1 Ib.) sifted flour 


In the evening scald milk and cool until lukewarm 
Break and soak yeast cake in it 20 minutes, then 
add to the flour and beat until a smooth batter is 
formed. Cover and set in moderately warm place 
(about 78 degrees F.) overnight 


Dough: Sponge as above 4 tablespoons sugar 
l pint scalded 3 tablespoons shortening 
milk cooled to About 2 quarts (Ibs.) 
lukewarm sifted flour (warm, not 
4 teaspoons salt hot) 


In the morning mix sponge with lukewarm milk, 
salt, sugar, shortening and enough flour to make a 
medium dough. Do not add too much flour, since the 
dough stiffens more than when made with water 
Knead until smooth and elastic. Cover. Let rise un- 
til doubled, about 244 hours. Knead down. Let 
rise again until doubled. Mold into 4 loaves 
Let rise until doubled in pans. Bake in moderately 
hot oven about 45 minutes. 


Rolls and coffee cake may be made by adding sugar 
and shortening to part of the bread dough. 











Yeast Foam Tablets 
A Tonic Food 


For Better Health — Selected, whole yeast in 
easy-to-take form—a dietary corrective to 
stimulate the appetite, improve digestion and 
help you get greater strength and energy from 
your food. Take regularly and see how much 
better and stronger you feel. At all druggists’. 
Generous sample free. 


Send for descriptive circular LHJ-9 
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The House of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 79) 


From his dark corner Robert de Bouton 
spoke a little sadly: ‘‘Miss O’Rane, you 
can’t get anywhere without them in the 
world, not anywhere.” 

Fannie O’Rane said in a whisper: “Oh, 
Mr. Reid, what are you going to do? All 
our money goes to keep up this place—mine 
and Kane’s and Judy’s and Patrick’s.”’ 

“Do you think that’s fair or just?”’ 

“They are content.” 

“They are too young, too ignorant to be 
anything else. You have not the right to 
keep them in this backwater. Miss O’ Rane 
I want you to see why it is necessary that 
you should wake up to reality. 

“The training of the next few years is 
vital to Judy and Pat. It is essential that 
they should get a normal, 


who are so much older than I. You threaten 
my—my motherhood, and all that is protec 
tive in me rises up. They are all children 
To keep them happy, smiling, believing, 
hoping—that has been my work ever since 
I can remember. In this house, Mr. Reid, 
abide peace and comradeship and charity 
such as you have never known. Won't you 
give us a chance? Give us a month’s test 
Live amongst us and see how we live. Judy 
and Pat could not go to sc hool till the Sep- 
tember quarter. There wouldn’t be anything 
lost. You could get to know Pat and Judy 
and Kane and discover what they are best 
suited for. It wouldn’t be wasted time. If 
at the end of that time you see things as you 
see them now, I won’t stand out against you. 
I'll give in. Surely that’s 





everyday point of view, 
because they will have to 
live in a normal, everyday 


world, earn money in it, y, 
marry in it.” af 
“You think that Papa Fant 


Pip and Miss Proctor and 





= — 
Mr. Cole are just clever 
pauper impostors who 
could earn their own living = 
if they tried.” 
“Undoubtedly, Miss O’Rane. I know 


that you have nothing but contempt and 
dislike for my point of view, but I ask you to 
try and look at it squarely for a few minutes 
The discipline of work is good for people. 
There is nothing in the world so undis 
ciplined or so immoral in its effect as un 
controlled charity and sentimentalism. All 
these people in this house are parasites 
created by your father. He took out their 
backbone and removed their usefulness. Let 
us understand each other. I am not going 
to let them batten on those youngsters.” 


‘THAT'S what they’re doing, eating into 
their inheritance. I went into accounts 
with your father’s solicitor, Barton. It takes 
your united incomes to run this hostel for 
these old people. Your father’s debts have 
already made a hole in this year’s dividends 
To keep these pensioners, you are not only 
mortgaging your future but you are deliber 
ately sacrificing those youngsters and deny 
ing them the equipment that is absolutely 
necessary for life. It isn’t right. It isn’t 
honest. It isn’t reasonable. You are sacri 
ficing youth to age, your own kith and kin 
for strangers who have nothing but a slight 
sentimental claim on you. I tell you quite 
candidly, I am not going to stand for it 
I regard it as criminal.”’ 
“Kane 
and then 

‘You mean that you and she will carry 
on. Miss O’Rane, don’t let your feelings rut 
away entirely with your common sense. Al 
ready your house, your domestic arrangs 
ments are eating into your combined capital 
In a few years it will have entirely absorbed 
the portion of the inheritance which is yours 
and Miss Kane’s. Your pensioners will be 
older, more helpless, more dependent than 
they are today and you will be forced to 
abandon them.” 

“Why?” 

“Economic necessity. You cannot run any 
form of charity on credit.”’ 

She said: ‘“You’re perfectly—inhuman 
Your belief in human nature is jaundiced 
Of course you’ve got legal power; you're 
narrow, you're little, you’re insular. You 
judge without knowing—a beastly little Brit 
ish tin god. I—hate you.” 


She said will be twenty-one next 


year 


S HER temper quickened, his cooled; as 

she let go, he tightened. “I am sorry for 

all this,” he said. “Of course, I foresaw it 

I am quite prepared to sacrifice your good 

opinion for my own. Judy and Pat are 

dependent on me. I don’t let my dependents 
down.” 

‘““No; but you force me to let mine down.” 

“That is where we utterly disagree. They 
are not your dependents.” 

She grew dreadfully quiet then, with a 
controlled forced tranquillity that he knew 
had whitened her face. “I am making an 
enemy of you,”’ she said; “that is fatal. I 
want to explain my attitude: I was father’s 
mother. I am a mother to all these people 








- 3 >. 
ae ae 


fair?” 

“T can’t see what’s 
gained by it, Miss O’Rane. 
The financial aspect will 

\ i - be what it is now.” 

A “ But you may see other 
> aspects.”’ 

“T think not.” 

“ But you cannot know. 
Keep your friend’s name 
and watch us, study us, 
criticize us. It is of your friend that Kane 
and Judy and Pat will be suspicious, not you 
Change places for a month and watch us. 
A month is such alittle while. I beg you to 
do this thing.”’ 

“You make it very difficult for me, Miss 
O’Rane; it is merely delaying inevitable 
action.” 

Robert de Bouton said slowly: “It’s 
sporting, Torkil. I don’t see how you can 
refuse. You lose nothing.” 

Torkil Reid said stiffly: “‘ Very well, Miss 
O’Rane, Iagree; but I warn you that at the 
end of a month I shall feel as I feel tonight 
and act accordingly. It is a respite.”’ 

Later in his room, as he was writing to 
Marjorie Moneypenny, there was a knock at 
the door and Papa Pip entered 

“Il wondered,” he said, “if you had every 
thing you wanted.” 

“Everything, thank you,” said Torkil 





‘ta old man walked to the open window 
and stood looking down at the garden 
‘You haven’t everything or you wouldn't 
be here,” he said gently. ‘“‘ People who’ve 
everything don’t come here.”’ 

“What sort of people do come here?”’ 
asked Torkil. 

“People who want refitting,’ said Papa 
Pip. “And Miss Fannie fits them and sends 
them on their way again.” 

“Clothes, food and money 
said Torkil curtly 


Not always aid Papa Pip Some 
times they ve lost their courage ind the 
hope. Have you ever realized what a lot of 
people wear out and want refitting? 

‘““No,” said Torkil curtly 


Chey sit in my garden,” said Papa Pip 


“and sometimes it comes back to them 
there—the thing they’ve lost. This is a 


house for tired hearts and broken dreams 
Miss Fannie patches them up.” 

“Do they pay?” said Torkil. 

‘Sometimes they pay if they can; some 
times they work, mend and help in the 
garden.” 

“T see,” said Torkil. 

Papa Pip shook his head. “ You listen, but 
you don’t see,” he contradicted gently 
“One day you will see. Miss Fannie is a 
great woman. If you've everything you 
want, perhaps I'd better go. We don’t have 
many people like that here. Do you like 
circuses?” 

“T used to when I was a boy.” 

“You are only a boy now.”’ He peered at 
Torkil gently as a father might have done 
“T don’t know,” he said. “I don’t think you 
ever were a boy. Perhaps that is what you 
have come here to find—your youth.” 


III 
wy! had made Bobbie Bouton an ally 


He suspected that within twenty-four 
hours of his meeting with Kane O’Rane; 
before another twenty-four hours he knew it 


(Continued on Page 82) 











‘The Pouring Lip 
your Milk Bottle 


<+<<€ Easily tampered 
with—mouth of 
bottle not protected 
from dust, dirt and 
**back-porch’’ 
germs 








Thoroughly sanitary 
and tamper-proof 
To remove, just i] 
push the ring down 
with thumb and > 


forefinger. 






tI 


"MAPPED DE 


No Hands or Dust Can Touch It 


The last step has been taken now to protect your 
milk and cream. 

Good dairies in nearly every city now deliver 
selected milk and cream with a non-replaceable 
hood seal—if you ask for it. 

The seal cannot be tampered with. Once removed, 
it cannot be replaced. So you detect adulteration at 
once. It also covers the entire top of your milk 
bottle. Thus it shuts out any dust, dirt or “back 
porch” germs that settle around the top and the pour- 
ing lip. To open this cap is just like breaking a seal. 

No mother can overlook this. For milk, as you 
know, is a natural breeding place for germs. That is 
why the laws that protect it are so stringent. Milk, 
too, is a fatty substance, thus holding all the dust and 
germs that touch it. Especially around the bottle top. 


In New York 
Some years ago in New York, tampering, switching 


of labels, thinning out of cream after it left the dairy 
became a real problem. This together with dust and 





The life-food of 
children should be 
certain. No hands, 
no insects, no dust 
can touch the pour- 
ing lip when milk 
bottles are capped 











back-porch”’ germs that settled on bottle tops made 
milk an uncertain commodity. 

It was to meet this situation that the Standard 
Hood Seal was invented and brought into use. Since 
then, it has spread everywhere. For leading dairies 
saw at once that with it they could at last guarantee 
that their milk and cream would not be tampered 
with in delivery—that it would come to your table as 
fresh and pure as when it left the dairy 


The World Over 

The Standard Seal is used today 

The U 

Zone at Panama 

wiping out typhus plague by 
supply. 


with Standard Hood 
Seals 


the world over 
S. Government specified its use in the Canal 
In India it was the c hief means of 
protecting the milk 


In Your Home 


If your milk is not now protected by this cap-— we 
would like to have you write us We will help you 
secure it. For with this cap you can be sure that 
certified milk is ‘Certified’’ when it reaches you— 
selected milk reaches you “‘selected’’—that cream 
cannot be thinned--that nothing can contaminate 
the pouring lip of your milk bottles. 


STANDARD 


HOOD ~ SEAL 


MANUFACTURED BY 
STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORF. 


Fullerton and Racine Aves., Chicago, IIl. 













ap 


STANDARD CAP & SEAL CORP 
Fullerton and Racine Aves 


Dairymen—Clip 
5 Chicago, Ill 


This Reminder Gentlemen 


I would like to have my milk protected by being capped 
with the Standard Hood Seal 


Tear this off to remind you to write 
the Standard Cap and Seal Corpo- 
ration, Fullerton and Racine Aves., 
Chicago, about their proposition for 
capping your selected grades of milk 
and cream with the sanitary, germ- 


proof Standard Hood Seal 


My Dairy is 
My Name is 


Address 
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ELECTRIC SUCTION 


CLEANER 


CMore Time for Play 


yo real and positive is 
the daily saving of hours 
by women who own the APEX 
ROTAREX hour-saving appli- 
ances.Genuine,too,are the ben- 
efits derived from the hours thus 
GAINED for reading 
and self-culture, for re- 
juvenating recreation. 

The famousdivided 
nozzle of the Apex has 
the same suction at 
either end as in its 
center and its inclined 
nozzle cleans under 
and around obstacles 
that must be moved 
out of the way for other 
cleaners and brooms. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL 


FACTORIES AT CLEVELAND « . M 


00 


PAD | 





RSTAREX 


ELECTRIC CLOTH 


WASHER > 





“From A to Z 

in Home Cleaning” 
sent free on request, tells 
how to clean everything in 
the house, how to remove 
stains, etc., 1OO New Ways 
Th :] ; . , to Save Hours, Work and 
S.¢ eansing ac- Money. A postal brings it 


RoTAREX 






tion of most approved types of 
washing machines is combined 
in the operation of the ROTA- 
REX. The perforations being 
confined to the ends of the ten- 
pound aluminum cylinder, the 

clothes glide over its 
| smooth, unpunctured 
walls without friction. 

The first roll of the 
ROTAREX Home 
Double Roll Ironer 
dries and smooths; the 
second roll gives an 


’ added finish. 


Let us send you the ad- 
dress of our nearest dealer 
who will gladly send a rep- 
resentative to explain our 
easy monthly payment 
terms and free trial offer. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1069 EAST 152nd STREE 


2T + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


IE, IND., AND TORONTO, CANADA 


‘Rite 
y | 





RSTAREX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 81) 


Fannie O’Rane felt it too. She kept him a 
minute in the sunny breakfast room after the 
others had gone. 

‘Have we a chance?” Fannie O’ Rane said. 
“He doesn’t see, Mr. de Bouton, he just 
doesn’t see. He sits there like someone who 
doesn’t understand our language—with his 
mind tight, tight in a little, round, hard 
knob. It kills me to think of them in a 
month perhaps being turned out, homeless. 
I hate him! I hate him for his smugness and 
his priggishness, for the conventionality and 
the cruelty of it all. He has no heart or 
soul.” 


‘: OU’RE wrong,” said Robert de Bouton 

quietly. ‘I’ve known Reid since he 
was a kid. All his life he’s had to manage 
things, to make decisions, to act for other 
people. He’s hada long, narrow road to travel 
for other people and he’s traveled it steadily, 
successfully, honestly, unselfishly, stifling the 
desire to look to right or left so that it has 
become a habit to look only ahead at the 
ultimate issue. He’s a sacrifice on the altar 
of duty. He’s had no youth; he’s had no 
fun. He’s white all through, and I’ve watched 
him make big sacrifices quietly and simply. 
His father left the estate terribly involved 
and practically penniless; Torkil has put 
all that right. He’s had all the ghastly 
responsibility of domesticity without its fun 
or compensations”; his honest brown face 
was grave. “ Torkil Reid is fine, Miss O’ Rane, 
but he’s never learnt to be romantic or 
sentimental.” 

“You'll do what you can? You see he has 
absolute power. If he denies us the money, 
we simply cannot carry on here. You've 
seen Papa Pip and Miss Proctor and little 
Mr. Cole; there’s nothing for them but the 
workhouse.” Her little heart-shaped face 
was deathly white, her eyes were dark with 
pain. 

The door opened and Torkil Reid came in. 
He came in ch:rmingly, unselfconsciously, 
the brown face animated, the brown eyes 
sparkling. He looked extraordinarily hand- 
some and attractive. 

He caught sight of Fannie O’Rane. He 
stiffened. He became arrogant. Bobbie 
Bouton looked from his friend to Fannie. 
They had both changed. He patted the 
white tablecloth nervousl:; his jolly, snub 
featured brown face was perturbed. 

‘Look here,” he said, ‘ you’re both here, 
so it wouldn’t be a bad opportunity. I want 
to tell Miss Kane O’Rane I’m not Torkil 
Reid. It makes it jolly awkward in lots of 
ways. As far as the others are concerned it 
doesn’t matter.” His brilliant blue eyes 
twinkled from one to the other 

“T don’t see that it makes any difference,”’ 
said Fannie. Her smile was utterly charm 
ing, it rooted in her clear eyes and spread 
till it flowered in her dimples 


| SEE no reason to alter the original ar- 
rangement or make any exception with 
regard to Miss Kane,” said Torkil Reid. 

“Tt puts me at a disadvantage.” 

“Naturally,” said Fannie. 

“T fail to see it,”’ said Torkil. 

Bobbie’s attractive grin became more nerv- 
ous and more pronounced. “As a matter of 
fact, I’m afraid I shall have to. I am going 
to a circus this afternoon with Miss Kane 
and Papa Pip. I don’t feel Torkil Reid 
would enjoy it at all, but it is exactly the 
thing for a simple, unsophisticated little chap 
like Bobbie Bouton.” 

“You mean you're going to tell her?” said 
Torkil. 

“Well, yes, that was rather the idea; in 
fact, quite the idea.” He paused. “TI think 
it was rather a silly idea changing names 
anyway.” 

“T think the circus is an absurd idea.” 

“T think it is a topping one,” said Bobbie, 
and escaped thankfully. 

And Fannie suddenly boiled over. 
-“Weren’t you ever young and jolly?” she 
demanded of Torkil. ‘ You throw cold water 
on everything and everybody—nasty, elderly 
cold water.” 

“T’m sorry that is your opinion.” 

She clasped her hands. “There, I’ve done 
it again! Please, please iorget it. We shall 
drive you away.” 


“T’m afraid not, Miss O’Rane. I agreed 
to stay a month, and I am going to stay that 
month. It is my habit to keep my word.” 


Kane and Bobbie came into the sun-flooded 
field; rooks cawed in the great elms that 
plumed it on two sides; beside them, as if 
dispersed by a giant hand pushing, surged 
waves of hot, chattering children. Bobbie 
said: ‘“‘What would you do if someone made 
you a present of the world suddenly?” 

“I'd be terribly embarrassed. I’d want to 
run away from it.” 

“You couldn’t,” he said. “ You couldn't 
even wrap it up and take it away; it would 
just be there.” 

“The ideas you have!”’ she said. She was 
delicious there in the dusty country road 
with the powdery white cowparsley, like 
lace, on either side of her, with the dark 
shimmer of leaves above her. 

He said: “ Makea gift to me, Miss Kane— 
this wonderful evening, as a memory.”’ 

“You mean?” 


“C*PEND it with me. Let’s walk through 

it until we find a little inn where they’ll 
leave the stars in the trees to light a little 
dinner table in the garden. I am stuck fast 
in enchantment. Don’t unstick my feet and 
tell me to follow the tram lines home. I 
couldn’t bear it.’”” There was solemnity be- 
hind his whimsies. 

The laughter and the carelessness died in 
her brown eyes. “I don’t know,” she said. 
“’There’s Fannie.”’ 

The sun washed up the empty road and 
down the empty road. They had stopped 
under a great elm. It made a great gray 
shadow wing at their feet; through it chinked 
the sun like scattered nuggets. He saw 
questions grow in her clear young eyes, 
questions that lived and died like things that 
have no stems or roots 

“T ought not to,” she said. 

“We shall be home by ten. When one is 
nineteen they shut up fairyland at ten.” 

“But you are twenty-five.” 

“1 think—I am almost sure they will give 
me a bit to take home.” 

“What will you do with it?” 

“Madame, I shall savor it exceedingly and 
guard it with my life.” 

She laughed, her womanhood jumped down 
her childishness leaped up, frolicked in her 
eyes, her voice, even her impatient little feet 
stirring in that wing of gray shadow. “It 
would be great sport,’’ she said. 

As they walked they talked; the sun died 
and left the world pink and flushed like the 
inside of a sea shell. She said: “I’m glad 
you’re not my guardian, but my friend. I 
can’t talk to Judy, she’s too young, and Pat’ 
too prejudiced; and Fannie’s too far off. | 
can’t talk to Papa Pip and Miss Proctor or 
Mr. Cole—they’re different.” 

“Talk to me.” 

“T’m frightened, horribly frightened. You 
can feel how they hate each other— Fannie 
and your friend Torkil Reid. They haven't 
an idea in common. They’d like to down 
each other.” 

“And they each think they’re absolutely 
right. They’re not so unlike, your sister and 
my friend.” 

‘How can you say a thing like that?’’ 


HERE’S the sentimental side of Torkil; 

he’s conscious of it, or he wouldn't re 
press it so violently. One day it'll come 
bursting out. There’s the practical, logical, 
materialistic side of your sister. It must be 
there, or she couldn’t run the house as she 
does. She suppresses that, she has to, even 
more than Torkil has to suppress the roman- 
tic and sentimental side of his nature, because 
if she let it free she couldn’t go on. They an- 
tagonize each other so frightfully because 
they attack the sides of the nature they keep 
down and ignore as far as possible.” 

She said very simply: “‘ You’re very clever, 
aren’t you? You see things, Mr. Reid—I 
shall have to get used to calling you Mr. de 
Bouton when we’re alone. Mr. Reid says 
you'll write a great book one day.” 

“T never wanted to so much as I want to 
at this minute.” 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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Bon 








Ami 
for 


bathtubs, 


etc. 





Principal uses 


of Bon Ami— 


for cleaning and 
g 
polishing 


Brass, Copper and 
Nickel Ware 
Bathtubs 
Aluminum Ware 
Fine Kitchen Utensils 
White Woodwork 
Glass Baking Dishes 
Windows 


Mirrors 


Tiling . 
White Shoes 


The Hands 
Linoleum and 
Congoleum 











There you are, old tub, shining like polished porcelain! 


A little Bon Ami on a damp cloth, a few brisk rubs, 
and every trace of dirt and grime vanishes like magic. 


** Hasn't Scratched Yet’’ 


You'll never know how clean and snowy-white your 
tub, basin and tiles can be until you use Bon Ami. And 
there’s nothing else so good for cleaning and polishing 
many other things around the house. Be sure to read 
the list of uses above. In all those ways Bon Ami is 
truly the housewife’s “good friend.” 





Bon Ami never scratches—never roughens the hands. . 
Cake or Powder 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK whichever you prefer 
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[ae 
paper 
products 


Ar ce 
GA BKpel- 


“ALBANY. NY 
Usa 


If It’s Marked A. P. W., 
Buy It With Confidence 


Day and night, great batteries of ponderous 
paper-making machines, such as we show 
in the illustration, drink in a steady stream 
of clean, ground wood pulp and pure water, 
and pass it over and between the long train 
of huge steel rollers. They transform it, in 
almost less time than it takes to tell it, into 
an endless, six-foot strip of tissue paper 
soft, yet wonderfully tough in texture—clean 
and pure as the wood and water from which 
it is made. 


These brands of toilet paper, ranging from 
the big value 5 and 10¢ roll to the 2500- 
sheet, extra quality “Satin Tissue”’ roll, all 


bear the A. P. W. mark. 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


For ten cents and wrapper from any A. P. W. roll, we 
will send, postpaid, beautiful doll, reproducing in three 
colors the original A. P. W. Doll character illustrated 
(on cloth, ready to be stuffed). 


Toile: Peper 
Products 
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They were so young; the world was so 
young; and young stars roofed them in, 
twinkled at them through the branches. 
They moved off the high road; a dear little 
mysterious wood shut them in like a secret 
house; only the rustle of their feet in last 
year’s leaves broke the stillness that seemed 
like a benison. 

“You’re on our side,” she said. 

He said: ‘I know. I’ve got to go away, 
you know. It wouldn’t be fair to Torkil. 
I was non-partisan. Now I am in armor; 
I carry the colors of the house of O’Rane. | 
shall hate to go away. I shall hate to leave 
the fight; but I can’t fight against my 
friend.” 

“Need you go?” she said. “Can’t you 
stay on and be neutral?” 

“T’m not neutral any more. It wouldn’t 
be honest. It wouldn’t be straight. I’d be 
acting a part. I couldn’t do that and carry 
the O’Rane colors as I mean to carry them. 
I’ve been friends with Reid all my life, but 
I’ve formed a new allegiance, and I’ve got to 
tell him. I'll hate like poison to doit. We’ve 
been through things together, the same 
school, the same battalion—everything. He’s 
been more than a brother. I shall tell him 
when I get back tonight.” 

**So soon?”’ 


? HE sooner the better. Almcst as soon 
as I came into the house I broke away 
from him. I see that now.” 

““What made you take the O’ Rane colors?”’ 

“One day I'd like to tell you. I wish you 
weren’t so young,” he said, “‘so dreadfully, 
beautifully, wonderfully young.” 

She did not ask him why. She just said, 
“T don’t feel so young,” in a quiet, sober 
little voice. 

They found a little public house; “A 
Handful of Flowers”’ it was called. There 
was a garden lying beside it like a strip of 
embroidery. They could have cold ham and 
tomatoes and bread and cheese and tea out 
there on a little table. 

They sat there and ate their meal in 
silence. The blank wall of the inn mothered 
them, a high hedge shut them in disquiet 
ingly. In the garden roses, sweet Williams 
and carnations made an intoxicating bou 
quet. It was like a secret communion, vivid 
with the awful sweetness and excitement of 
their secret thoughts and their hidden wishes 
that were not hidden. Commonplaces they 
ran up between each other, like black cur 
tains to hide shiningness 

“Tf guardian is very angry 
shall I see you again?”’ 

“See me again?” 

The curtain was up. It 
was gone forever; and the 
blank wall of the house crept 
nearer 

“Well, shall 1?” 


‘You must know,” he 


said. ‘‘ You couldn’t sit there ry 7 
not knowing, not feeling it; 4 7 


no woman could.” 
“Feeling what?” she said. ley 
“That I love you,” he said, 4 
“ever since the first mo- 7 
ment, Kane; before then. I know you're 
young, but I’ll wait for you. No! I won't 
wait for you! Kane darling—darling Kane!”’ 
Everything shining; the stars, their eyes, 
her tears, his laughter. 
“T never thought it was like this.” 
“Tt will always be like this, my sweet.” 
IV 
7 ANE and Bobbie had a compartment to 
themselves in the train going home from 
their outing after the circus. They sat hands 
clasped, staring out at the splutters of yellow 
in the grayness outside the windows. Their 
love dipped and wheeled and soared in their 
minds like a bird in the sunshine, only now 
and then alighting on real earth and then in 
stantly uneasy and off again. “It’s going to 
be awfully difiicult,” ventured Kane 
“T know.” 
“Difficult for Fannie 
“ And for Torkil.”’ 
“ And for us.” 
Then they were off again, skimming into 
the future, darting impatiently back into the 
past, in the new glad realm of their love. 





“T’m under age. He might make us wait 
two years.’’ She put her little brown hand 
on his: “Bobbie, you won’t make him 
angry?” 

“Of course I won’t, darling. Torkil and I 
understand each other. I tell you he’s one of 
the best, the very best. Of course it’s obvi 
ous that I shall have to go away. I can’t 
stay on at the house, but I shall come and see 
you every day.” 

They found a taxi. For them it was a little 
dark secret room wherein they could speak 
and listen blessedly and be alone—a little, 
blind, dark, secret room with the world going 
blindly by, all wrapped in darkness or bathed 
in sudden, stinging, yellow light that rushed 
into the box so that they suddenly saw each 
other before it rushed out again. 

““What was the world before you came?’ 
he said. 

“Tt was no world at all,” she answered 
humbly, “simply no world at all. 


S TORKIL helped Marjorie Moneypenny 
wash up, he talked and she listened 
They worked surrounded by little and big 
labor-saving gadgets which Mrs. Money- 
penny, trailing round ideal home exhibitions, 
had acquired at various times. Most of them 
had never been used since the first demon- 
stration; some simply were rotting, corrod- 
ing, and tarnishing gently from neglect and 
old age. 

Now and again Mrs. Moneypenny blew in 
and out, making brittle, silly little remarks 
that broke off after the first few words and 
became a complaint. 

“By Jove, Marjorie,” Torkil said, “it’s 
something to talk to an ordinary level 
headed woman again. I’m fed up on the 
artistic temperament.” 

“Is this Fannie O’Rane pretty?”’ 

“T don’t_know.” 

“You must know, Torkil. A man generally 
does.” She turned and looked at him. Her 
hair was very gilt indeed under the unshaded 
downpour of the scullery light; her eyes were 
very blue. 

“Tt isn’t the sort of good looks I care for 
She’s got the sort of face that is out of place 
at breakfast. She irritates me so that I don’t 
stop to analyze her looks.” 

“T’ve never known you like this about 
anyone. I mean generally you’re so d 
tached.” 

“T’m detached now, I think, but I hate in 
action. For a whole month I’ve got to mark 

time, and the result will be 

the same at the end as if I’d 

acted straightaway, and all 

that time lost.’ 

He paused. “It’s fright 

fully restful here If you 
” don’t mind I'll come up quite 
/ a lot this month.”’ 


‘| SHALL be glad when 
you're out of it all.” 

7 By Jove, so shall I!” 

“Tt would have been so 
easy to let them go their 
own way.” 

“For some men, yes.” 

“T should be awfully firm.” 

“T shall merely carry out my original in 
tentions.”’ , 

She said: “If I were Fannie O’Rane I'd 
welcome it. Women aren’t really fitted for 
responsibility. It’s awfully difficult. I like 
definite people. People who deal with every 
day as it comes, you know; it makes the day 
after much easier.”’ She hung the dish towel 
up and wiped her hands on the roller towel. 

He felt a glow of gratitude toward her. She 
made him feel so masculine, so sane, so sure 
“You're awfully understanding,’ he sub 
mitted. 

He had a sudden vision of marriage with 
Marjorie Moneypenny—a place for every 
thing and everything in its place. He liked 
that. He hated hunting about. He felt 
oddly defiant—the attitude of a thwarted 
little boy “T’ll show ’em.” He was oddly 
curious of the attitude tingling and pricking 
within him, making him uncomfortable and 
unfamiliar to himself. He thought of Fannie 
O’Rane—the cool, remote smile that never 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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for You 





Negatives made by the professional pho- 
tographer under the soft and well-modulated 
light of the studio demand one kind of paper 
and those~made by the amateur under harsh 
light conditions require another kind. No one 
paper can properly serve both purposes. 


Velox is the only photographic paper m¢ ade 
exclusively for printing from amateur neg atives. 









NOTE: The Trademark « ery sheet does not apply in Canada 








“A trademark is a mark ac which 
the wares of the owner are known in 
trade. Its object i: 0-fold: . to 
protect the publi fre 9m imposition... 
The trademark brands the goods as 
genuine, just as the signature to a 

tler tam Ds tt as authenti oe Ci x, 
Fed. Rep. 707, 7/0. 


kor Better Prints 


To protect our Kodak customers and to protect those 
Developing and Printing establishments which, by using 
the best materials, endeavor 
best possible results, we have made Velox paper identi- 
fiable. The trade name ‘‘Velox”’ is printed, faintly, on the 


to give their customers the 


back of every sheet—readable but not obtrusive. 


It exactly meets the requirements of amateurs 
and amateur negatives. 


If your finisher uses the best possible paper 
—even though it costs him a little more—it 
is an indication that he is using the best pos- 
sible equipment and chemicals, and employing 
capable workmen. In short, your films have 
been left in careful hands. 


Look for “Velox” on the Back 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., zie Kodak City 
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eo righ start 


Wheatena Bread 


3 ugar 
4 er 1 
l t 
I r boilir iter er & tena, stir w 1< 

Dissolve yeast in the 4% cup warm water id to Wheatena 
also | tablespoon of the sugar and 1 | r. Beat 
we and let rise ne and e-half hours Then add rest 

lour and sugar, lard and salt. Knead ten minutes 
ifter dough is on the board and let rise until double in 
bulk Keep dough in kneading soft as possible Goreas- 
ing the hands will facilitate the work. Mold into loaves, 
fill pans 2 full and let rise until double in bulk. Brush 


melted butter over tops. Bake 45 minutes 


as 





WHEATENA— First Thing in the Morning Since 1879 
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of millions for a pal ve work ! 


When you sit down to a generous dish of Wheatena, your appetite is whetted 


by the delicate aroma of the whole wheat. By the time you have stirred in a bit of 
butter, and topped off the golden feast with sugar and cream, your mouth is fairly 
watering for the taste of the delicious, distinctive whole wheat Wheatena flavor. 

Wheatena—Nature’s strengthening, sustaining gift from the sunny wheat fields— 
is all wheat, the plumpest, choicest grains that grow. 

By the exclusive Wheatena process the heart of the golden grains is retained 
with all the great body-building, health-sustaining elements of whole wheat—roasted 
and toasted to give them that delicious nut-brown flavor. 

That’s why for over forty-four years Wheatena has been on the family break- 
fast table in thousands and thousands of homes every morning, and is served in 
leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars. 

That’s why grown-ups, children, dietitians and doctors agree that Wheatena is 
“the right start of millions for a good day’s work” week in and week out. 

Try it for muffins, cookies and desserts; for breading chops, cutlets and oysters. 
Your family will enjoy the many delightful ways in which you can use Wheatena to 
vary the daily menu. 

All good grocers have Wheatena or can get it for you. Get it today—for break- 
fast tomorrow. 

Sample package free! Write for free sample package and book of recipes show- 
ing many dainty and economical ways in which Wheatena may be served. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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The Ftouse of Broken Dreams 


(Continued from Page 84) 


reached her eyes, but left them gray and con- 
temptuous. 

He was still in a queer, worked-up mood 
when he got back to the O’Rane household. 

The little Punchinello butler said: ‘‘ Miss 
Fannie said, would you please go to her den, 
sir? I was to tell you the moment you ar- 
rived, and take up some coffee.’ 

They were laughing and talking when he 
entered, Bobbie Buttons, Kane and Fannie. 
Fannie was gentler than he had ever seen 
her, gayer. Happiness radiated from them all 

He said “You wished to see me?” It 
was prim and priggish and he knew it, and 
the queer, disconcerting silence that fell reg- 
istered his impression; it was the painful sus- 
pension of enjoyment, the self-consciousness 
that a grown-up’s entrance into a childish 
game will sometimes produce. 


oe stood up and said “ You see’’—and 
then stopped with her hands tight and 
looked at Bobbie Buttons. 

They were so gay, so young, so radiant. 
There was something about little Bobbie 
Buttons—his absurd snub nose, his twin- 
kling, vivid eyes—sometking near the thing 
men called nobility. Torkil was aware of a 
queer feeling; he knew what it was—jeal- 
ousy, childish, illogical jealousy. He was 
out of the picture. 

“Kane and Bobbie want to be engaged,” 
Fannie said. 

“They haven’t known each other a week.” 
He had an angry, balked desire to participate 
in the vividness, the color, the joy, the tre 
mendous zest they seemed to get out of 
life. He felt lonely with an angry, helpless 
loneliness 

‘We're sure,”’ said Kane; her voice lilted, 
it broke on a half laugh. 

‘Sure of what?” he persisted. 

“Everything,’’said Kanecomprehensively 

lorkil turned to Bobbie. His voice was 
curt. “You must be mad.” 

“Tf IT am, I like it.”” He had it, too, the air 
of carnival, of gay, breathless jousting with 
life. ‘‘Look here,” said Bobbie, ‘1 meant to 
shut up, to be reasonable and wait. Then out 
of a clear sky—you know how it is.” 

“No,” said Torkil stubbornly, “I don’t 
know how it is. I only know that Kane is too 
young to know her own mind, and you're too 
impulsive to know yours. Love is as much a 
question of suitability, of mutual interests 
What on earth can you know about each 
other? What’s the matter with you all? 
\re you incapable of seeing tomorrow? Is 

fe nothing but an illogical yielding to illog 

il impulse? What can you know of each 

er? What can you know of life, Kane, 

oped up here? You can have no judgment 
You’ve had no opportunity to form one. Th 
ng is absurd 

Bobbie Buttons grinned. He was absurdly 
riendly, elated, impervious to offense and 
ommon sense alike. ‘I’m sorry, old chap,” 
he said; “I’ve enlisted under the O’ Rane 
banner; that’s the long and short of it. I 
came here really for a lark, an experience, and 
it turned out differently. One can’t know 
things beforehand. It doesn’t seem fair on 
you; but there are things out of our control.” 

“Tt is convenient to believe so,’ said 


Torkil. 


H‘ WAS hurt, unbearably hurt. He was 
being deserted. It had been a queer, long, 
warm friendship—his and Bobbie’s. It had 
given him a queer parental pleasure to con 
trol the latter’s many whimsies; and in 
return Bobbie had sometimes given him tan 
talizing visions of a land of romance from 
which he seemed temperamentally debarred. 

“They want to marry,” Fannie said. 

“Not until she attains her majority,” said 
Torkil. ‘“‘She must go abroad and see the 
world a bit.”” They stared at him—Fannie 
enigmatically, Kane tearfully, Robert de 
Bouton with growing resentment. a 
wouldn’t be doing my duty by you if I gave 
my consent to anything so preposterous as a 
marriage between strangers, and one of them 
a mere child. I'll talk to you upstairs, 
Bobbie.” 

“You won’t. We'll settle this thing here 
and now, Torkil. I love Kane. She’s your 
ward. She is under age. I want to marry 
her. I am content to wait ; 








“TI won’t be sent away said Kane. “I 
won't go! ; 

Suddenly Torkil wanted their sympathy, 
their understanding. ‘“‘Look here,” he said 
almost boyishly, “I took this job on; I’ve 
got to see it through. I can’t let you marry 
3obbie, Kane, until you know more of life. 
It wouldn’t be right. It wouldn’t be fair on 
you. Happy marriage isn’t an affair of ro 
mance and sentiment. Marriage goes on 
after the honeymoon. I want you to go 
abroad for a year, travel, meet people 
You’re so young, so unprepared for life. I 
know you think I’m a prig, but I can’t go 
against my own judgment. Your father 
trusted me to help you to avoid such a mis- 
take. Should I be true to him if I let you 
marry a man I introduced into your home, 
marry him in utter ignorance on a wave of 
impulse? Go away for a year; it isn’t long. 
If you feel the same when you come back 
you can marry each other; I withdraw all 
opposition.” 

“T’ll not go,” said Kane. “I'll not be dic- 
tated to.” 


- OU’VE got to learn discipline.” His 

voice was suddenly wistful. “It isn’t I 
who teach it to you; it’s life. Try and take the 
long view, Kane; you’ve got to know the 
road before you decide on it, and you can’t 
know it at nineteen and living the sheltered, 
fantastic life you have. I must do what I feel, 
what I know is right.” 

Bobbie Buttons turned to Fannie: “ May 
I take Kane to Kew tomorrow, Fannie?” 

‘You may,” said Fannie O’Rane. 

Torkil walked to the window and stood 
staring down at Papa Pip’s garden, dreaming 
in the moonlight. He felt old; he saw him 
self aridly with their eyes—just a tiresome 
prig. They had no ballast, these people 
Will-o’-the-wisps floating through the days, 
charming, impractical, but gay witha gayety 
he envied, young with the youth that had 
somehow passed him by. It could never 
catch up with him. He could never catch up 
with it 

Their voices crisped behind him, shutting 
him out. He found letters in his room—from 
his mother, from his mother’s bailiff, from an 
aunt, from his aunt’s broker, two from ten 
ants on the estate. They were all a little 
querulous and helpless and petty. He gave 
them careful, patient attention. He dealt 
with them honestly and painstakingly 

lo his mother he wrote kindly and affe 
ionately, ignoring her peevishness, buoying 
her up, encouraging her. She was not to 
worry. He would deal with everything; and 
he would have a talk with cook when he 


came down; he was quit I t could ali be 


j } 


1ad finished, 


[WAS early morning when he 

He went to the window and looked out It 
would be so much easier and pleasanter to 
give in and let them all go their own way 
He felt tired and somehow vaguely tempted 
It was dull keeping on and being disliked for 
it. Doing one’s duty was lonely work 

The sun came tripping in golden slippers 
among Papa Pip’s flowers; reds and blues 
and oranges and mauves leaped and quiv 
ered under his eyes. It was a rather won 
derful world. He brooded over it while it 
shimmered under his eyes in a scintillating 
diamond mesh of dew. Perhaps there were 
things in it that he’d never dreamt of, things 
that had natural homes in men’s hearts, gay 
things, solemn things, wonderful things. He 
saw them suddenly in Fannie O’Rane’s 
hands, withheld from him. He wanted them. 
He wanted them from Fannie O’Rane 

He was subconsciously aware that he was 
in love with Fannie O’Rane. It came with a 
shock, oddly disconcerting. It was an odd 
discovery, almost a sensation. He had held 
love in his heart as a blind man might hold a 
bird in his hand, aware only of the fluttering 
Now he saw, and the fluttering became merely 
incidental. His startled mind anchored on 
to Marjorie Moneypenny He lifted her 
into his consciousness hopefully, but it was 
like darkening a light when he had hoped and 
believed it would lighten a darkness. It 
served only to add to his bewilderment. 


(Continued in the October Home Fournai 





















Washed 24 times 
in the Laun-Dry- 
Ette, this dress 
still has every 
button on 





The buttons saved are the 
symbols of the work saved 
by LAUN-DRY-ETTE 


HE chief purpose of an electric washing machine is to save 


work—to economize human effort—to do for you as much 
as possible of the work of washing. 

That’s why we emphas the work basis of the WORK it sav u and 
saving advantages of the Laun-D: n’t go wrong. Can vou think 
Ette. It is designed and built to sace of any machine which saves you as 
you work. much or more than the Laun-Dry-Ett 

This wringerless washing machir Have youever s he Laun-Dry-Ette 
saves the work of sewing on butto1 lemonstrat 
because it cannot pull them off. It Before you buy find out about th 
saves the work of feeding a wringer Laun-Drv-Ftte. Writ t once for 
because it has none and needs none. vour copv of the booklet 


mis ms **The Washine Machine That Does 
S cal 50% More’’ 


W 
The Laundryette Manufacturing Company 
1227 East 152nd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Amancannot forgive 
this deadly little sin 


A woman may have a crooked nose or 
a muddy skin—and she can still be so 
charming that men will fall in love 
with her. 


But there is a more subtle form of 
unloveliness which men find hard to 
forgive. It is doubly dangerous be- 
cause it creeps in unrecognized to 
destroy that most precious feminine 
quality —personal daintiness. 

Daily bathing cannot protect you 
from the unpleasantness of underarm 
perspiration. Not only women, but 
men too, now realize that the under- 
arm requires regular, special care 
care best given in one of these two 
delightful ways. 


ODO-RO-NO 


the liquid corrective 
for excessive perspiration 


— 


4, 





Millions of men and 
women, troubled with both 
fy excessive underarm mois- 
~ ture and odor, find in Odo- 
City rono their one complete 

— safeguard. Formulated by 
a physician, it harmlessly 
sya and scientifically controls 


\-. perspiration, which med- 
SS , 

te ical authorities agree may 

be done in limited areas without ill effects. Used 

regularly twice a week, Odorono protects the un 

clothing from all odor and mois 

tul t is also an effective antiseptic for cuts 

ORT . 

poison ivy,etc. At all toilet counters, 35c, 60c, $1 


Creme ODO-RO-NO 


a vanishing cream 

especially for odor 
Many people are troubled chiefly with under 
arm odor (bromidrosis)—caused by body chem 
icals, and hence do not need to check perspira- 
tion moisture, For these, Creme ( \dorono, an 
entirely new and different 
deodorant, gives immediate, 
effective protection against 
odor for an entire day. Be- 
cause It vanishes on the skin 
and is non-greasy, it may be 

















used when dressing without 
affecting clothing. Smooth 
and soft, it will not harden 
or ary. Men, too, like its 
convenience for 
every-day depend 
ence or quick, spe 
cial use. Nice for 
trave ling. | arge tube . 25c. 

It you are troubled with perspiration odor, use 
Creme Odorono. If you suffer with both odor 
and moisture, use Odorono (liquid). Many 
dainty women and particular men use both, 
according to occasions and needs, which vary 
with the weather, nervous condition and ever 
with changes in diet. 

Send 6c for trial tube of CREME ODORONDO or 10c for 


samples of ODORONO and CREME ODORONO 
Samples free to any physician or nurse. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 


709 Blair Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Maine English. I asked the Chinaman what 
it was that she said in his tongue, but he 
only shook his head and flitted back to the 
galley. 

Four or five days the worst of the storm 
lasted; we were well out to sea when at 
length the wind fell. But it was longer than 
that before the girl came out of the cabin 
that Bascom had given up to her, and then 
it was only to crawl on deck with Ing’s help, 
to the chair he fixed for her in a sheltered 
corner of the deck house; it was a matter of 
weeks before she began to lose the hunted 
look in her eyes and appear to notice any 
of us. Meanwhile the Chinaman or I had 
taken her meals to her, and always she 
thanked us, yet seemed scarcely to know 
that we were there. And if any of us spoke 
to her she shrank away. 

“Tt’s not us that she’s afraid of,” old Ing 
told me. “She has been through torment— 
an ornamental Chinese torment. Mission- 
ary, name of Esther Barnes, from a place 
called Norway, Maine—father missionary — 
girl born there in Lien-kiang. Sent back home 
to school after her mother died; course of 
nursing, then back to take up the Work. 
That’s what she calls it, the Work. Teaching 
the yellowskins, tending to their bodies, 
having a try at their souls. No, son, it’s not 
us she’s thinking about at all. We are shad- 
ows; that is real.” 

I tried to get him to tell me how they had 
found her; as far as I could make out, they 
had run into Silva and lost their way getting 
back to the boat. In one of the crooked lanes 
that make up a Chinese city, a gate in a wall 
had suddenly opened and the girl had come 
out, plumb into them, with a half-naked 
Chinaman after her. 


\ ELL, a long voyage is always a strain; 

not broken by any shore leave, food get- 
ting worse, gradually every man looking for 
trouble and inviting it. The only one aboard 
who seemed to be enjoying himself was 
Captain Elzevar; the more surly the men 
became, the more work he set them to do— 
and always with his drawling politeness to 
the mates that ended in a roar. 

As for the girl, he gave no sign whatever 
that he knew she was aboard, beyond a leer- 
ing look now and again at Bascom, if that 
was in itself a sign. I honestly believe he 
acted so just because he knew that we all ex- 
pected something else of him. 

Then one night I heard her say something 
to the Chinaman in his own tongue, and the 
next day he bade me set another chair at 
table. They were all there when she slipped 
into the place that had been Mrs. Elzevar’s, 
and the skipper had the spoon in his hand 
for his eternal fishing after the best of the 
food 

She nodded and smiled at the others, and 
then she said ‘Good morning, Captain 
Elzevar.” 

That was the first time I had really no 
ticed her voice, the first time I had heard her 
speak much above a murmur. It was such 
a voice as you may have heard, perhaps, from 
a Salvation lassie, sweet and rich, with that 
peculiar ring of the person who has some- 
thing definite to say and has been trained to 
say it so that it will carry to many people 
not loud, but clear, with the syllables vibrat 
ing each like a separate note of a melody. It 
was surprising, from that slip of a woman 
until you knew her. 

Captain Elzevar answered never a word 
nor looked up; he heaped his plate high with 
food and gave the dish a shove as usual—a 
thing he had no further use for. 


Sh girl looked at him fora moment; her 


eyes widened ever so little. ‘Captain 
Elzevar!’’ She leaned forward towards where 
he sat. ‘Good morning, Captain Elzevar,”’ 


said she. 

I can tell you I heard the blood in my 
ears, and I stood by the door to the galley 
ready to run. I doubt if anybody had ever 
seen him baited before. Bascom was looking 
steadily at the girl, but old Ing’s eyes were on 
the captain. 

Captain Elzevar put down his knife, rested 
his hands on the edge of the table and 
opened and shut them in that way he had. 
He stared at her—that long, steady look 


ich and Strange 
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that covered what he was thinking, the way 
fog covers a coast in November, that look no 
man could meet. But she met it. 

There must have been a good full minute— 
and it seemed like twenty —while they looked 
at each other. Then—then Captain Elzevar 
put his head back and sent forth a mighty 
roar of laughter. I know I jumped and began 
to tremble, and Bascom’s chair scraped back 
a little. It was a laugh that would have 
brought the blood to any other woman’s 
face, I do believe; but the girl sat quietly 
looking at him. 

Then at last he, too, leaned forward across 
the table. ‘‘Good—morning!”’ said he, still 


t 
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laughing. ‘‘Good—morning!’’ And oh, but 
the words had an ugly ring to them! 

When he got up from the table she rose, 
too, and stood in his way. “Captain Elze- 
var,’”’ said she in her clear, clipped way of 
speaking, “I wish to thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

His head went up; you may know how he 
towered over her. ‘I didn’t bring you 
aboard,” said he. ‘“‘It’s nothing to me, so 
long as Bascom keeps you out of my way.” 

Bascom jumped to his feet, and Ing 
grasped him by the arm. 

The girl did not show that she saw the 
insult by so much as a quiver. “But I am 
aboard,’’ she said. ‘“‘And I want you to 
know that I am grateful, and that when we 
get home the Society will pay you for my 
passage.” 

“What’s that—the Society?” he asked, 
and drew his mouth down at the corners. 

“The Missionary Society, of course,” she 
told him. 

“T don’t take passengers. I'll take no pay 
for what’s not my business.”’ 


“FENHAT’S a silly way to talk,’’ said she; 

and upon my word, I expected the very 
air to crash about us. “You will be paid 
or your owners will.’’ With that she put her 
hand on the door of her cabin 

But he stopped her. ‘Look here! I’m 
master here, and I'll have no missioning 
aboard my ship, understand? I won’t have 
any damned preaching!” 

She turned and looked up at him, her face 
as quiet and pale as ever, her voice as calm. 
“You need it—damned or otherwise,’ she 
said, and went into her cabin and closed the 
door behind her. 

I caught the look on the skipper’s face as 
he stared at the door and saw old Ing scratch- 
ing his cheek; then I ducked into the galley. 

Of course I cannot begin to tell you all 
about it; but some things stand out in my 
memory. You ask me if she was pretty? Not 
that, I think; prettiness belongs to the 
woman whose eyes meet a man’s because he 
is a man, and because she knows she is good to 
look upon. But as for beauty—yes, I think 
she was beautiful. There was something 
in her face—oh, I don’t know! You thought 
of your mother when she looked at you. 

The Chinaman, it seemed, had sewing 
things aboard, and it was not long before she 
began to get us all mended up. Hour after 
hour she'd sit in the corner of the deck house 
intent on the work in her hands, paying no 
attention whatever to the life on the ship, 
the passing of the men and what not. Some- 
times Ing, or one of the mates, would stop 
and lean against the deck house and talk to 
her. Sometimes I did myself, or just sat on 
the deck where I could watch her. 

I was lying on top of the deck house one 
afternoon; Captain Elzevar had been for 
ward enjoying himself, setting the men at 


tasks that needed no doing and cursing at 
them through Mr. Bascom, whose watch it 
was. Out of the tail of my eye I saw him 
come strutting along the deck, as he did 
when he was well pleased with himself. He 
passed where Esther Barnes was sitting, then 
turned and came back to stand in front of 
her. She did not look up at all. 

““What’s that you’re doing?” he asked; 
and I believe those were the first words he 
had voluntarily spoken to her, though he had 
returned her morning greeting every day, 
returned it with a sneer none too well veiled 

She bit off a thread and poked it through 
the eye of her needle, woman fashion. “I am 
mending your shirts,’’ said she. ‘‘ You really 
might keep the buttons on, anyway, you 
know. It is not neat to let them go the way 
you do,” 


ROLLED over to choke back a laugh; she 

had said precisely the same thing to me, 
in the same words, the same tone. Captain 
Elzevar walked away. . . . 

Towards suppertime she always took a 
walk up and down the deck. One day he 
joined her. After that he sometimes leaned 
against the deck house and talked ‘to her, or 
even brought a chair and sat there. 

But it was Bascom who was with her long- 
est and oftenest; it did not take long to see 
how things were going between those two. 
They were there one afternoon when Cap- 
tain Elzevar came along and stopped in front 
of them. 

“Come and walk,” he said to her in the 
tone of one giving an order. 

““Not now, thank you,” said she. “‘I am 
talking to Mr. Bascom.” 

There was a moment’s pause; Bascom had 
got to his feet, and the two stood there eying 
each other—th« little man with his steady 
calm, the gian with that stare under which 
men quailed. Then the skipper roared an 
order, and Bascom went off. 

“That was a very rude thing for you to 
do,”’ said Esther Barnes. 

Captain Elzevar was smiling. ‘‘ Now 
come walk!” said he. 

“T certainly shall not,”’ said the girl, and 
went on with her sewing. 

I am sure she never suspected what he 
would do next. He took her up bodily by the 
elbows and set her on her feet. 

“Take your hands away,” said she quietly. 

‘ Afraid, are you?” he jeered. 

“Not of you. You are behaving like a 
child.” 

I’d like to have seen his face; I could 


only hear his tone. “‘A child—me? That’s 
good good !”’ 

“Tt is true. You think you are a wonder 
ful strong man; but you are as vain and 


weak asa child.”’ 

There was an iron line cleat on the side of 
the deck house, painted over heaven knows 
how many times. I saw his great hand reach 
out to it, saw the fingers grip themselves 
around it and the red hairs stand up as the 
tendons rose; a twist, and the thing came 
off, screws and all. He tossed it to the deck. 

“Not strong, am 1?” he asked trium 
phantly. 


“CXTRENGTH of that sort is nothing,” said 
she. ‘“‘You were never more childish 
than when you did that.’’ Then she gathered 
up her sewing and went below, leaving him 
standing there as though he were in a daze. 
To the object of his love man does what he 
can to proclaim himself a fine fellow; and 
that was what Captain Elzevar proceeded 
to do. His world was centered on the ship 
and bounded by the sea; to be master of the 
world only meant for him to be master of 
the ship and all that concerned the ship. He 
believed in his own greatness, believed that it 
lay in his management of his vessel, in his 
dominance over his men, in the mightiness 
of his sinews. Those things he proceeded to 
display for her. And although the confines 
of the ship were not broad, for a while she 
seemed to observe what he was up to no 
more than she observed the direction of the 


wind. 
For a while; but the men took it less 
calmly than she did. That was natural 
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room made delightful 
by the effective use of a Standish Fabric 


N planning this living-room Lord & Taylor 
of New York achieves an 
tractive effect. This is largely due to the 


appropriate use of the decorative fabric— 


unusually at 


a lovely new pattern in Standish cretonne. 

You can take this colorful cretonne and 
make it the main decorative theme of your 
room just as successfully as this famous 
store has done. 

Standish cretonne is being used in more 
and more homes as the principal decorative 
fabric. The designs are 


sive, each developed by an 


and exclu 
artist for the 
express purpose of being used in home-deco- 
ration. Dainty floral, chintz-like effects in 
soft delicate colorings for your bedroom, gay 


new 


designs in bright cheerful colors for porches 
and sunparlors, bolder and more colorful 
designs for living room and dining room— 
an.unusually wide selection of designs and 


colors made to meet the requirements of all 
the different rooms of your house 

You can easily identify Standish 
—the name appears on every bolt. This 
distinguishes it as being one of the group of 


Standish Fabrics produced by a manufacturer 
who for 25 years has been a leader in the 
cretonne industry. 

Standish Fabrics may be purchased in de- 
partment stores in your vicinity. If you are 
unable to find Standish Fabrics in the store 
where you are accustomed to shop, write us 
and we will tell you where you may pur 
chase them. 


Problems in home-decorating answered 
in this invaluable booklet 


What is the correct thing in drapery fabrics 


today ? What is the correct way to use them? 
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A new and unusual booklet has been pre- 
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pared giving the correct answers 


This booklet is really 


addition to giv 
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ity on home-decorating. In 
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ing you practical assistance in using fabrics 

in your home it suggests new and interesting 
nts for them. It illustrat 

many delightful and n 
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which you can get valuable ideas for deco- 


rating your home 
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AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIAL SERVICE 
We have arranged with A. 
SIMONSON, a noted hair- 
dress authority, to give wearers 
of Gainsborough Hair Nets 
free advice and suggestions for 
obtaining the most charming 
coiffure effects. In writing 
to A. Simonson, 54 West 57th 
Street, New York, for infor- 
mation, send two Gains- 
borough Hair Net envelopes 
and enclose personal stamped 

return envelope for reply. 
THE WESTERN COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
PRICES—Cap or Fringe 
The strong, single strand, 10c 
Double strand - 2 for az 


Gray or White - - 


Canadian prices same as U. S. A. 
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This is the value mark on Gainsboroug 

Hair Nets, Gainsborough Powder Puffs 

Dr. West's Tooth Brushes and Hank 
O-Chiefs——all W ECO products 

















THE LARGEST SELLIAG HAIR NET IN THE WORLD 
0W can you hope to 
‘Keep your hair looking 
its best unless you use a 


iil ainsborough 


Wholesale Drug Distributors 
imited, Montreal 


Lymans, 


The Lyman Bros. & Co., Limited, Toronto ‘ 
J. A. Teeporten, Limited, Vancouver, B. ¢ G 
Dry Goods Distributer enuine 


"| iho The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


enough; he was forever setting them at 
things that did not need to be done, making 
them do them over and over, getting all 
hands on deck at any hour, making them 
jump, roaring and cursing at them. I believe 
the first thing of it all that she did notice was 
the condition of the men; surly, dragging at 
their work, muttering; I used to see her 
looking at them as they passed. On a day 
when he had been driving them uncom- 
monly hard and had strutted past her with 
a sidelong look, proud of himself, she gath 
ered up her sewing and went forward. When 
again she was sitting on the 
idder that led to the fo’castle, sewing and 
talking and laughing, and a lot of the men 
around her. 

I think she only knew that he was stand- 
ing above her from the looks on the men’s 
faces. She turned and smiled up over her 
shoulder at him—and it wasn’t so often she 
had smiled at him, either. 

“T’ll have no missioning aboard my ship,”’ 
he called out. “I’ve told you that.” 

Some of the men stood up with ugly looks, 
but Esther Barnes laughed aloud. ‘* Mission- 
ing!” said she, and laughed again. ‘‘Why, 
we were talking about pies. You’d be sur- 
prised at how many kinds of pies there are. 
There’s apple pie, and apple pie-pie, and 
apple pudding-pie, and apple meringue pie, 
and apple turnover, and ——” 


1e came on deck 


} 
I 
1 
li 





| 5 pd he had turned on his heel and gone 
away; and she went right on talking about 
pies with the men until she had them fairly 
homesick for the things women do, and 
ready to eat out of her hand, so to speak— 
until for the time they were won out of their 
mood of growing rebellion. 

But the skipper kept on driving them to 
one thing and another; and always he'd 
watch her to see whether she was noticing 
the great man he was, with power over 
others; while she never seemed to think any- 
thing of it at all, one way or the other. 

By that time we had got around the Horn, 
and run into a week or so of wicked weather. 
Sleet and wind aplenty, and the ship going 
weighted down with ice in her rigging, plow- 
ing and rolling and groaning. Old Ing had a 
big coat stowed away somewhere, which he 
brought forth for Esther Barnes to wear; 
lined with buffalo it was, and she’d come up 
on deck in it every day for her exercise. One 
day, when the storm was past and the ocean 
sparkled under a sky as innocent looking as 
a field of bluets, Esther Barnes came on 
deck again, and Captain Elzevar joined her. 
His manner was that of a man well pleased 
with himself. 

She looked up at the sky. over the water, 


at the white-shrouded rigging and the trail 





Oot smoke that the sunlight played WW 
‘How beautiful!” she said, and caught het 
breath. 

Captain Elzevar laughed, as though sh¢ 
had paid him a compliment; but he gave 
her a sidelong look. ‘“ Beautiful! Hah! You 


wouldn’t be here today to call it beautiful if 
it hadn’t been for me,” he boasted. 

Her smile faded, and a great gentleness 
you’d have said it was pity—came into her 
face as she looked up at him. ‘God stilled 
the waters,’ she said, ‘“‘and quieted the 
wind.” : 


E STARED at her incredulously enough, 

then he frowned. “It was I that brought 
the ship through,” he said with a curious 
undertone of wonder that she could fail to 
understand his greatness. 

“Oh, you did! I know very well that you 
did. It was splendid. But’’—she touched 
his arm, and I saw his eyelids drop for an 
instant—“through it all you must have 
been conscious of a mightiness mightier than 
yours, of a power beyond your power, of a 
strength helping your strength. You must 
have been. I am sure you were.” 

I wonder whether she saw the bewilder- 
ment in his eyes. I wonder whether she saw 
the hunger, and interpreted it for what it was. 

She spoke with a quietness that would 
have been tender if only there had been a 
personal note in it, something—anything 
that answered his unvoiced appeal. ‘Surely 
you know that you could have done nothing 
if it had not been God’s will,’’ she said. 


For a long minute they stood there looking 
at each other, then I saw the dark blood 
flow up into his face and his eyes gleam as 
blue and as cold as the ice about them 
‘“*T’l] show you what I can do,” he cried, and 
turned away and went forward. 

I have spoken of our ice-covered rigging; 
the storm had left our superstructure in a 
sad state, with broken spars and hanging 
sheets, all shining with ice. There was no 
immediate need of clearing away; indeed, 


only a madman would have dreamed of 
doing it while the cold held The men wert 
worn from their battling with the storm, 
and there were only the second mate and a 


couple of lookouts on deck, besides the man 
at the wheel. Mr. Bascom was below getting 
some well-earned sleep. 


APTAIN ELZEVAR walked back and 

forth, back and forth, for a few minutes, 
while Esther Barnes leaned against the rail 
and looked up at the sky; then abruptly he 
called up all hands. You can imagine how 
the men came up, wondering and worn and 
half asleep. 

‘““Mis-ter Cole! Mis-ter Cole, clear that 
rigging,’’ shouted the skipper; and his lips 
curled back in a smile when he saw Cole 
stand still in his surprise and the men look 
at one another. 

I am sure Esther Barnes did not under- 
stand the meaning of his command; she 
had turned and was looking at the men, 
puzzled. 

‘Mister Cole! Send your men aloft there! 
Clear away the rigging!’ said Captain Elze- 
var again, still smiling, and calm as if he 
had given an order to alter the course half a 
point. 

There was a sound from the men, a mere 
murmur; yet you would have known that it 
came from many throats. Cole looked be 
hind him, looked at the skipper. 

“Sir, this is no day to send any man aloft,”’ 
he began; but Captain Elzevar took a long 
quick step and struck him across the mouth 
so that he staggered up against the rail not 
far from where the gir! was. 

‘You! Up aloft there, and quick about 
it!’’ Captain Elzevar roared at the men. 

hey had gathered together, the herd in- 
stinct for protection. They did not move, 
not a man of them. With an oath Captain 
Elzevar went into the chart house and came 
out with his gun in his hand. 

“Now then!” said he. ‘You, there, 
Manoel! You, Watts, and you, Jake, up 


with you!”’ 


es pe BARNES was at Captain | 
4 Var s side Delore any ol us so mu 
ealized that she had moved, her tw 

the Darrel of the gun. 

What are you thinking of?”’ she ed 
that we all heard No man could live 
there, nor get up ther 

Captain Elzevar smiled down at her, show 


ing his teeth; he took both her wrists in one 
of his great hands and held them, with the 
other raising the gun and pointing it towards 
the huddled group of men. 

But, even so, the man called Manoel, one 
of the Portuguese who had first shipped with 
us, stepped forward. 

“Please, sir, captain,’’ he began; but the 
gun pointed at him, and he put his hands 
before his face as though to ward off a blow. 

“You—up with you!” said Captain 
Elzevar. 

““No, no,” the girl cried out. 

But the man holding her gave her a look, 
triumphant, unrelenting. He was going to 
show her what power he had; he was going 
to show her. 

And the Portuguese went up—went up, as 
the barrel of the gun followed his progress. 
Slipping, desperately clutching, he went up. 

I think what kept the other men so still 
was that all were watching that awful climb. 
I know what sent that moaning sigh from 
their throats. 

The girl’s head was sunk on her breast, 
and as far as she could she had shrunk back 
from the clasp on her wrists. But I think she 
saw what we saw. She fell to her knees on the 
deck, and Captain Elzevar’s hands released 
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her. He roared out an order, the men leaped 
to obey. But it takes time to bring a clumsy 
ship about. And the water there was like ice 
itself—and black. 

I do not know how long it was. Mr. Bas 
com had come running on deck while the ship 
was going about. He went up to Esther 
Barnes, put his arms about her. Presently 
Captain Elzevar came towards the place 
where they were, stood a few paces off, 
looking at them. And then 

A Portuguese is handy with 
aknife. Silva it was, the tall 
man who seldom smiled, 
with the rings in his ears. 
And the knife struck in 
Captain Elzevar’s throat, 
pierced the mighty mus- 
cles that held his head so 
proudly above his shoul- 
ders. I saw the blood 
spurt, saw the men rush. 

When I opened my eyes 
again, Esther Barnes had 
broken away from Bascom’s 
arms, was there among the men; 
I could hear her voice. ‘‘Go back! Go 
back !”’ she was crying over and over. ‘‘ What 
good will it do you, this thing? An eye for 
an eye—what good will it do you? Will it 
bring the man back from the sea? Will it ease 
you of the pains this man has made you suf- 
fer? Is vengeance yours? Go back; stand 
away from him, I tell you.” 

He half lay on the deck above a red stain 
there—Captain Elzevar. His face was a 
terrible thing to see, while the blood kept 
spurting, spurting. 

Esther Barnes gave him one look. ‘Oh, 
he has sinned. He has sent a man to his 
death—out of foolish pride, vain-glorying in 
his strength and his power. But that sin on 
his soul is enough, men. Vengeance does not 
belong to you. Go to your places. Go, I say.”’ 


OMEONE muttered a word—“‘justice,” I 

think it was; and she took it up. 

“Justice? What have you or he to do with 
justice? I will tell you. There is one justice, 
and its name is Love. One strength—I’m 
speaking to you, Captain Elzevar—and its 
name is Love. One hand that rules the seas, 
one hand that quiets the waters, one hand 
that eases your pains, you men, and brings 
you safe to port, and its name is Love.” 

I cannot tell you all she said. I cannot 
tell you when the men went back to their 
places. I had my arm across my eyes, and 
presently knew that she had gone away. I 
saw Bascom and Ing helping Captain Elze- 
var down the companionway, and there was 
a great stain of blood on the deck, and his 
gun lying there. 

And what do you think she did? How it 
proved her womanhood! She went straight 
to the galley; and in a couple of hours she 
was out again, the Chinaman, grinning, at 
her heels, with a pail in his hands. Dough 
nuts; yes, sir, doughnuts. That’s what she 
had, doughnuts with a hole in the middle 
and sugar sifted over them; and more in the 
pail. As long as I live I shall never forget old 
Ing’s expression as he watched her passing 
them out, old Ing, scratching his cheek, his 
other hand full of doughnuts, with a look 
half speculative, half amazed. 

When we went down to the cabin Mr. 
Bascom was coming out of Captain Elze- 
var’s stateroom. ‘“‘He’s pretty bad, and the 
blood is still coming,’’ he said.* 

She set her lips in a straight line. 

“Esther, I’m no surgeon. Can’t you 





HE hesitated for the fraction of amoment. 

Then she said, reluctantly as we all could 

see, ‘ Well,” and went in to where Captain 
Elzevar lay. 

And I do think her tending him through 
the time that followed was a finer thing than 
if she had been glad to do it. Weeks it was 
before he was himself again. It took all of his 
great strength to withstand the loss of all 
that blood. I well remember the day he first 
came on deck to lie in the sun, and the way 








his eyes rested on Esther Barnes. You'd 
have thought that even his hunger for her 
must have been satisfied during that time, 
for hour after hour she’d sit by his side with 
her sewing or talking to him. 
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By the time he was able to take command 
of the ship again we were in the tropics, sail- 
ing across a sea as placid and calm as though 
sleet and storm were of another world; and 
Captain Elzevar’s mood was akin to the 
mood of the sea. His old swagger was gone; 
and always his eyes rested on Esther Barnes 
when she was near. I could not see that her 
manner Was any different from what it had 

always been. 
We went into Bahia for coal, and 








=, there we met the northbound 
™~ ; Se gg: 

. steamer on which she went 

home. By that time, you 


vill understand, she was 
in sore need of clothing. 
The American consul at 
that port secured her pas- 
sage and provided money 
for what she had to have. 
“T shall see you when 
you get home,” she said 
to Captain Elzevar, after 
she had shaken hands with 
all the rest of us and was about 
to go down to the boat that was 
to carry her ashore. 
He was white behind his beard, and his 
eyes looked burnt. ‘‘Esther,” he said—or 
groaned—his hands half raised, and clenched 
in that way he had. “ Esther ——” 


HE looked up at him and shook her head 

ever so little. I guessed that they had 
had it out between them, and that she was 
only telling him that she had not changed her 
mind. 

The tide was not waiting for us, and al 
ready our anchor was up; we were to sail as 
soon as the boat should have left our side 
Esther Barnes gave a last look around, and 
I think every man of us felt it rest upon him; 
and as she was about to leave, Bascom stand 
ing by to help her, she hesitated. Then, be 
fore us all, like a woman too settled and sure 
to be ashamed, she put her two arms arourd 
Bascom’s neck, and kissed him good-by. 

Her lips trembled a little when she looked 
up at him from the boat. ‘‘ David—David, 
I'll be waiting,’’ we heard her say. 

And Captain Elzevar stood there like a 
statue, looking after her, while Bascom 
jumped to get the ship under way. 

So that was it! Every man of us under 
stood, after that, how things were between 
those three. Do you wonder that we all 
watched Captain Elzevar? 

‘Aye, he’s calm enough now,”’ said Ing 
“But it won’t last. He’s got the sea in him. 
It won’t last.”’ 

And Ing spoke the truth; for if I have 
made you see Captain Elzevar at all, you 
will see him by now in all his curious like 
ness to the sea. A creature of the sea, that } 
indeed what he was, so grown upon its sterile 
nourishing that its characteristics were be 
come as the very elements of his nature. A 
law unto himself; silent, inscrutable—yes, 
he had the sea in him. 


| Fhe as much asa week after Esther Barnes 
left the ship we could see the storm brew 
ing in him, pretty much as you know when 
a storm is gathering out to seaward. You 
know that mood of the sea, that sluggish, 
gray heaving, that monstrous pulsing over 
unplumbed depths, that oily premonition of 
cruelty to come; and that was Captain 
Elzevar’s mood. Signs—nothing definite 
perhaps, yet everything sure. We knew. For 
days we watched it coming, while the ship 
dragged through the scorching haze. We were 
constantly expecting him to do something, 
something terrible; yet he did nothing, ex 
cept that he would be on deck at all hours, 
tramping, tramping back and forth; or else 
standing at the rail for an hour at a time, 
looking at nothing—I think seeing nothing. 
His soul was like those places that lie too 
deep for the light to find; you could not see 
into it, but you knew that things were alive 
and working there, quivering and working. 

At Barbados, Silva and another man de- 
serted. Four days out from there we ran 
into a hurricane, and during that storm the 
skipper came to life. But when the tempest 
of the elements passed on, the tempest in the 


(Continued on Page 04) 
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leansing your teeth is not enough 


They can be kept healthy only by the constant cleansing 
action of these six tiny glands 





Your tooth paste must do more than clean—it must keep 
the mouth glands active 














BrusHINnG the teeth can give you only temporary pro- 
tection against tooth decay. 


The mouth acids, the chief cause of tooth decay, are 
forming all of the time. Even frequent brushing cannot 
retard their action. 


Only the six tiny mouth glands can check these destruc- 
tive acids by flushing the mouth constantly. The full 
normal flow from these glands neutralizes and washes 
away the acids as fast as they form. 


But the glands need exercise. Soft foods have taken it 


away. They are slowing down and letting the teeth decay. 
You must give your mouth glands the help they need. 


This dentifrice keeps the mouth glands active 


glands at work. The moment it enters the mouth it makes 
the salivary glands flow more freely and keeps them active. 


This healthy normal flow pours through your mouth 














into the crevices and spaces where your tooth brush cannot on — 
reach. Because of its natural alkaline condition it imme- ee ee ee 
diately neutralizes the acids of your mouth and washes Beautiful white teeth are the result of the constant 


them away and continues to do this as fast as they form. cleansing action of the mouth glands. Your tooth 
paste must do more than clean—it must keep the 


Pebeco does more than clean the teeth. It keeps these mouth 
mouth glands active. 


It also cleans and polishes thoroughly 


Besides having this remarkable property for helping the lhe invigorating taste of Pebeco tells you it is doing its 
action of the mouth glands Pebeco is the most efficient work. Your mouth feels clean and is actually clean. Your 
| cleanser that you can use. It leaves your teeth as white mouth glands are keeping it so. 
| and shining as a dentifrice can make them. And yet Pebeco ope 
is so mild it will not harm the tenderest gums. Send for free sample tube 
; ; Nothing is more vital to your health and happiness than the 
It is well when brushing your teeth to brush the gums condition of your mouth. Send for a free sample tube of Pebeco 
thoroughly. Pebeco not only cleans your teeth but has today and start immediately to get your mouth into a normal 
a healing action on the gums and the entire oral cavity. healthy condition. With this tube we will send a booklet which 


explains how Pebeco overcomes the dangers of acid-mouth by 
keeping the mouth glands active. 


Pebeco is 50c at all druggists’. Manufactured only by Lehn 
& Fink, Ine. 


Free Send coupon today for free sample tube 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., 
Dept. J1, 635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco and your booklet 
which explains the importance of the mouth glands in keeping the mouth 
healthy and the teeth white and strong. 


Name 


Address 
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soul of the man did not. The way he had 
driven the crew during earlier parts of the 
voyage was as nothing to the way he drove 
them then, and what he did to the ship was 
fairly cruel, for all that it had a certain mag- 
nificence in it. Old Ing groaned and pro 
tested at the way he ordered the forcing of 
the engine; but our bottom was heavy with 
barnacles by that time, and not all the en- 
gine could do was enough for Captain Elze- 
var. I have said that the vessel was schooner 
rigged; he loaded her down with canvas as 
though she had been a racing yacht. Day 
and night he kept her so, regardless of the 
wind; crowded her until she sobbed and 
wrenched and moaned like an animal in vain 


“T stay!” A mighty curse, eyes blazing 
through the red of sleeplessness and heat. 
“T)’you think I'd let him get away if I’m to 
Zo down?” 

The Chinaman dropped Bascom’s feet, 
came down the rope and we caught him. 

““By heaven, you can’t keep this man 
here. Helpless—he’s helpless. ‘Think of 
Esther Barnes,” cried Ing. 

And he was forthwith lifted in Captain 
Elzevar’s two hands like a baby and dropped 
over the side so that he fell among the casks 
and the men. 


OR an hour and more Ing sat with his 
head in his hands, while we kept away from 


labor. He was taunting destiny—all the the ship. As night came on we saw Captain 
destiny he knew or cared about, regardless Elzevar in the bow, watching the horizon. 
of the ship, regardless of the lives aboard “It’s well enough for him to stay,” Ing 
her. groaned. ‘‘She may burn for days before she 
Then one morning I heard them saying goes. She may even get towed to port. It’s 


that the cargo had shifted. I think it was 
that which caused the mate to protest to 
Captain Elzevar. It must have surprised 
him, coming from Bascom, who had endured 
so much with steadiness and good seaman- 
ship. I saw him turn and stare at the smaller 
man for an instant; then his mighty hand 
shot out, and Bascom went down, slithering 
across the deck until he brought up against 
the rail; and Captain Elzevar took up the 
mate’s duty and shouted to the men in the 
rigging as though nothing had happened. 


NG and I got to Bascom. We thought he 


one thing for the owners if he’s aboard; 
almighty different if he’s not. But for him 
to keep Bascom there with him—my heaven! 
There’s not a spark of humanity in him! 
And—Esther Barnes’!! be waiting.” 

Yes, that was what we all thought—not a 
spark of humanity in him; relentless, uncar- 
ing, like the sea. 

Until night fell, black and starless, we 
watched the ship, glowing like some phos- 
phorescent monster ejected by the depths. 
Then we lost her. There was wind; and the 
current is strong and swift in those parts. 

Morning; Ing doling out the water in one 








was dead. He was not. His head had __ boat, Cole in the other. Men watching, with (- 
‘ struck as he fell, and his chest was all but only the heave of the water to see. Night; ag 
A : . crushed in under the blow, and a leg broken. morning again, and Cole’s boat gone. Men’s when s 
LL WOMEN who love fine china will We did what we could; but Captain Elzevar eyes straining, straining across the unheed- skin ca 
find a genuine appeal in the Eden and gave never a sign of so much as knowing that ing loneliness of the sea; unformed thoughts i »: 
Paradies patterns from Bascom had ever been aboard. For all we of home, of coming thirst, of those two on advance 
could see, the mate was gone from his con- the Moses Ware. Of Bascom, broken and 3 
: 2 sciousness, just as the sea seems unconscious raving on the deck, with the fireeating under | So lc 
; of the man it has drowned. And always he him. Of Captain Elzevar, helpless where he | ful, “*S 
I heodore { laviland drove the ship on, the ship and the men. had believed himself master, all his world | h 
I thought of Esther Barnes during those — stripped away, all his power mocked at, face | she is F 
FRANCE hours I sat beside Bascom in the cabin that to face at last with things bigger than him- no cola 
: had been hers, for her name was always on self, things that could beat him, with eternal ed , 
They have all the allure of the Jrient. his lips in his delirium. We thought he would — things. The man who was like the sea, with be wri 
Identical in design, the Eden has a cream- go out, Ing and I—and the Chinaman, who no humanity in him—would he remember to the 
yellow border, the Paradise a soft blue, — — a . ; oe bee of oo sagen oa bre he die loveline 
: . And then, while he was still raving in the there without knowing what she meant by 
both supplemented with bright colored fever, the fire came. Love? . A ch 


flowers surrounding a centre of brilliantly 


has to the highest degree that hardness of 


















































In the afterhold it was. At first only the 


” 


of other ships 


The long hours of the day; sun dropping 








evidenc 


plumaged birds of paradise. acrid smell of smoke; then thin wisps of it down into the water; and at last—a ship. asin dal 
seeping through the hatches, and men at the They got us aboard, and put about for the ness O 
A Fine China Dinner-Set is pumps day and night. Then heat, and men Moses Ware. We found her, just in that hour Whil 
A I f Lif . knowing they were at a hopeless task, death before dawn; found her by the red glare of ul 
n investment tor a ifetime under them. her plates. I remember I thought of those they at 
. : : And all the while Captain Elzevar driving boxes lashed on her deck, that treasure so , 

Theodore Haviland China embodies a the ship on, never resting, never sleeping at futile, that must have become charred long Phe we 
tradition of fine china-making which has all as far as any of us knew. since. Nothing, we knew, could be alive turely 
been handed down from father to son. It “But he’s doing the only thing he can, on that furnace. But when day came we garding 
boys,”’ Ing told us. “‘If we get into the lanes saw. ” , 


body and depth of glaze which denotes Breathlessly at the pumps we were, until \ JE CIRCLED the ship; then we saw 
durability and quality. chests ac hed and strained and the sweat was In redible, impossible, beyond human 
like rain upon them, the ship dragging strength, you’d have said; but they were Pom 
It may be purchased from any dealer in fine astern, the planks hot under our feet, the air there. In the anchor chain, hanging against woman 
china, or a dealer will obtain for you prices quivering above us like dancing steam. Eyes _ the ever-increasing hell at their backs, Cap 
and any information you desire. were on the horizon day and night; words _ tain Elzevar, and in his arms the burden of 
ae Not as expensive as its quality might suggest. spoken only when needed; once a man sick the other. Yes. Of Bascom. We could see. 
at the rail; once a man falling across the They lowered a boat, went as near as they 
THEODORE HAVILAND fr CO. pump; always Bascom raving in his berth, could. The Moses Ware rolled to the swells, 
: calling on Esther Barnes. And Captain El- a hiss of steam rising each time her sides 
INCORPORATED ; . ahr ; ; : oo 
> zevar everywhere, in spite of all his skill, all touched the water. Somehow Captain Elze- 
i New York his determination, his mind and his great var had got a blanket, wrapped it about the 
if —s CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO body helpless before this other element, the raving man in his mighty arms; as the ship 
element that purifies what it does not de- rolled, he kept it wet, so saving Bascom from 
be stroy. As for his soul the scorching heat. How long they had been 
there we never knew, how long even Cap-_ | 
ND at last the sails down; battened tain Elzevar could have done that. There | 
hatches; the two straw-covered boxes was nothing to save him, nothing to shield 
from the captain’s cabin brought up, lashed — him. 
to the capstan, for so do men cling to their It seemed to us on the ship that the boat 
-———“as treasure unto the last; boats ordered over maneuvered for hours; more than once we 
=} |\ the side; men at the oars, grimed, beaten; thought it was swamped in the vessel’s roll. 
——J Ing and the Chinaman bringing Bascom Then they had him—had Bascom. And 
— from the chart room, for his own had ceased Captain Elzevar—dropped. ‘ 
to be habitable hours before. Yes, it is mighty, the sea. But it has not, 
Then Captain Elzevar at their side. They can never have, something that is man’s—the 
told me about it afterward. “Put that power of sacrifice. 
down!” I often think of what old Ing used to say: 
Ing staring up at him; the yellow mask ‘A gr-r-reat mon, Captain Elzevar! A 
of the Chinaman for once showing amaze-_ gr-r-reat mon!” 
ment. For he was that. A great man, Captain 
“Put—that—down!” said Captain Elze- Elzevar; strange, but very rich, because of 
var again. the triumphant soul that conquered him 
““But—man ——” old Ing dared. at last. 
©1923, Th 
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e creamy skin that belies grey hair 


REY hair comes to different people at different 
ages—to many in their early thirties. Only 
when seen in connection with a dull and wrinkled 


skin can grey hair be taken as a reliable indication of 


advanced years. 

So long as a woman’s complexion remains youth- 
ful, “silver threads” suggest to observers only that 
she is prematurely grey. On the other hand, there is 
no color of hair that more effectively brings out the 
beauty of a good complexion. This was well known 
to the belles of Colonial days, who enhanced their 
loveliness with grey and powdered wigs. 


A clear, creamy, rose-tinted skin ever belies the 
evidence of grey hair and, too, of the added stateli- 
ness of figure that comes with matronage. 


While few women really want to look younger than 
they are, nO woman wants to lo »k older than she 1S. 
The woman who 1s careful not to let her skin prema 
turely age always gets the benefit of any doubt re 


garding her vears, 
“Pompeian Youth-i-fies 


Pompeian Night Cream is the secret of many a 
woman’s hold on youthful appearance—the only 


‘“‘magic”’ by which she combats the wrinkles and 
lines, and the sallowness and dullness of complexion 
that would steal upon her. 

The great virtue of this preparation lies in the 


naturalness of its aid to the skin. It is ever an ally of 


nature rather than a substitute for it. 

Pompeian Night Cream provides the necessary 
skin-softening medium for skins that lack the normal 
degree of oil saturation. Gentle massaging with it 
flexes the facial muscles, stimulates the blood circu- 
lation, and tones up all the facial tissues. 


Upon retiring, first use Pompeian Night Cream as 


a cleanser; apply with the fingers and then wipe off 


with a soft cloth, freeing the pores of all the day’s 
accumulated dust and dirt. Afterward apply the 
cream to nourish the skin, leaving it on over night. 
The faithful following of this simple treatment 
works wonders in the skin—removing roughness, 
redness, and blackheads, and warding off wrinkles, 
flabbiness, and sallowness. It is the most approved 
treatment for restoring and retaining a youthful 


complexion. 


Pompeian Nicut Cream (New Style Ja 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing 

Pompeian BEA Powopt 60¢ 
Pompeian Boom (the rouge 6bOCc per é 


Mary Pickford Panel and Samples 


Send the coupon with ten cents for beautiful new 1923 Pompeian 
Art Panel of Mary Pickford. With this panel we send free, samples 
of Pompeian Night Cream, Day Cream, Beauty Powder and Bloom. 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 2001 


Payne Avenue, CLevetanpd, Onto 


Also Made in Canada 





©1923, The Pompeian Co 


ompelar 
Night Cream 


Cleansing and Skin-Nourishing 








Your Shin Needs 
oe) pecial ‘é are incAutumn 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


As a rule a woman is in her best health with 
the beginning of the autumn. She has prob 
ably spent a great part of the summer out- 
ot-doors and has exercised consistently. 


But how about her skin? 


Frequently she is aware that she has been 
negligent in her care of it during the lazy 
months of summer. It may seem dry, and 
lacking in softness 

oe t before. and I will continu 
vour skin.”’ You are nourishing its tissues 
and it is very like your body—you can’t eat 


a surfeit of good food for a week and then 


forget to eat for the week that follows! Yet 


you do this when you use complexion creams 
only part of the time. 


At Night— 


Soap-and-water is the habitual way of most 
women in cleansing the skin; but Pompeian 
Night Cream is, in many cases, more thorough- 
ly cleansing; furthermore, it softens the surface 
of the skin, and it feeds the delicate tissues 
against the aging influence of exposure. 

Pompeian Night Cream may be used as 
lavishly as the individual user desires; there 
is no such thing as using too much, but enough 
should be used to cover every part and feature 
of the face, as well as the neck and the arms, if 
they too would be kept in beautiful condition. 
As this cream seeps into the delicate fabric of 
the skin, it rids it of all impurities by aiding 


the natural excretions 


I do not advise too much rubbing and mas- 
Say ng lust ne ugh to the roug y sis I 
am, saturate the pores, and flex 
W you rel Ve it wit is ft cl tT 
V \ find that all dirt ar iwiness 1s als 
moved, leaving your skin soft and smooth 
and lovely the touch 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


| 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIE 


2001 T Ave ( l O 
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underthings you prize 


Launder them the safe way - that makes them last 


You choose them with such care, such delight in 
their soft, lovely texture and color! The costume 
slip for your favorite dinner gown—those ravish 
ing peach knickers that fit so perfectly—the 
gossamer-thin beige stockings. 

Once it might have seemed extravagant to buy 
them but now you know that even fragile under- 
things can be made to last. 


Your frailest, thinnest nightgown or step-in 
will give good ser f you launder it with Lux. 
Follow the simple directions on this page. Cut 


them out so you will have them when you need 
them. 


Silk or fine batistes —just like new 
Lux keeps the texture of all your underthings soft 


and lustrous as the day you took them from their 
box. 


There is no harmful ingredient in it to coarsen and 
stiffen silk, to fuzz up cottons and linens. Nothing 


Makers of all kinds of fine fabrics and apparel say “Wash them with Lux” 


McCallum Hosiery 

“Onyx” Hosiery 

Vanity Fair Silk 
Underwear 

Dove Under-garments 

Model Brassieres 

Belding Bros. & Co., Silks 


Mallinson Silks 

Roessel Silks 

Skinner Satins 

Forsythe Blouses 

McCutcheon’s Linens 

D. & J. Anderson, 
Ginghams 


Betty Wales Dresses 

Mildred Louise Dresses 

Pacific Mills Printed 
Cottons 

North Star Blankets 

Ascher’s Knit Goods 


to take the color out of delicately hued garments 

‘““The mild Lux lather cleanses so quickly and with 
such gentleness,’’ says a great manufacturer of fine 
underwear, ‘“‘that it is impossible for it to injure the 
garment.”’ 


Dip your underwear and stockings in these pure 
feathery suds after every wearing to free them from 
all trace of perspiration. For perspiration, you know, 
actually disintegrates silks—and even sturdy cottons 
and linens are weakened by its action. 

Lux will cleanse them gently, easily. 
There isn’t any garment safe in pure water 
alone that isn’t just as safe in Lux. 


How to wash them 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux 
into a thick lather in half a washbowl 
of very hot water. Add cold water 
till lukewarm. Dip the garment up 
and down, pressing suds repeatedly 
through soiled. spots. 





Rinse in three lukewarn vate! Squeeze wat 
out—do not wring Roll 
with a warm iron—nevert hot 


Silk stockings, brassieres and other small silk things whi 
are washed after almost every wearing require « 

a light suds. One or two teaspoonfuls of Lux t 

washbowl of water should be enough Pull stock 
ings into shape while still damp. 
warm iron. 


Press with barel 








The new way 
to wash dishes 





Carter’s Knit 
Underwear 

Jaeger Woolens 

The Fleisher Yarns 

Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies 

Puritan Mills Draperies 


Send today for valuable free booklet of information for every home —‘“‘ How to Launder 


Silks, Woolens, Fine Cottons and Linens.” 


Address Lever Bros. Co., Dept. 8, Cambridge, Mass. 


Won’t roughen hands 


Lux for washing dishes! At Jast you can wash them witl 
out coarsening your hands. Even though your hands at 
in the dishpan an hour and a half every day, Lux won 
make them rough and scratchy 
as fine toilet soap. 

Just one teaspoonful to a pan is all you need! A sing] 
package does at least 54 dishwashings—all the dishes f¢ 
almost three weeks. Wash teday’s dishes with Lux. 


It is as easy on your han 
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The Ladies Ftome Journals New Testing Kitchen 


The kitchen cabinet makes a most con- 
venient work center. Its capacity is 
increased by the addition of narrow cup 


boards on each side of the main unit. 


N THE twelfth or top 
floor of this large publi 
cation building we have 
built and equipped, in 
the most modern fashion 
possible, a_ testing 
kitchen, to be devoted 
entirely to the interests 
of THE LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL readers. 
This kitchen is just a step further in 
our aim always to render you the very 
best service possible, and it is our sincere 
hope that its installation will mean as 
much to you_as we intend it shall. 
Here each recipe, each method and 
suggestion which appears in THE LA 
DIES’ HOME JOURNAL editorial pages will 
} 


first be tried out. Each recipe will be 








ested in the exact quantities in which 
is printed. This test insures, first, the 
iccuracy of the recipe, for each one is 


tandardized by the use of standard 
leasuring cups and spoons and level 
1easurements; second, the feasibility 
f the recipe—that is, whether it is sim 
ple enough to be practical for the aver 
age busy housewife to attempt; and 
third, the flavor and palatability of the 
recipe. If many recipes are equally good 
from the first two points of view, how 
else can we choose which to offer you un- 
less they have been both tested .and 
tasted? Never hesitate to try any re- 
cipes which you find in these pages. They 
are economical because there can be no 
waste of material due to inaccurate 
rules. 

In addition to the recipe testing, prac 
tically all the illustrations used on the 
new household pages are staged in the 
kitchen and photographed especially 
for this purpose. They are intended 
to help you in working out new or diffi- 
cult cooking processes, 

Because the JOURNAL Testing Kitchen 
is your kitchen, you will be interested 


, 


The height of the sink is such as to 
eliminate all fatigue from back strain; 
it measures thirty-eight inches from the 
lop of the sink lo the floor. For this 
kitchen we selected both a gas range and 
an electric range,in order that we might 
duplicate all the conditions covering 
these two types of range installation. 


(conducted by Mabel Jewett (rosby 
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ubis 5 oul, a Stool 
Saves waste of energy for l ng, tedious 
operation 5. 1 service wagon is an able 
istant, as is also the electric mixer. 

in knowing something about it Phe 


kitchen is not model in the true sense of 
that word, because it is too large. Ob 
viously, this had to be, so that photo 
graphing space would be allowed and so 
that more than one worker could carry 
on cooking operations with east Che 
equipment of the kitchen is, however 
modern and just the sort which would bx 
used in a home kitchen, and is arranged 
as conveniently as could be done under 
prevailing conditions. 

The JOURNAL kitchen is 21 feet, 6 
inches long by 12 feet wide. The refriget 


ator and sink are placed at one end, whil 
the ranges and the cabinet with units 
ire arranged or ypposite sides of the 
nat 
) eh oe I 
the w 
1 g g 
, 
idea \ Ss I 
Té ) ono 4 { 
Ice-I 1 Ong I ( I 
wagon Is always at hand to conv: 
‘ 
terials from retrigerator to cabir 
dishes from cabinet to sink and bach 


again as often as one wishes 

The floor covering is an inlaid lino 
leum in tones of blue and gray cemented 
to the floor over a felting, and the walls 
and woodwork are all painted in cream 
color. At the very long windows art 
hung sash curtains of a serviceable scrim 
which may be washed frequently 


he illustrations give a rather cl 
idea of the kitchen itself. Coupled w 
the floor pl in below, vou will be ble 
place in your mind all the equipment i 
its proper relation Beginning next 


month we will tell you in detail about 
each section of the kitchen individually 
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How Snowdrift zs Made 


oh yes, 


this is an 


ADVERTISEMENT But 


it isn't like 
advertisements 


Read it 


IN SEPTEMBER the fields of the South are white 
with cotton and cheerful darkies are seen slowly 
shuffling down the long rows, picking the snow- 
white bolls. 

If it weren’t for that cotton crop we'd be 
hungry people this year. In its way that cotton 
crop is as necessary as the wheat crop of the great 
Northwest, if we’re to be a wholesome, well-fed 
nation. Cotton seed supplies something more 
than a third of all the fat we eat. More than a 
billion pounds a year. We'd be hungry people if 
it weren't for that cotton crop. 

Does it seem odd to think of cotton in connec- 
tion with cooking fat? 

Or trees in connection with sugar? 

Nature is very generous. We get maple sugar 
and syrup from a tree that may some day be the 
boards on our kitchen floor. We get a delicious, 
wholesome fat from a plant that may give us our 
gingham apron, too. Cotton is one of the most 
important food crops in this country. 

When the cotton is picked it is taken to the gin, 
Eli Whitney’s great invention, where the seed is 
picked out from the long, white fibre. The white 
cotton is baled and shipped off to the mills to be 
woven into cloth for the outside of us, and the 


‘ 


seed to the “crusher” to become food for the in- 
side of us. 

The cotten seed, as it comes from the gin, is 
small and gray and looks a bit like a pussy-willow 
bud because of the short cotton fibre that clings 
to the outside. It is put into an ingenious ma- 
chine where tiny knives scrape off this “lint” from 
the hull or shell, and, thoroughly scraped, the 
cotton seed is like a little, dark brown nut. 

These seeds, or nuts, are cracked so as to get at 
the kernels or “meats,” rich with oil, and then 
heated—*‘ cooked,” we say—in great steam 
kettles so that the oil can be easily pressed out. 
is quite a skillful 
one. In our Company we're as proud of some of 


This job of cooking the “ meats” 


our old, experienced cooks as a good hotel might 
be of its chef. There is an opportunity for judg- 
ment and skill in this cooking and it makes a 
difference in the product. 
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When the meats are cooked, they are placed in 
huge hydraulic presses and the rich molasses- 
colored oil is squeezed out. 

The quality of this oil will vary considerably. 
Cotton seed, for instance, is no more uniform 
than wheat or corn or any other crop. All the 
apples even from the same tree aren’t going to be 
exactly alike and each exactly as good as the 
next. The quality of oil will vary, depending on 
the seed and the cooking, and our first oppor- 
tunity to make Snowdrift better than any other 
cooking fat is to select only the choicest oil from 
the millions of gallons pressed. The oil then goes 
to a refinery. 

As it is pressed from the seed the oil is dark in 
color and has a decided odor and flavor. Some 
folks like this flavor. More don’t. If you like 
molasses better than white granulated sugar, you 
might possibly prefer cotton seed oil before it was 
refined. 

Molasses not only sweetens but flavors every- 
thing it sweetens. You “taste”’ the molasses in 
everything you sweeten with it. Refined sugar 
sweetens, but doesn’t change the flavor. Similarly, 
good cooks want a fat that fattens or enriches 
of the 
fat used. So oil refiners not only try to get all 


““ 


food without making everything “taste” 
impurities out of the oil, but also try to take out 
the color and any strong flavor. 

The ideal oil would be almost as clear as 
crystal—just pure, rich oil—100% fat—with no 
impurities, coloring matter or flavor whatever. 
The best we have ever seen (Wesson Oil) is such a 
pale, straw color that it is almost no color at all, 
and is so delicate in flavor that you really feel 
the rich, delicious oil in your mouth more than 
you taste any flavor. 

There are many good refiners and most of the 
cotton seed oil on the market is pretty good. 
Ordinarily it bears about the relation to old- 
fashioned cotton seed oil that light brown sugar 
does to molasses, so far as color and taste are 
concerned. It has a distinct flavor that you may 


or may not like, but it is good wholesome food. 
Quite naturally all refining isn’t alike. 















When a thing takes knowledge and skill and 
experience some are bound to do it better than 
others—to say nothing of the difference in the 
standard of excellence different men aim at. 

Our next opportunity to make Snowdrift better 
than any other cooking fat is to refine our selected 
oil to a degree of purity and goodness that we do 
not believe is equalled by any other refiner. We 
do just that. By the Wesson method. 

That doesn’t sound like a very modest state- 
ment, but it’s true. As a reader of advertise- 
ments you might be satisfied when we tell the 
truth and not expect us to be modest, too, about 
these things we’re proud of. 

The oil that is to be made into Snowdrift is re- 
fined by the Wesson method to a degree of purity 
and goodness that we do not believe is equalled 
by any other oil you could buy—100% pure, rich 
nourishing food. 

“The Doctor,” as we call David Wesson (he is 
an eminent chemist, not a physician, and his 
official title in our Company now is Technical 
Director), is an authority on the refining of 
vegetable oil, and invented or discovered, or 
whatever is the thing one does with a method, a 
method of refining oil that was named after him. 

The Wesson method of refining vegetable oil 
probably marked the greatest advance in the in- 
terest of the whole industry. 

Choice oil, refined by the Wesson method to 
an unequalled purity and richness, is then ready 
to be made into Snowdrift. 

Snowdrift is made entirely of this pure vege- 
table oil—nothing else—hardened into a creamy 
cooking fat, by hydrogenating, because—frankly 
—the women of this country didn’t want to cook 
with a liquid fat but wanted their cooking fat to 
be white and solid and look like the old-fashioned 
hog lard they were accustomed to. 

When you come to think of it, all fats are oils— 
or all oils fats, whichever way you want to say it. 
It is just a matter of temperature. At 30 degrees 
Fahrenheit vegetable oil, butter and hog lard are 
all solid fats. At ordinary room temperature the 
vegetable oil is liquid and the butter and lard still 
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hard. Around 100 degrees the butter melts, 
vegetable oil and butter are liquid and the hog 
lard soft. At 115 degrees the lard melts and all 
three fats are liquid. 

However, habit is strong. Years ago, when 
cotton seed oil was first offered to women as a 
cooking fat, they didn’t want to use liquid fat. 
They wanted it white and solid. 

The ladies usually get their own way. 

It was discovered that oleostearine—tallow or 
beef suet—could be mixed with vegetable oil in 
some way or other, chilled and the mixture would 
harden into a solid fat with the appearance and 
consistency of hog lard. 

For many years vegetable (that is, partly vege 
table) shortening was made in this way. 

Many manufacturers still make it that way— 
and tell you so on their labels if you will read all 
the small type. 

But in the search for improvement an English- 
man discovered that by hydrogenating it was 
possible to make a solid fat entirely of pure 
vegetable oil. Some of us are not acquainted 
with hydrogen except as a part of water. The 
only chemical formula some of us know, offhand, 
is HXO—two parts hydrogen and one part oxygen 
—making pure water. 

By adding a little hydrogen to vegetable oil 
under pressure and chilling it, the oil becomes 
quite hard at ordinary room temperature. And 
this hardened oil, itself a pure vegetable fat, can 
be used instead of tallow or suet to solidify more 
vegetable oil. 

This discovery enables us to make Snowdrift 
an absolutely pure vegetable fat. 

A small quantity of Wessonized oil has hydro- 
gen added to it until it is a glistening, hard, white 
fat. A bit of this hardened oil is melted and 
mixed with the rest of the oil. 

It is then poured into pans in which huge rolls 
are slowly turning round. These rolls are hollow 
and filled with brine from an ice machine, so that 
they are freezing cold on the outside. As these icy 
rolls dip into pans of warm oil the oil is chilled 
and clings to the rolls like so much soft snow. 

As the rolls turn round this soft, snowy fat is 
brought up out of the pan below and keen knives 
scrape it off into a “‘beater’’—a large cylinder in 
which there is a rapidly spinning rod with blades 
like a giant egg-beater, which whips up the fat 
into a white creaminess. 

Our method of hydrogenating is not an exclu- 
sive one, like the Wesson method of refining. All 
makers of pure vegetable cooking fat hydrogen- 
ate their oil in somewhat the same way. But 
even in doing somewhat the same thing there is 
opportunity for us to use the experience and skill 
of twenty-odd years in making this process con- 
tribute to the superiority of Snowdrift. 

Just the right degree of hardness in the hard- 


Snowd 
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ened oil—exactly the right proportion of hard 
white fat to clear liquid fat—just the right chill— 
and judgment in the whipping—all these things 
give Snowdrift two qualities very different from 
other cooking fats and very popular with Snow- 
drift users. Snowdrift comes out white and creamy. 

Snowdrift is always creamy and easy to use, no 
matter what the weather. It is never too hard 
nor too soft. You’ve probably tried cooking fat 
that got hard as a brick in cold weather, so you 
could hardly dig it out with a knife, and then so 
soft and mushy in warm weather that you almost 
had to spoon it. Hydrogenated fat tends to get 
too hard when it is chilled and to melt suddenly 
before it is very warm. The secret of Snowdrift’s 
creaminess is to add so little hydrogenated fat. 
No matter what the weather Snowdrift is just the 
creamy consistency that a cook finds most con- 
venient to use. 

This isn’t an accident. It doesn’t just happen 
so. It is one of the results of trying for more than 
twenty years to make a perfect cooking fat—not 
only pure and good to eat, but pretty to look at 
and convenient to cook with. 

From the “beater” Snowdrift is pressed— 
glistening, white, pure, rich and creamy—into 
airtight cans or buckets to bring it to your 
kitchen as sweet and fresh as the day it was made. 

This airtight can is last, but far from least. 
The way we send Snowdrift to you may not seem 
a part of the story of making Snowdrift, but it is 
tremendously important, because on that airtight 
can depends what Snowdrift is like when you get 
it. It doesn’t do you any good for us to make 
Snowdrift good unless it’s good when you get it. 
Any cooking fat or shortening is fat. Any pure 
fat, without a preservative in it, will grow old and 
stale and finally rancid in the course of time—how 
soon depending somewhat on the weather. 

It takes time for a cooking fat to make the trip 
from where it is made to your kitchen table. 
There may be a long railroad journey, or delays 
in shipping. There are sometimes long waits in 
grocers’ warehouses and more or less time spent 
on your grocer’s shelves. You might possibly get 
a can or bucket of cooking fat within a few days 
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after it is made, but it is more likely to be several 
weeks old and sometimes months. 

Of course, if you found fat objectionably strong 
or rancid, you wouldn’t use it. But if the fat had 
grown old and stale, without actually spoiling, 
most folks would use it, think it was not a very 
good kind of fat, and never know what the real 
trouble was. 

Lots of women have told us that they’ve used 
cooking fat of one kind or another all their life 
and never really knew, until they tried Snowdrift, 
how sweet and fresh a fat could be. 

We used to put out Snowdrift in ordinary cans 
and buckets and tubs, just like everybody else 
did then. 


tub we couldn’t be sure what Snowdrift would be 


Soon we discovered that in an open 


like when you got it—we couldn’t even be sure it 
was clean. After that we packed Snowdrift only 
in tightly covered buckets. Then, one day years 
ago, we found some Snowdrift on the shelves in 
grocery stores that we were ashamed of—Snow- 
drift that we couldn’t believe was Snowdrift. 

The covered buckets had kept it clean—but 
that was all—and the Snowdrift was very, very 
stale. We realized then that lots of women might 
ask for Snowdrift and get this stale, ordinary fat 
instead of the good, fresh fat we’d made. 

What was the use of all our care and pride in 
making Snowdrift the very finest we knew how, 
if we sent it out and let luck decide whether you 
got it as good as we made it, or whether warm 
weather and standing on grocers’ shelves had al- 
most spoiled it before it reached your kitchen? 

We put Snowdrift in an airtight can, so that 
when you open it in your kitchen it is as sweet and 


fresh and good as the day we make it. 


Nothing but an airtight can or bucket will keep 
it fresh—a tight cover won't do, even if it is on 
pretty tight. Freshness depends on real airtight- 
ness, as you know if you have ever done any can- 
ning or preserving yourself. 

If you ever find a can of Snowdrift that isn’t 
sweet and fresh as the day we made it, the trouble 
isn’t with Snowdrift, it is with that can. You've 
probably had an occasional jar of your own leak 
and the contents spoil. Once in a while a Snow- 
drift can doesn’t stay airtight and the Snowdrift 
is no better than if it were packed in an ordinary 
tin or bucket. Take that can back to your grocer 
and get a can of real Snowdrift with our compli 
ments—fresh and good as the day it was made. 

In the early days a truly airtight can wasn’t 
very convenient, but the goodness of fresh Snow- 
drift was worth the bother to open the most 
obstinate can. Now, in our constant effort to do 
everything we can to make Snowdrift a perfect 
cooking fat, we've even improved the can, so that 
it is right convenient to open and still keeps 
Snowdrift fresh. 

That's the whole story of making Snowdrift. 


rift 


Made by the Wesson Oil people from an oil as good as a fine salad oil and packed in an airtight can that keeps it 


as sweet and fresh as the day it was made 


For making Cake, Biscurr anp Pastry and for Fryinc 
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Wholesome 
food ? 


ISE Nature furnishes in 

her foods all the ele- 
ments to make strength and 
maintain virility in man. 


In wheat she implants phos- 
phates to vitalize the brain and 
body—and man’s vitality is 
lessened by lack of the nu- 
tritious phosphates in his diet. 


Rumford Baking Powder, 
rich in the vitalizing phos- 
phates, restores to home 
made foods the health build- 
ing element discarded by the 
miller in the manufacture of 
fine white flour. 


Even novices, when guided 
by the Rumford cook book, 
produce home-baked foods 
The Rumford Way that are 
always wholesome, delicious, 
easy to digest, and which 
make for sturdy health at all 
ages—because Rumford is 
the dependable phosphate 
leavener. 


RUMFORD 


The Wholesome 


Baking Powder 


ible anyone to pro 
duce perfect baked 
foods economicall 

Address 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1. 
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UDGETS — our 

grandfathers never 

heard the word, 
yet any school child could 
define it today. City and 
state governments have 
long been budgeting 
estimating, that is—the 
yearly expenses of each 
of their departments 
Every up-to-date busi 
ness firm makes out its 
yearly budget; and for 
some years past the put 
ting of the American 
home upon a similar busi 
nesslike basis has been 
widely realized. 

So, today a most en- 
couraging promise of 
sound financial founda- 
tions for the homes of the 
future is the frank discussion before mar- 
riage of all money problems. Schools and 
colleges are giving practical courses in home 
management; new books and pamphlets on 
budgeting are appearing every year, and re- 
cently in some of our largest cities the sav- 
ings banks and leading department stores 
have installed “‘ budget experts” to give free 
and helpful advice on the subject. But such 
advice is as yet available to only a limited 
number, and bocks and pamphlets are not 
always clear to the average young couple 
about to start housekeeping. It is for the 
latter that this article—the result of prac- 
tical experience, with only a flavoring of 
theory—has been written. 

The value of making a budget is that it 
forces one to face clearly the limits of one’s 
income and to decide definitely what things 
are necessary for one’s happiness, what can 
be done without; in other words, to formu 
late conscious standards of living. Other ad 
vantages of ‘“‘planned spending”’ need only 
be mentioned to be realized: Economy and 
wisdom in buying, since one’s needs are 
known so long in advance; the pre- 
vention of innumerable small “‘leaks”’ 





By Marcaret MarLack 


A brief discussion of the various headings 
may be helpful. Under shelter will come rent, 
whether of apartment or house, or, if a house 
is being bought, payment on the mortgage or 
to the Building and Loan Association, and 
taxes. Heat, light and gas for cooking, when 
included in the rent of a city apartment, are, 
for convenience’ sake, counted under shelter; 
when paid separately they belong under oper- 
ating expenses. If the location of one’s home 
necessitates commuting to and from work, 
business carfare is added to the cost of shelter. 

In choosing a home, comfort, healthful- 
ness and convenience should be the first con- 
siderations. In the case of an apartment, 
which is to be occupied for not more than a 
year or two at most, environment is not of 
such great importance. When it comes to 
deciding upon a permanent home, however, 
environment is of the utmost importance, and 
good schools, suitable churches and congenial 
neighbors must all be sought for. 

The percentage of the income to be spent 
for shelter will range from fifteen to twenty 
five per cent, depending largely upon location. 


ao? 
The Bride and the Budget 


In planning a food 
budget, decide upon a 
definite weekly amount 
| to spend—from eight to 
ten dollars for two, ac- 
cording tolocal prices, has 
proved adequate. Then 
calculate the cost of the 
food actually needed for 
health and efficiency; if 
this cost exceeds the al 
lotted amount, cheaper 
but equally nourishing 
substitutes must be 
found; if it leaves a sur 
plus, additions which in- 
crease the interest and 
attractiveness of the 
menu may be made. A 
sure method of keeping 
within your food allow- 
ance is to plan meals by 
the week, estimating first the amount needed 
for the ‘“‘inevitables”—bread, butter, milk, 
eggs, sugar, potatoes, and so on; adding to 
this a definite weekly contribution toward 
staples—flour, salt, coffee, tea, flavoring ex- 
tracts, and the like—which are bought at 
less frequent intervals; and finally, from the 
amount that remains, estimating what meats, 
vegetables, fruits,desserts and entrées you can 
have and composing your menus accordingly. 
The food allowance ranges from twenty to 
thirty per cent, according to the size of the 
income and to local prices. 


Twenty Per (ent for (lothing 


LOTHING expenses are determined by 
the nature of the husband’s business, 
residence— whether in city or country —social 
standing, the wife’s ability to sew and, of 
course, wisdom in buying. Clothing allow 
ance should not exceed twenty per cent of the 
income; whenever possible should be lower 
During the first year of married life the 
amount spent for clothes—by the bride at 
least—may be much less than that 
indicated by the sample budgets. She 





regular and increased savings; and a [ 
better-rounded life. 

Since any plan of living depends 
upon individual circumstances and 
personal tastes, it is foolish to attempt 
the making of an ideal, universally 
applicable budget. Study and prac- 
tical experience make it possible to 
give helpful advice; the general prin- 
ciples governing the spending of an 
average income can be explained, the 
best way to go about the making of a 
budget described; but the details must 
be worked out by each individual 


Planning the Budget 


HE two sample budgets given 

here are intended to offer sug 
gestions, not to be followed item for 
item. Twenty-four hundred dollars 
a year in the city and two thousand 
in the small town or country have 
been chosen as the amounts upon 
which the average couple may marry 
and maintain a reasonably high stand- 
ard of living. Many are, of course, 
living on far less; others would con- 
sider these amounts pitifully inade- 
quate; but they stand for the ‘‘ middle 
road” and from actual experience 
have been found practicable. 

The headings used for the various 
divisions of these budgets are those 
that have been generally adopted by 
economists. A basic principle of in- 
come division is that, except on the 
bare existence level, not more than 
seventy-five per cent should be spent 
for the physical necessities of life— 
shelter, food, clothing and operating 
expenses—the remaining twenty-five P 
per cent, or more, to be divided be 
tween development and savings. As 
the income increases this latter per- 
centage must also increase; that is 
development and savings should be 
the first to benefit by any raise in 
salary. 





BUDGET 
$2400 a YEAR 
LocaTION: City APARTMENT 


INCOME: 


Two in Family 


20% SHELTER (including heat, light, 
gas, $40 a month $480 
22% Foop ($10 a week 528 
17% CLoTHInG (man, $158; wife, $250 408 
10% OperRATING Expenses (laundry, 
telephone, service, household 
supplies, and so on) 240 
21% DEVELOPMENT 
Phy sical (health, dox tor, 
dentist, vacation, rec 
reation, games, gym, 
classes, club dues, and 
so on) $250 
Mental (books, lectures, 
concerts, study) . 94 
Social (entertaining, the 
ater, movies, personal 
gifts) 100 
Sririteal (gifts to church, 
charity, and soon). . _ 60 
504 
10% Savincs (and Income Tax, if any) 240 
$2400 


BUDGET B 
$2000 A YEAR 
LocATION: House IN SMALL TOWN OR COUNTRY 


INCOME 


Two in Family 


16% SHELTER (including upkeep of 
house and grounds, $26 a 


month) $320 
22% Foon ($8.50 a week) 440 
18% CLOTHING . ; 360 


17% Operatine (heat, light, water, 
laundry, service, household 


supplies, and soon). . , 340 
17% DEVELOPMENT: 
Physical $150 
Mental 60 
Social 78 
Spiritual o . 52 
340 
10% SAVINGS . i. eS 
$2000 


will be wise, however, to make grad- 
ual replacements and not let her 
whole trousseau wear out at once. 

Under operating expenses come 
light, heat, gas and water, unless in- 
cluded in the rent, laundry, telephone, 
household supplies and replacements 
and additional service of any kind. 
Installment payments on articles of 
real household need— vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines, and so on 
should also be included under 
operating expenses. 

It is here that many small leaks 
occur and careful study of the 
amounts spent for each item may 
result in most worthwhile savings 
From twelve to eighteen per cent of 
the income is usually allotted to this 
heading, less, of course, if some of the 
items are covered under shelter. 

Development is the all-including 
heading under which one’s personal 
preferences are given their widest 
scope. Grant from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent of the income to 
development; no outsider can deter- 
mine how this amount should be 
spent in order to be of the greatest 
possible benefit. A radio may afford 
the most satisfying recreation to one 
couple; another may save almost the 
whole development fund for a sum 
mer trip to Maine. Suffice it to say 
that no one of the subdivisions 
physical, mental, social or spiritual 
should be iaeglected; living entirely 
without beoks or music in order to 
buy a motorcycle is just as wrong as 
spending so much on opera tickets 
that a necessary visit to the dentist 
cannot be financed. Adjust your de- 
velopment allowance to your natural 
tastes, but have as your ideal a many- 
sided, well-rounded life. 

Savings, though listed last, should 
be considered first. Deduct from your 








(Continued on Page 114) 
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] Heinz Baked Be ans with” Pork 13 

and Tomato Sauce 14 

2 Heinz Baked Beans without Tomato 15 

Sauce, with Pork—Boston Stryke 16 

$ pane eee woe in Tomato Sauce 17 

without Meat—/‘; 18 

4 Heinz Baked "36 Ki ed Beans 19 
5 Heinz Peanut Butter 20 

6 Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup 21 
7 Heinz Cream of Pea Soup 22 

8 Heinz Cream of Celery Soup 23 

9 Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 24 
10 Heinz Cooked Macaroni 25 
Ll Heinz Mince Meat 26 


Plum Pudding 


12 Heinz 


as good. 











If you know only 
If your grocer 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


56 is just a number—S8 is 
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lig Pudding 

Cherry Preserves 

Red Raspberry Preserves 
Peach Preserves 

Damson Plum Preserves 
Strawberry Preserves 
Pineapple Preserves 

Black Raspberry Preserves 
Blackberry Preserves 
Apple Butter 

Crab-apple Jelly 


Heinz Currant Jelly 


Heinz ¢ 
Heinz 
Heinz 


4 or 


Grape Jelly 
Quince Jelly 
Apple Jelly 


5, you can be 
does 


28 
29 
30 
3] 
32 
43 
34 
35 
36 
38 
39 
40) 
4] 
4? 


assured that the other 53 
please write us. 


Pa. 


Heinz 


Heinz 
Heinz 


Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
Heinz 
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Dill P ic kle S 


Sweet Midget Gherkins 
Preserved Sweet GGherkins 
Preserved Sw eet Mixed Pic kles 
Sour Spiced Gherkins 

sherkins 

Sour Mixed Pic k es 
Chow Chow Pickle 
Sweet Mustard Pickle 
Queen Olives 


Sour Midget (¢ 


Manzanilla Olives 


Stuffed Olives 
Ripe Olives 


Pure Olive Oil 


Sour Pickled ¢ 


Ynions 


not have the ones you want, 


Pittsburgh, 


He 





a number—but 5/ means good things to eat 


Here are Heinz 5/7 Varieties. How many do you know? 


W orcestershire Sauce 
Chili Sauce 

Beefsteak Sauce 

Red Pepper sauce 
Green Pepper Sauce 


nz Tomato Ketchup 
z Prepared Mustard 


iz | vaporated 


India Relish 


Horse-Radish 


nz Salad Dressi: Oo 


» \iavont 
» Ma \ 
rt Cider \ i 
Distilled \\ \ iT 
| il I \ 


43 nz 
44 Heinz 
45 Heinz 
46 Heinz 
47 Heinz 
48 H 
y He 
50 Heinz 
51 Heinz 
§2 He 
$3 He 
54 H 
55 H 
S56 He 
57 Heinz 
52 
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HE taste of Maxwell.House Coffee 
—a treat worthy of remembrance 
and anticipation. 


The hostess places unfaltering confidence 
in the flavor and dependability of Maxwell 
House Coffee. 


Years of searching for the combination of 
uniformity and delicious flavor have taught 
her to look to Maxwell House for the taste 
that is “Good to the Last Drop” 


The determination to produce such a coffee 
as this has influenced us to search for the 
finest coffees of the world; and to clean, 
roast and blend them according to our par- 
SLAVE Va esl ldalole Melb 2-110) ol-te Moh 2) a WE ols a lole Me) a 
fifty years. 

Then, with the inimitable Maxwell House 
flavor securely sealed in the tins, we have 
no hesitancy in promising you a taste that 
is always “Good to the Last Drop” 


Ask your dealer for Maxwell House Coffee. 


SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS ~CONVENIENT 
i OPEN AND. USE 














COF-F EE4 


Also Maxwell House Tea 
CHEEK-NEAL.COFFEE C6” 


é NASHVILLE, HOUSTON, FACKSONMARS RICHMOND, NEW YORK 
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Unusual Meats for the (ompany Dinner 


HAT shall we 

have for dinner 

today? One does 
grow so tired of ordering 
the same old steak or chops 
or roasts, to say nothing of 
cooking them; if only some 
enterprising person would 
invent a new animal, how 
easily this tiresome daily 
problem might be solved 
Some nice, tender, unu 
sual, deliciously flavored, 
brand-new animal that 
would beinteresting tocook 
as well as nice to eat—why 
doesn’t someone think of 
it, I wonder?” 

Does this plaint have a 
familiar sound to you? 
I know it will to your 
butcher, for I cannot recall 
a market day in all the 
years I have been purvey- 
ing for my family when I 
have not heard some house- 





By CAROLINE B,. KING 











wife voicing the demand 
for a brand-new animal. 

Of course, unless one 
wishes to order a roast of 
reindeer meat, or some 
other exotic thing, there is 
no new animal, but that is no reason why 
one should settle down to a succession of 
roast, steak or chop dinners, or even a round 
of dinners of those once so-called cheaper 
cuts of meat. No, indeed! For the same old 
creatures which supply the trite steaks, the 
endless roasts and chops and stews will also 
very amiably furnish our table with some of 
the most unusual and delicious meats that 
one can possibly desire. Some of these one 
will wish to reserve for very special occasions, 
when the most formal guests are expected, as 
they are exceedingly rare cuts and accord 
ingly costly; just such meats, however, as 
almost every housewife wants to serve, per 
haps only once or twice a year, when expense 
is not to be considered. Others of the cuts 
which I am about to describe to you may 
well be selected for ordinary occasions, for 
they cost no more, perhaps not as much as 
the usual pieces of meat, but they are all 
capable of being served in many tempting, 
tasty ways. Most of them have the advan 
tage of being solid meat without waste. 


LAMB Notsetres. Perhaps it will be neces 
sary to instruct your butcher a bit when you 
order this cut for your next luncheon or dinner 
party, for these morsels of deliciousness are 
hidden away from ordinary view and must 
be coaxed out of the rack of lamb by very 
careful hands. In cutting them the four 
rough chops are first removed, then the 
eight remaining chops are removed in a sec 
tion which corresponds to the fillet of beef; 
they are, so to speak, the very kernel of the 
rack, and are cut into small, tender, juicy, 
inviting sections which contain no bone, no 
skin, no muscle, but are clear, delicate meat 
which may be broiled or sautéd in butter and 
served with maitre-d’hétel butter, or they 
may be served on slices of broiled or fried 
eggplant with sauce Colbert. This calls for 


English Mutton Chops are usually cut one inch or an inch and 
a half thick, and each slice is fastened either with cord or skewers. 
Broiled or planked they are excellent for a stag dinner. 


three very small onions chopped fine and 
simmered in two or three tablespoonfuls of 
butter until almost nothing of them but the 
flavor remains; then the juice of one lemon is 
added, also a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
parsley and a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce, with such seasoning as seems neces 
sary. Serve potato balls sprinkled with 
chopped parsley and paprika with the 
noisettes. Lamb noisettes are costly but 
delicious. 


ENGLISH Mutton CHops will prove ex 
tremely popular with the men of the family; 
they are hearty and substantial but most 
delicate as well; therefore, if you are planning 
some little affair for hubby I strongly advise 
you to make them the piéce de résistance. 
While they are termed mutton chops, usually 
yearling lamb is selected for them, and the 
loin chops are best for the purpose. This sec 
tion the butcher will bone nicely in one piece; 
then he will place strips of bacon or the 
lamb’s kidneys in the center of the meat and 
roll it up neatly so that it resembles a jelly 
roll when it is finished. Then he will fasten it 
securely with small skewers or toothpicks o1 
cord, and cut it into slices that may be an 
inch or an inch and a half thick, as you pr 
fer. Each slice is then wrapped about very 
deftly and neatly with bacon or larding pork, 
which is fastened firmly in place. English 
mutton chops are also meat which should be 
reserved for formal affairs, as they, too, are 
costly. 


PLANKED ENGLISH CHops form one of the 
best ways of serving this very fine cut. Allow 
one chop to each guest. Broil the chops on 
one side only on a hot greased broiler, 
meantime heating the plank very hot. Rub 
it with butter or other fat, and place the 
chops, cooked side down, on it, then arrange 











stuffed tomatoes or peppers 
or both about the chops, 
place a bit of bacon on 
each vegetable, and place 
in a very hot oven to com 
plete the cooking. Serve 
on the plank, seasoning the 
chopswell, and place a cube 
of bright red tart jelly on 
each. Serve potatoes au 


gratin in a separate disl 


FILLET OF BEEF, which 
is always so delicious, 
comes next in the list of 
unusual and, it must be 
admitted, costly meats. 
Your butcher will probably 
understand this cut, for it 
is a standard one and lies 
underneath a part of the 
backbone. Usually the 
fillet is left intact and 
forms a part of the steaks 
and roasts cut from this 
section, but when it is 
removed whole, as is some- 
times done, it makes a 
wonderfully fine roast. 
Your butcher will lard the 
fillet for you or you can do 
it at home if you have a 
larding needle; larding consists of drawing 
long, slender strips of pork, cut from the 
back of the pig and known as larding pork, 
through the beef. It is well to order this cut 
in advance, as in some markets the butcher 
will not care to cut it from his usual beef 
supply. 


FILLET OF BEEF roasted and served with 
sauce Madére is most delicious. The meat 
is larded first and then roasted in the régular 
way, one-half hour being time enough for a 
nice rare roast. Then a rich brown gravy 
is made of the juices in the pan, and to 
this are added twelve tiny onions which have 
first been cooked in butter till brown and 
tender, twelve tiny button mushrooms, also 
sautéd. and three or four gherkin pickles cut 
in thin slices. Season the gravy well, and add 
to it a tablespoonful of tomato catchup. 


MIGNON FiLtets larded are formed by 
cutting the tenderloin or the fillet into thick 
slices, then wrapping each slice about with 
the larding pork cut in wafer-thin slices 
and fastening all securely. Broil or sauté 
them in butter, keeping them rather rare 
While they are cooking broil or fry tiny sau 


sage cakes also, and large fresh mushroom 
When the fillets are 
spread them with melted butter and place 
a mushroom cap, hollow side up, on each 
and in each cap drop a tiny sausage cake 
Garnish with toast points and parsley 


finished, season and 


Tor Muscie Roast will be a new type of 
roast, I think, to many housewives. It is 
that fleshy section of the beef which lies 
above the shoulder, a continuation of the 
shoulder muscle, as it were, and can be cut in 
portions to suit one’s demands. The butcher 


(Continued on Page 114) 











Season the Crown of Lamb filling nicely with salt, pepper, paprika, 
and a small onion minced if liked, and add one beaten egg. Pack 
solidly into the cavity of the roast, rounding it up a little on top. 


Cover the filling with strips of larding pork and then make a tiny 
paper cone for each bone end to keep it from charring during 
the roasting. When the roastis done replace these with paper frills. 




















Her next words 


will be, 
“More, please” 


THEY always want more when 
it is Minute Tapioca Cream. 
Children like it, and it is good 
for them. It is much better 
for them to eat between meals 
than some of the things they 
sometimes ask for. 


Sweet enough to satisfy the 
craving for sweets, substan- 
tial enough to be one of the 
important dishes of the meal, 
simple enough to prepare, so 
that you are glad to make it 
often. 

Chocolate, cocoanut, fruits 
—fresh or canned—all offer 
pleasing variations. Each is 


wholesome and nourishing. 





It requires 
no soaking 


Minute Tapioca Cream 


No Soaking 
Always Ready 


is easy to prepare be 
cause it requires nm 
soaking. Fifteen min 
utes after it goes o1 
the stove it is cooked 
through. 


The red box w 


Tapi 


New Cook Book 


In the new Minut 
Tay Pats ‘Mies 
1 taplece deasertt. I : " 


acrusep aay oF f 


Minute Tapioca CO. 


new lishes 


made with Mir 


Tapioca. It isfree. Send 


for it 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
19 Monroe Street, Orange, Mass 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine, 
and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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The 
UXOK 


atlern 


THE ageless art of Egypt 
inspired this striking design, 
which takes its name from the 
town of Luxor, near which was 
found the tomb of the Pharaoh, 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


The Pattern is the 
highest quality of silver plate 


Luxor 
with platinum finish. Examine 

it at your jeweler’s and write 

us for leaflet picturing some of 

the most popular pieces of the y 
Luxor Pattern. We will also / 
send, free of charge, our authori- | 
tative booklet, “Setting the 
Table Correctly,” by Oscar of | 
the Waldorf-Astoria. \ 


ALVIN SILVER .COMPANY \ 
20 Maiden Lane, New York \ 


Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver \ 


your jeweler should not happen to have the Luxor, 


George Washington, or Molly Stark patterns send us his 
name and we will mail you the articles direct on receipt of 


price 


Dessert Forks, $7 


6 Teaspoons, $3.75; 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.25; 6 
25; 6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles), 


Butter Kn $ Sugar Spoon, $1.2 
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Note carefully the ingredients needed for the making of a thin batter. 
standard measuring cups and spoons together with a small spatula for leveling. 


5 


always, use 


To insure success 


ever-Failing Rel es for Batters 


By Mary D. WARREN 


These methods have also been tested in our own kitchen. 


HERE are but two distinct types 
of batter, the very thin or pour 
batter, and the thicker or drop 
xe batter. From the first are made 
ates) waftles, fritters, griddle cakes and 
some muffins and cakes; from the second, 
muffins, Sally Lunns, gems, cakes and similar 
products. There are simple, easily under- 
stood rules which underlie the preparation of 
each of these types of batter, so that it is 
quite possible for the least experienced cook 
to form her own recipes, just as she would 
work out a problem in simple arithmetic. 
Sometimes a recipe which is unfamiliar to 
one will call for a drop batter, or perhaps a 
pour batter, and one is quite at sea as to the 
quantity of flour or meal that should be 
added. Right here is where one’s arithmetic 
will help, for the amount of liquid should de 
termine the quantity of flour necessary. For 
a thin or pour batter one adds exactly as 
much flour as liquid, so if the recipe calls for 
a cupful of milk and enough flour for a pour 
batter, add one cupful of flour, taking no 
account of the number of eggs which may be 
called for, for eggs can never be regarded as 
liquid, even though they seem to thin the 
batter when first added. In reality they 
thicken it during the cooking process. 






F, ON the other hand, the recipe calls for a 
drop batter, then you will add from one and 
a half to two and a half measures of flour to 
each cupful of liquid, according as the recipe 
is plain or rich. Much butter, fruit and sugar 
used in some cakes enrich the batter so that 
it is usually necessary to make it stiffer than 
when a plain muffin is under way. 
3atters, whether thick or thin, may be 
leavened in various the ordinary 


ways; 


method is by the use of baking powder. This 
leavening agent, when mixed with the liquid 
product and placed in the hot oven or in 
hot fat, forms a gas—carbon dioxide—and 
this gas, in seeking to escape from the batter, 
causes the latter to become light and airy, and 
so the cake or the muffin is leavened. Bicar- 
bonate of soda blended with cream of tartar 
in the proportions of two and a quarter tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar to one of soda 
will also cause the batter to rise, and either 
of these leavening agents is quite correct 
for use in any batter in which sweet milk or 
water furnishes the liquid. 


F SOUR milk or buttermilk is used, then 

the acidity in the liquid must first be cor 
rected before the leavening is added, for it is 
a mistake to regard the bicarbonate of soda 
used to neutralize the acidity as a leavening 
agent. 

A quarter teaspoonful of soda is sufficient 
to correct the acidity in a cupful of milk 
which has been souring for several days, and 
it is not too much for that which has only 
just turned. Measure the milk and the soda, 
add the latter to the flour, and then add half 
the usual quota of baking powder also to the 
flour and sift all together. Then proceed with 
your formula exactly as though you were using 
sweet milk. 

And how much baking powder will be re 
quired for the usual recipe? This rule may 
be relied upon to produce fine-textured cakes 
that will possess good keeping qualities, and 
delicate, light hot breads. If muffins, waffles, 
griddle cakes and other products which are 
to be eaten hot are under way, allow one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of baking powder to each 


cupful of flour for them; for sweet rich o1 





When making 
either waffles or 
griddle cakes the 
thin-batter formula 
is the right one to 
select. Beat the 
batter well, and for 
convenience pour 
it from a pitcher 
onto the hot waffle 
iron or griddle. 
Serve both waffles 
and griddle cakes 
hot, with plenty of 
butter and sirup. 








Fritters of allkind 
are made i? mn the 
thin-batter for- 
Add the 


fruit, vegetable or 


mula. 


other content in the 
quantity suggested. 
Fry in hot deep 
fat until brown on 
both sides. Drain 
on crumpled paper 
and serve as an en- 
trée or meat accom- 
paniment; or, if 
of fr uit, as dessert. 
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More flour and baking powder transform the standard mixture into a thick batter, 


with fex 


delicate cakes one teaspoonful of baking 
powder to a cupful of flour will be sufficient. 

With this good working basis upon which 
to build any sort of formula composed of 
batters, the quantities of liquid, flour and 
leavening may be determined easily. As to 
the rest of the recipe, it may be worked out 
almost as one desires. If eggs are cheap one 
may use in a hot-bread recipe from one to 
three of them to a cupful of liquid, beating 
them in one at a time for a fine-grained rich 
texture, or beating the yolks and whites sep- 
arately for a very light and airy product. 
Shortening, too, becomes a matter for per- 
sonal decision, and one may use one, two or 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, lard or other 
fat in a batter based upon one cupful of 
liquid, remembering that creaming the but- 
ter first, with the sugar, if it is used, will 
give a velvety texture, while adding the 
butter sizzling hot, just at the last, produces 
a crisper crust. Salt and sugar may be added 
to any of the batters—sugar at one’s discre 
tion; salt, a half teaspoonful to a cupful of 
liquid, usually. If unsalted shortening is used 
more salt will be needed. In all these recipes 
an all-purpose flour gives excellent results. 

From these bits of data comes the follow 
ing formula: 


Thin or Pour Batter 


lg Teaspoonful of Salt 
Milk, Water, But- 1'4 Teaspoonfuls of 
termilk or Sour Baking Powder,or 
Milk 14 Teaspoonful of Soda 

1 Cupful of Flour and 

Eggs, Butter or Lard 34 Teaspoonful of 
Sugar at Discretion Baking Powder 


1 Cupful of Liquid 


HE thick or drop batter will be no dif- 

ferent from the thin batter except that 
from a half to one full cup more of the 
flour will be added, the amount to be de 
termined by the type of product to be made 
and the baking powder increased accord 
ingly. For delicate cakes the baking powder 
will be lessened proportionately also 

From these two batters one makes wheat, 
corn meal, Graham flour, whole wheat or rye 
products, substituting for half the original 
quantity of white flour the same amount of 
any one of the other flours or meals 

Blackberry, blueberry or bacon muffins 
are made from the thick batter. The fruit 
should be dry and slightly floured before 
being added; use a half cupful to the stand 
ard recipe. The bacon should be cut in dice 
and crisply cooked, then stirred into the 
batter at the last moment, and the bacon fat 
may be used in place of other shortening 
when mixing the batter. 

Date gems, baked in tiny, sizzling hot, well- 
greased iron pans, are delicious for afternoon 
tea. They are made from the standard thick 
batter by merely adding a half cupful of 
chopped and stoned dates, with perhaps an 
additional tablespoonful of sugar, sirup or 
honey. These gems may be made of half 
whole wheat flour. 


RANBERRY luncheon cake calls for the 

addition of a cupful of well-washed and 
dried cranberries which have been sprinkled 
with some of the flour, and if large cut in 
halves, to the standard formula with two more 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and sugar than 
for ordinary muffins, and two eggs. Bake in 
a shallow, well-greased pan, and serve hot, cut 
in squares, with plenty of butter. 

Make corn-meal griddle cakes from the 
pour-batter recipe, by substituting a half 
cupful of corn meal for the same amount of 
flour in preparing the batter; but because 
corn meal should be very well cooked, pour 
a half cupful of boiling water over it, and let 
it stand for ten minutes before adding it to the 
batter. Add one or two more tablespoonfuls 


additions from which muffins and cakes of all descriptions may be made. 


of flour if the batter seems too thin. Bake on 
a hot griddle, browning nicely on both sides. 

For fruit fritters merely add one cupful of 
pared and sliced apples or peaches or ba 
nanas, or one cupful of berries or small fruits 
to the thin batter made with one or two eggs, 
and drop the mixture by spoonfuls into deep 
hot fat to cook at 360 degrees Fahrenheit 
until well browned. Drain the fritters on 
paper and serve hot with powdered sugar 
sifted over them. Left-over vegetables, 
cheese, oysters or clams, cold meat or fish 
may all be combined with the plain, unsweet- 
ened thin batter for fritters. Chop the clams 
or oysters, grate the cheese and cut the 
meat, fish or vegetables into pieces of a 
convenient size to serve, and use from three 
quarters to one cupful of any one of them. 

Cake batters, though following the general 
rule for batters, differ from them slightly 
because they are richer and also because 
being made for serving cold they require 
slightly different management. But cake 
batters, too, may readily be reduced to sim 
ple formulas, and one may make almost any 
variety of cake from one or two simple, easily 
understood rules. 

The formula for butter cakes conforms 
most nearly to the standard batter rules 
Here it is: 


Standard (ake Formula 


4 Cupful of Butter 2% Cupfuls of Pastry 
1'4 Cupfuls of Sugar Flour 
3 Eggs 214 Teaspoonfuls of 


Baking Powder 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Flavoring 
1 Cupful of Milk 


OU see the general rule for batters is ob 

served here, with due regard to the 
enriching of the product with sugar and 
butter. No more flour is necessary in making 
this batter, unless fruit is to be added; then 
the flour is increased to three cupfuls. 

In preparing this standard formula, follow 
the usual method of preparing a cake bat 
fer—cream butter, add sugar, cream both 
together, then add the well-beaten yolks of 
the eggs and the flavoring; rinse the egg 
bowl with the milk and add to the mixture 
alternately with the flour, baking powder 
and salt sifted together; beat the batter 
hard for a few moments, then fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in the 
form of a loaf cake, layer cake or in tiny 
individual or patty cakes, leave it undeco 
rated or ice it elaborately as preferred. 

Spice cake calls for the addition of a half 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, a quarter 
teaspoonful of mace or nutmeg and the 
same quantity of cloves, to the standard 
formula. Bake it in a loaf and ice with choco 
late icing. 

Chocolate cake is made by omitting two 
tablespoonfuls of flour from the formula and 
substituting two tablespoonfuls of cocoa or 
melted, unsweetened chocolate. 

Tutti Frutti cake is made by adding a 
half cupful more flour with a half cupful of 
seedless raisins, and a quarter cupful each of 
candied pineapple and stoned dates cut in 
tiny pieces. Flavor with grated orange peel. 

Even for a white cake the standard formula 
with slight changes will prove entirely satis- 
factory. Merely omit all egg yolks, and 
substitute three additional whites of eggs, 
leaving all the other ingredients unchanged. 
Follow the recipe exactly, adding the six 
whites beaten very dry and stiff, just before 
placing the batter in the pans. 

In making a Gold Cake one follows the 
same plan, using six yolks of eggs in place of 
three whole eggs. Thus you see it is quite an 
easy matter with your good standard for- 
mula to secure an almost endless succession 
of changes. 


Mother-to-be 


This food is essential to both of 
you. Nature’s laxative—bran—is 
also rich in the iron, phosphates 


and vitamines your baby requires. 








N everything, now, there are two 

of you to consider. Your own 
welfare and baby’s development 
form a double responsibility. 


Your doctor will tell you that 
elimination is vitally important 
more so than ever before. It forms 
the basis of your own health and 
prevents the absorption of poisons 
that must #ever reach your baby. 
On account of absorption, too, ca- 
thartic drugs are dangerous, and they 
often aggravate the trouble. 


Nature’s own laxative—bran—a 
pure cereal food, insures regularity 
with perfect safety. Bran supplies 
the necessary roughage and its 
phosphate content assists in the in- 
testinal cleansing process. 


Bran contains more iron than any 
other food except egg yolks. See the 
chart. The expectant mother must 
supply daily enough iron to replen- 
ish her own loss, an extra quantity 
for baby’s blood supply, and a third 
measure for her own milk supply. 
All during the time of nursing, too, 
iron sufficient for both mother and 
growing child must be furnished. 
It is Nature’s demand! 

Additional lime and phosphates 


for the upbuilding of straight little 
legs and sturdy arms mustalso be fur- 


nished by the expectant mother. If 


not, Nature actually robs her of her 
own bone lime, causing the dental 
trouble which appears at this time. 


Doctorsadvise atleast three large 
tablespoonfuls of Pillsbury’s Bran 
daily toassure elimination. The ex 
pectant or nursing mother may well 


add to this quantity on account of 


her increased need of iron and phos 
phates. Pillsbury’s Bran comes to 
you justas Naturegrewit—allbran, 
nothing added. The crisp, coarse 
flakes are sterilized and packed air 
tight in a large 20 ounce package 

fully 50% more for your money than 
any other package of flaked bran. 


Add Pillsbury’s tocooked cereals, 
creamed soups, etc., or sprinkle over 
prepared breakfast food, or fresh 
fruit. Muffins, cookiesand bran nut 
bread offer variety. Thisis the ideal 
way to eat bran. You'll never tire 
of it, in fact you’llenjoy the nut-like 
flavor it gives to your favorite dishes. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsbury'’s 


Health Bran 
One of the family 


Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran recipe 
book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 





— 
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Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
eee 
Q~ Wo 
FOOD-IRON : 
Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
all foods in its food-iron mtent 
EGG YOLK 






























































WHEAT BRAN 





MOLASSES 





BEANS, DRIED 
WHEAT, ENTIRE 





WHEAT, SHREDDED ns 


OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 


BREAD, BOSTON BROWN ms 


DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 


BARLEY, PEARLEO 
BEANS, LIMA, FRES! 


PEAS, FRESH 





FAMILY OF FOODS 
Pillsbury's Best Flour 


Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour 
Graham Flour 
Farina 
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There comes a day in the life of every 
house when its peace must be disturbed for 
a thorough cleaning. But modern methods 
and cleaning equipment make it a less 
nerve-racking upheaval than it used to be, 


Ru im cieaner er rugs ( in 
fir , ’ ip read ik 
/ ip lar eru I} 
d 7 ‘” ¢al ru d 
a carpet eeper 


D nto ear , ain Clean out the 
ist fron cen the f the radiator 
’ ne r that purpose. If 
fireplace ean it ou ith sma 
7 7 4 par and 4 ire hy hire 
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Ftow to be Happy Though Ftousecleaning 


Another “Movie” for Homemakers Who Welcome Short Guts and System in Flousework 


To begin: Open windows, shut doors, take 
down white curtains. Dust ornaments 
with dustless duster and place under cloth 
on table. Take brass and soiled bric-a- 
brac to kitchen to be polished or washed, 


Take off slip ers if you use them and 
ik them a f di ’ Pres them 1 
rinkled. Then with proper vacuum at 

t nent g¢ e? upholstered furniture. 

Cover each clean article with old sheets. 


Now for the 


hair orushi 


sweeping. 


heavy dust on painted or hardwood floors, 
but a broom covered with a Canton flannel 
bag wilia do the work satisfactorily. 


A long-handled 


the easiest way to take up the 


Dust small chairs, tables, floor lamps, and 
so on, with a dustless mop duster. Take 
them from the room. Silk lamp shades, 
table covers and delicate sofa pillows should 
be swept carefully with a soft hair brush. 


Dust and cover the piano and any intri 
Walls and ceiling 


cately carved furniture. 

“a “i 1 now Oe th r uvALY OT ld shed vil Aa 
special long-handled wall brush or with a 
broom covered with a soft, clean cloth. 


Next the windows. Place a newspaper on 
the floor under your pail of warm water 
and clean your windows by the method you 
have found easiest and most effective. Have 
plenty of clean, soft cloths for best results. 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT 


Mirrors and pictures now come in for 
their share of attention. Dust frames of 
large ones, wash the glass, and cover them 
with old clean cloths. Wash and dust 
small pictures and remove to another room. 


Thoroughly vacuum erhangings, am 
pin up out of way. Then with trusty 
vacuum attack open 0b k cases. Clean 
books and lay in neat piles on floor whi! 


iping 


vipi ff shelves. 





Remove spots from the paint on doors, 
window sills, baseboards and other wood- 
Use soap, or a 
Dust pol- 


ished furniture that has not been covered. 


work with a damp cloth. 
cleanser which does not scratch. 


far as they will go. 


> y - 
Rearrange and cover. 
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Window shades next. Pull them down as 
Dust a strip across 
the top, then roll up that strip, dusting 
right and also wrong side of the shade as it 
goes over roller, until whole shade is dusted, 





Transferring your labors toh 
mount the stepladder fo dust your 
head li 


brush 


ghting fixtures. Use a soft cloth 
for this. Wipe electric bulbs, wash 


all porcelain or glass shades, and replace. 





Dust the floor with a treated mop. Now 
is the time for oiling or waxing. Use a 
weighted brush for the final polishing, if 
wished. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Can you wash dishes without inter- 
ference from your shadow? 
This type of fixture requires a 
go-watt White Mazpa C Lamp. 


CAN you clearly see the back of your 
ven 
This type of fixture requires a 
15-watt Clear Mazpa C Lamp. 


CAN vou pick utensils and supplies 

from the shelves with ease? 

I a of fixture requires a 100-watt 
Bowl-enameled Mazva C Lamp. 
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The cheapest maid 


you can employ is Light 


OW MUCH EASIER housework becomes with the aid of 

Good Light! Spoiled meals and broken dishes, tired backs 
and eyes, bumps and cut fingers and poorly laundered clothes 
are the cost of glare and shadows—too high a price to pay for 
poor light when Good Light is so cheap. 


You will have better light in your kitchen if you put the right 
lamp in each socket of your present fixtures. 


On this page are shown typicalkitch- THEN TOMORROW go to the Edison 
en, laundry and basement fixtures in Mazpa Lamp representative in yout 
most common use and the type and _ neighborhood and ask forthe proper 
size of Edison Mazpa Lamp which lamps, specifying type and size. He 
gives each one the best lightingeffect. knows, too, the right lamps for the 


. , rest of your fixtures. 
Tonight make the tests suggested here , 


and note where your corresponding 
fixtures require white or bowl-en- 
ameled lamps to light up the room 
more evenly and to eliminate glare. 


And ask him how the most mod- 
ern kitchens are lighted. For Light 
is the least expensive maid you can 
employ; use it freely but use it right. 


> 


fj { 
Il \ 


U 


Clear White 
Mazpa C Lamp Mazpa ( 


Bowl-enameled 
Lamp Mazpa C Lamp 


EDISON 


LAMP 


CE.L.W. of G. E. Co. 


1923 


CAN you tell at a glance whether the 

lothes are clean? 

Chis type of fixture requires a 100-watt 
Bowl-enameled Mazpa C Lamp 


CaN vou see in the coal bin and find 

the furnace door easily? 

Dhis tyr f hixture requires a 75-watt 
White Mazpva C Lamp. 
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nnouncing 


two new popular shades 


1. PEACHES-AND-CREAM’*—a new tan-and- 
rose shade of JAVA Face Powder, radiant and 
soft, with the quality of autumn sunshine in it. 


=m) N honor of JAVA’S 50th an- 
" eel niversary, we present to the 
thee) women of America these two 
exquisite new shades. 
Peaches-and-Cream and Peaches already 
are sweeping the country in their 
popularity, and it is worthy of note 
that JAVA’ is the only popular- priced 
face powder having the distinction of 
offering them. 


BOURJOIS 


pant [A A 


amous 


BOURJOIS oS 


1ES OF ROSES or MANDARINE ROUGES 





*» 
> 


git. 


= 
. 
°*} 


| 
> 
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BOURJOIS 






ae oe 


» 


2 PEACHES*—a new delicate shade of tan with 
the faintest touch of pink in it, catching the 
glow of wind and sun. 


To the druggists of America we say that 
never before have they had a better op- 
portunity of giving satisfaction to their 
face powder customers than through 
these two new lovely shades of JAVA. 


To the women of America we say that 
wherever they see the window display 
shown below, they will find a druggist 
eager and willing to serve them with 
the finest toilet goods preparations. 





ace 
owder 


OLORCARDisan 
Lich makesit easy 


Th 


r druggist to show you 





at a glance which shade of Java 
Face Powder is best adapted to 
your complexion. Ask tosee it. 5 


7 
“Reg U.S.Pa.Ot, q y 


ae een eee ees me 
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Jtow to be Happy Though Ftousecleaning Gr eat 


(Continued from Page 106) eT ican 
Dessert 








‘e > 
Carefully gather up the dust sheets from Lay the small rugs in place next. Then nits a oe 


furniture and pictures. Take them out- put the cretonne coverings on the furniture 
doors for a thorough shaking. Open out unless you prefer to leave them off for the 
large rugs and put in place. Unpin over winter. Rearrange the heavy pieces of fur 


= 
draperies and hang fresh white curtaizs. niture and put the cushions back in place. pj | D; 


First, a crisp, flaky bottom crust—one of those “like 
mother used to make” creations. Then a delectable, gold- 
en Hawaiian Crushed or Grated Pineapple filling. And 
on top, a toothsome meringue, puffed and toasted ; or an 
other crust—take your choice. 

It’s a pie worthy of the finest “company dinner”—yet 
it’s as simple and easy to make as it is good to look at 
and to eat. Here are two recipes—you'll like them both: 








alt and 2 tbs; thesirupfrom 2! cuz 
Pineapple,a 
3 cup of flour 
44 tsp. of saita 
rup. Returnt 
ing point, st 
move from heat, add the dra 
la ® tsy apple and the juice of 1 len 
into baked crust and cover a pastry-lined pie par 
made ofzstifly beaten egg an upperlayer of pastry (either solid « 
powdered sugar or stripped Bake in a hot over 
C thoroughly brown 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE PINEAPPLE CRUST PIE: Dra 
tsp. salt ps Crushed or Grated 


4 


IcKiy in hot « t 

You'll find Crushed or Grated Pineapple delightfully 

convenient and economical not only for pies but also in 

salads, cake fillings and a host of dainty, appealing des 

serts. Or try it just as it comes from the can—like appl 
Buy it sauce—for breakfast, or with meat or fowl 

at your Write today for your free copy of “Ninety nine tempt 

bh he ~ ing Pineapple Treats,” our new book that will help you 

a ers put tropical flavor into your meals. Address Dept. 45 
or make if Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 

at home 451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


if 
With a whisk of your duster over the polished surfaces, and a final adjustment of wind r 


shades and overdraperies, you are finished, and peace settles once more on the household 





Observe 
' this Distinction! 
ae 


right from the 


’ ready i) and CRUSHED 


The mind of man has devised many useful cleaning implements for the hand of woman. The housemaid's 

tray of enameled tin, providing compartments for cloths, polishes, cleansing solvents and small brushes, is , a —- - ne al 
used for carrying these elusive objects around the house. The housemaid’s pail prevents all possibility N economical menu uses 
of a white ring on your nicely polished floor and keeps the brush, soap and cloth where they belong ;’ y, Both are identica 
Rubber gloves save your hands when they must be in water; and a lamb’s-wool mitt is perfect for rubbing =, a } ane a tr a ey 
up brass candlesticks and door knobs. Soft brushes for lamp shades, pillows and covers, slim brushes for 
corners, @ handled duster for high or low places, save wear and tear on your possessions and you. 
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The Vital Foods 


| 
Abound in Quaker Oats 
It’s the supreme food — make it delightful 


Malnutrition, from which countless children suffer, means 

) largely lack of minerals. Calcium and phosphorus to build 

| teeth and bones—iron for the blood. 

) Our table shows the amount of each contained in a dish of 

Quaker Oats. Under the new composite ratings—based on 
balanced food values—oats far excel any other grain or meat 

food, as the other table shows. 





One Dish Food Ratings 
of Quaker Oats By the new standard 
) Protein . 6.06 gms. Quaker Oats .. 2465 
) Calcium....... 048 gms. Sirloin beef 1460 
Iron.. .0013 gms. Eggs 1341 
Phosphorus. .149 gms. White bread 1060 
When served with cream Each per pound 





Mhat’s why Quaker Oats are so important. They form the 
food of foods. A growing child should always start the day on 
Quaker Oats. 

hen make this dish delightful. Serve the extra-flavory 
flakes. You can get Quaker Oats wherever you ask, and they 
cost less than one cent per dish. 

_ Remember that. Oats differ vastly in flavor. In this supreme 

food you should serve the best. 


| uaker Oats 


Made to delight 


This brand is made to foster the love 
ot oats. 


It is flaked from just the finest grains 
the rich, plump, flavory oats alone. We 
get but ten pounds of such flakes from a 
bushel. 


The result is a flavor which has won the 
world. Millions of mothers send overseas 
to get it. Yet you will find it anywhere 
you ask, 


4 The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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Late Fruit Sweetmeats 


By KATHERINE CAMPION 


VEN if the price of sugar or some 
ia other untoward accident may have 
prevented the filling of the preserve 
jars and jam pots with their usual store of 
good things this past summer, there is no 
reason why they should go empty, for 
September offers golden opportunities to the 
housewife in the citron melons, the crab- 
apples, wild grapes, damson plums, quinces, 
and even in the little-prized Kieffer pear. 
These later fruits must be selected wisely, 
for they should be quite ripe, but not a jot 
overripe, when they are placed in the pre- 
serving kettle. A partial cooking before the 
fruits are placed in the sirup is the best way 
of breaking down the woody structure of the 
hard pear, the citron, quince and similar 
fruits, and I have found that steaming is the 
most satisfactory method of accomplishing 
this. 

When preserving citron the main thing 
is to select good fruit; the melons should 
be ripe, but still firm and crisp. Slice them 
crosswise, then pare each slice, and pile the 
slices up into their original shape, ther with 
a sharp knife trim away the rounding edges, 
converting the ball into a large cube. Now 
you may cut the cube into small cubes, 
making long Julienne-shaped pieces from the 
edges which were trimmed away. Remove 
all seeds and place the central, spongy por- 
tions in a vessel by themselves. Cover the 
citron with cold water to which you have 
added salt in the proportion of one table- 
spoonful to a quart, and let it stand for ten 
or twelve hours. 

Then drain and rinse 


or canned. Then measure the mixed fruits, 
and allow three-quarters the amount of 
sugar; place over fire, after mixing well, with 
just enough water to promote the flow of 
juice, and cook slowly until clear. 


PEAR AND QuINcE Cuips. Pare equal 
quantities of the fruits, and slice into the 
thinnest possible pieces; to each pound of 
mixed fruits allow three-quarters of a pound 
of granulated sugar and the juice of half an 
orange. Place the fruit in layers in a porce- 
lain lined kettle, sprinkling each layer thickly 
with sugar, squeeze the orange juice over the 
top, and leave for ten or twelve hours for the 
slices to toughen slightly, for this preserve 
when finished must show distinct slices of the 
fruit, though they should be quite trans- 
parent. Bring slowly to the boiling point; 
simmer till clear and jellylike; arrange in jars. 


SpiceED CRABAPPLES make a handsome 
dish for serving with cold meats or with hot 
roast pork or baked ham. Select perfect 
apples for spicing and leave the stems intact. 
Merely wash the fruit and drain it well; do 
not pare or core it. To each pound of fruit 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar and 
one cupful of strong cider vinegar diluted 
with one cupful of water. A dozen cloves, 
two or three sticks of cinnamon broken into 
bits, and a few blades of mace, all tied in a 
bit of cheesecloth, also will be required. Boil 
the sugar, vinegar and water together to a 
thin sirup, dropping the spice bag in during 

the cooking. The ap- 
ples must be cooked 





well and cover with 
boiling water to 
which you have 
added a pinch of 
alum. Let the citron 
stand in this water 
till cool, then drain 
it well and steam it 
for ten to fifteen 
minutes, or until it 
is tender. Meantime 
prepare the sirup for 
it, allowing three- 
quarters as much 
sugar as fruit, and 
half as much water, 
by measure, assugar. 
Place these, cold, 
over the fire and 
drop in half an ounce 
of green ginger root 
and half a lemon to 
each pound of citron 
Scrape and cut the 
ginger root into thin, 
matchlike strips; 





Watermelon Rind 
Preserve 


ARE the thin green skin 

from the rind of the water- 
melon and cut it into thin 
strips, removing every par- into it. Then allow 
ticle of pink or soft portion. 
Place the prepared rinds in 
fresh cold water to which 
alum in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful to a quart has 
been added, and leave for ten 
to twelve hours; then rinse 
the fruit well, steam till ten- 
der, and prepare in a sirup ex- 
actly like that for citron melon 
preserve, using ginger and 


5 b&b 


lemon inthe same proportions 


directly in the sirup, 
for their pulpy 
nature will cause 
them to burst if they 
are first steamed. 
The sirup should 
have cooked to 228 
or 232 degrees Fah- 
renheit before the 
apples are dropped 


them merely to sim- 
mer until tender 
enough to be pierced 
with a fork; remove 
them from the fire 
and let them cool 
only partially in the 
sirup, for the juice 
may jelly before it 
is absolutely cold. 


SPIcED DAMSONS 
are made by pricking 
the skins of the fruit 
in several places to 








slice the lemon 
wafer-thin and re- 
move every seed. Bring the sirup gently to 
the boiling point, then cook it until it is 
about as thick as maple sirup, or to 230 
degrees Fahrenheit. Now add the pieces of 
citron and just simmer them until they be- 
come almost transparent and richly tinted. 
Then remove them from the fire and let cool 
in the sirup. When the fruit is quite cold lift 
it into the jars, and if the sirup does not seem 
heavy enough boil it again until it reaches 
the desired density. Arrange lemon slices 
and strips of ginger in jar, and pour the sirup 
over the fruit. 

Citron for cakes and puddings is prepared 
in much the same way, except that the ginger 
and lemon are omitted, and the fruit is cooked 
until it has absorbed nearly all the sirup; 
then it is allowed to stand overnight, and in 
the morning the sirup is boiled again and 
poured over the fruit. This process is re- 
peated once or twice more, then the fruit is 
lifted onto slightly oiled plates and placed 
in the hot sunshine or in a cool oven to dry. 


CITRON, ORANGE AND PINEAPPLE MAR- 
MALADE. For it one will use the spongy, 
seedy portions of the melon, preparing them 
by leaving in the weak brine as usual, then 
rinsing them thoroughly and shredding them 
into fine pieces. Combine with half their 
quantity each of sliced, seeded and chopped 
orange, and shredded pineapple, either fresh 


prevent unsightly 
bursting, then plac- 
ing them in a sirup made by cooking together 
three-quarters as much sugar as fruit, and 
one cupful of vinegar to every pint of sugar. 
Drop in a spice bag containing a dozen cloves 
and several pieces of stick cinnamon, and 
cook until the plums are soft. Leave to cool 
in the sirup, then drain the latter from the 
fruit, bring it to the boiling point and pour 
over the fruit. Repeat on two successive 
days; seal when cold. 


Witp-GrareE MARMALADE is made from 
frost-ripened grapes, and if the supply of 
these is not large, you may add an equal 
quantity of apples, pared and cut into small 
pieces. Stem the grapes and mix with the 
apples. Then cook together until very soft. 
Rub through a sieve and add three-quarters 
as much sugar, then cook until thick. 


SWEET PICKLED WATERMELON Rinp. Soak 
the rind in alum water as for preserving, then 
rinse well and steam; when tender weigh and 
place in a sirup made by cooking together half 
the weight of the melon in sugar, with a cup- 
ful of vinegar and one of water to two pounds 
of sugar. Insert a clove in each piece of melon 
and cook the melon rinds in the sirup until 
they are very tender. Leave in the sirup to 
cool, then drain the sirup from the fruit, boil 
it up once more and pour it over the melon. 
Repeat a second time, and seal when cool. 
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We Offer 


you a ten-day test. Accept 
it and learn what this 
method means 


Those are Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Their function is to 
neutralize acids and digest starch deposits 
on teeth. Pepsodent gives to both of them 
a manifold effect. And that means new clean- 
liness, new safety. 





These things must be done. Film is dan- 
gerous and dingy. Starch deposits may form 
acid. Acid attacks enamel. 


° Dentists now advise that children use Pep- 
eef 1 e ear S sodent from the time the first tooth appears. 


Now more common among dainty people 


Millions are combating film 


Wherever dainty people gather you see ternal. So one of the greatest dental prob- 
glistening teeth today. The dingy film-coats lems has been to fight that film. 
are combated. A new luster shows. 


nea es . 3 Two effective ways 
It is so the world over. Careful people of 











some 50 nations now use this new cleaning Dental science has now found two effec- 
method. And leading dentists everywhere tive ways. One acts to disintegrate the film 
are urging all to do so at all stages of formation The other re- 
moves it without harmful scouring 
It means much to you and yours—mor 
than you care to miss. Make this short test hese methods were subjected to many 
ind prove that careful tests Then a new-type tooth past 
Was created to apply them every day The 
Film hides their beauty name is Pepsodent. Now that tooth paste is 
bringing a new dental era to millions the 
Film is the teeth’s great enemy—that vis world overt 
cous film you feel. Much of it resists the Cleaner and safer ‘ ° 
tooth brush, clings to teeth and stays. ’ , Delightful results 
Pepsodent does two other things which 
Soon that film discolors more or less. Then research proved essential. It multiplies the Pepsodent results are quick and apparent. 
it forms dingy coats by which countless teeth alkalinity of the saliva, also the starch di- They are both seen and felt. The changes in 
are clouded. gestant. ten days are often amazing. 
Film also causes most tooth troubles. It | You see new beauty, feel new cleanliness. 
holds food substance which ferments and Avoid Harmful Grit Then you realize what those things mean. 


forms acid. It holds the acid in contact with 


a Pepsodent curdles the film and removes it with- Many of vour friends now know this. So 
the teeth to cause decay. out harmful scouring. Its polishing agent is far do countless people in every clime Let vout 
Germs breed by millions in it, and they softer than enamel. Never use a film combatant family find them out. Cut out the coupon 


which contains harsh grit. 


now. 





cause many’ serious troubles, local and in- 





r , 


1258 | 
PAT. OF F. 
ansoac ae Ten days will tell * TEN-DAY TUBE FREE 
ee LN Q ern Send this coupon for a 10-Day THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 














Tube. Note how clean the’ teeth feel Dept. 160, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II 

REG. U.S. after using. Mark the absence of Mail 10-Dav Tul ae 
of the viscous film. See how teeth be = si a ie 
The New-Day Dentifrice come whiter as the film-coats dis 

appear. A short test brings a revela 
A scientific tooth paste, based on modern research. tion which no one can forget 
T : . . ONLY ONE TUBE TO A MII 
Now advised by leading dentists the world over. ' 
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R WEA vEVER 
| * \4)\\ ALUMINUM 
ea 
i a AQISPY : 
: | TRADEMARK 
; . \ MADE IN U.S.A. 
\ JHEN my friends see this trade- 
mark on the bottom of my 
| aluminum utensils they know that | 
I give first thought to quality when 
selecting equipment for my home. 


Daa: fo Nd 


A cover goes with the kettle illustrated above. 
Steamer attachment also is obtainable. 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils : 
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When removing corn from the cob, 


scrape and press 


Ftarvest Time in 


sharp knife, then 


By FLORENCE 








=|ATERING for the Septem- 
ber table should be an easy 
Na| matter if the menu planner 
A] has even a modicum of orig- 
inality or inventiveness. 
Each of the delicious fall 
vegetables allures by its own 
: perfection. I find it difficult 
to avoid offering too great a variety on my 
table at this time—not at all trying to emu 
late a one-time hostess who proudly an 
nounced, on our way to her dining rocm, “I 
have six vegetables tonight—all from my 
own garden!’ We can—and should—how 
ever, stress vegetable cookery this month 
and next. Often a well-planned vegetable 
combination, containing a small amount of 
meat or fish, will serve acceptably as a main 
dish for luncheon or supper. 

Corn is the king of the September vege 
tables. Most of us feel that it must appear 
on the table at least once a day as corn pure 
and simple, and often it is tucked into ome 
let, scrambled eggs, fried potato—delicious 
here; a cupful of the delectable kernels 
stirred into the rich-brown potato cubes the 
last five minutes, to receive a quick crisping 
or fritters, for a héarty breakfast or luncheon 
dish. It’s hard to beat corn on the cob, if 
cooked just right. If you have a garden, pick 
it at the last minute, rush it to a kettle con 
taining just enough fresh boiling water to 
cover it scantily —the less water the sweeter 
and boil not more than seven minutes. Plan 
corn to be ready exactly when wanted, ard 


wait for it rather than it for you! 





Dy <5: 











ConcorpIA Corn. Score required amount 
of fresh green corn down the center of the 
rows, slice off tips of kernels, using a very 
sharp knife; then scrape and press out every 
bit of the remaining pulp. Use this method 
of cutting corn from the cob in all the corn 
recipes quart of the corn add two 
small sweet peppers, one red and one green, 
minced, and just cover with whole fresh milk 
Let come to a boil and cook gently eight 
minutes. Add one teaspoonful of salt, about 
half a teaspoonful of sugar, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; serve very hot. 


To one 


Savory Corn. One pint of cuf-up tomato 
seasoned with one teaspoonful each of salt 
and sugar; two cloves, one finely minced 
onion, one-half of a minced sweet red pepper 
Stew, covered, until well cooked, stirring to 
make a rather smooth sauce and adding a 
little water if it becomes too thick. Ten or 
fifteen minutes before serving add a pint or 
so of left-over slivered string beans or lima 
beans, and the same amount of raw corn cut 
from the cob. Boil eight minutes, add a good 
tablespoonful of butter, more salt and sugar 
if you prefer, and serve. Left-over corn may 
be used, but the fresh is more delicate; 
canned vegetables may be used in winter. 


LUNCHEON OR SuPPER Soup. Sauté one 
third cupful of finely diced salt pork until 
reduced to specks; add to this in the kettle 
one good-sized onion finely minced, one and 
one-half cupfuls of potatoes cut in quarter 
inch dice, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
eighth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika; cover with boiling water and simmer 
until vegetables are nearly tender; then add 


it the rest of the kernels 


score each row, cut off tips with a 


and the milk. 


the Fall Garden 


TaFtT EaTon 


one cupful of strained stewed tomato or 
tomato sauce, and one cupful of green corn 
cut from the cob. Simmer eight minutes, 
add one-eighth teaspoonful of soda, one quart 
of hot milk, one-half teaspoonful more of 
sugar and thicken slightly with one table- 
spoonful of butter and the same quantity of 
flour cooked together. Serve with hot but- 
tered crackers for a main dish. 


CuTLets With MACEDOINE OF VEGE- 
TABLES. Prepare and cook required number 
of veal cutlets arranged for single servings, 
dip in crumbs, then in seasoned egg and 
water, then in crumbs again, and sauté 
richly. When required, lay on a hot serving 
dish, place on each half of a sweet pepper 
simmered eight minutes—and heap the pep 
per with a macedoine of tiny or finely diced 
cooked vegetables—sieva or string beans, 
tiny onions, diced young carrots, very tiny 
beets, and so forth, salted and very liberally) 
dressed with melted butter or moistened with 
rich tomato sauce. Serve all very hot and 
decorate with nasturtium blossoms. Left 
over vegetables may be used, and Hollan 
daise sauce substituted for butter or tomato 
sauce. 


TOMATOES, SPAGHETTI STUFFING. Slice 
stem ends from fine large tomatoes and re 
move middles; sprinkle these cups with salt, 
pepper and a little sugar, and set, cut side up, 
in a buttered glass baking dish. For six to 
matoes cook one-half cupful of spaghetti or 
macaroni, drain, moisten with the removed 
tomato pulp, which has been cooked with 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper and one tablespoonful 
of butter added, and lastly one-fourth cupful 
Pill the 
, first sprinkling 
teaspoonful of crumbs 
cover the tops with crumbs, dot with butter 


of finely minced meat of any sort 
tomatoes with the mixture 


each <¢ ip with one 


and set in a hot oven until tomatoes are soft 
and tops a rich brown 


YoRK AND LANCASTER SALAD. Cook a 
thick slice of halibut in boiling water to which 
have been added one carrot and one onion, 
both sliced, a bay leaf, two or three cloves 
and six peppercorns, until it flakes easily, first 
rubbing it in salt and lemon juice. Chill. 
Flake, mix lightly with red radishes, finely 
slivered with skins retained, allowing a bunch 
of radishes to about two cupfuls of the fish, 
and marinate with a little French dressing 
When served, heap on a bed of lettuce, and 
pour around it liberally a mayonnaise to which 
have been added one-fourth its measure of 
whipped cream and two tablespoonfuls or so 
of finely diced and drained cucumber. 


LuNncHEON EGcpLANT. Boil a medium 
sized eggplant until tender, drain well and 
cut in halves the long way, and remove pulp, 
to which add three peeled tomatoes and chop 
fine. Add six tablespoonfuls of fine bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoon 
ful of pepper and one tablespoonful of finely 
minced sweet pepper. Lastly, add one cupful 
of coarsely minced lobster or shrimp. With 
this mixture fill the shells, cover with fine 
crumbs, dot with butter, and bake in a hot 
oven until brown. 
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Other pieces available,inad 
lition to those sketched and 
priced, are twin beds, water 
tand ,chairand standing toi 
let mirror for the chiffonier. 


Vew York Wholesale 
Showroom 
115 West 40th Street 


4dmittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator 


A Mahogany Suite 


- of Rare Grace 


| at Modest Cost 


If Heppelwhite were at work today, he might design 
PI t 


just such a lovely bedroom suite as “The Drayton.” 


It is fashioned of that beautiful wood in the use 
of which he was most expert—mahogany—set off 
by inlays of acacia burl and ebonized ornamentation. 
It has the perfect proportions, the lightness, the 
graceful simplicity of line that distinguished his pro- 
ductions—and that make them as admired today as 
when, acentury anda quarter ago, he furnished Drayton 
Manor, home of the famous Sir Robert Peel. 

To the toilet table mirror, his characteristic shield 
shape gives a delightfully distinctive note—the sort 
that endows a room with “personality.””. And, with 
its drop leat ends, this toilet table more 
than ordinary as well So, too, 1n the other 


members of the suite, convenience and charm unite 


achieves 


utility 


harmoniously. 


Berk \ Pa’ Gay 
pieces at prices as low as true economy will perm 

Phe se prices, quoted below, are uniform 
throughout the United States. Ti 
ght from Grand Rapids. 


You may pu chase these exqulsit 


you to pay! 
them, your 
chant will add fret 


ee 
Bureau... . $165 
Bench 


Chiffonier . . $115 
Toilet Table. $100 
306 oe 


See “The Drayton” this month at your Berkey & 
Gay merchant’s! Write for brochure illustrating 
and describing this suite. It will be sent on request, 
together with the name of your nearest dealer. 


BERKEY & Gay FURNITURE C 
GRAND RAPIDS 


OMPAN \Y 


440 MONROE AVENUI MICHIGAN 






This shop-mark is inset in ¢ 
Berkey & Gay product 


protection 


the customer's 
i | pride eve 





uyiIng and 
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CH last 
‘Women have found it ~ 


an escape from Three -times-a-day 
with the Dishpan’ 


OMEN have looked 

forward to the time 
when a really satisfactory 
home dishwasher would 
release them from wash- 
ing dishes—three times 
a day. 
Now that eventful day is here! 


Cinderella — reliable, prac- 
tical, and inexpensive— 
washes the dirtiest dishes, 
glassware and silver much 
cleaner than they can ever 
be washed by hand. It rinses 
them thoroughly, and dries 
them with a high gloss. The 
whole day’s dishes at one time 
—in only fifteen minutes. 


Washing dishes by hand 
takes 15 days to a month 
more than it needs to out of 
your year. Cinderella offers 
a practical escape from this 
terrific waste of time and 
dishwashing drudgery. 


If you would like to see a 
demonstration of Cinder- 
ella, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 

The Cinderella Dishwasher Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


or, 


INDERELLA 


washes, rinses, 


5102 Superior Ave. 










dries and polishes 
dishes and glass- | 
ware. Self-clean | 
ing. Rests on the 1 
drainboard. Re 
Quires no extra | 
plumbing 





THE CINDERELLA DISHWASHER CO. 
5102 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me descriptive folder,“ You Need 
Neve r Wash a Dish Again,” and the name 

of the Cinderella merchant nearest me. 


Name 
Addres 


City State 


me Tee TTT TTT 
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g @ Fillet of Beef, have your pork strips cold and use a needle like this one. 


Unusual -Neats for the (ompany Dinner 


(Continued from Page 103) 


rolls it and ties it securely and neatly, and 
you may buy two, three or four or more 
pounds. It is pure, clear meat, no gristle, no 
bone, no stringy bits, just juicy, tender beef 
all through. This roast may be cooked like 
any other good roast, and is usually several 
cents a pound cheaper than the rib or sirloin, 
but equally as fine. 


Crown oF LAMB Roast is a very decora- 
tive cut if it is well done. Usually the entire 
rack is used for it, and the roast is corre- 
spondingly large; therefore it is a very nice 
thing to order for some company affair. The 
ribs are separated at the backbone, but no 
farther, and then trimmed and scraped as 
for French chops. The roast is then rolled 
with the inside outside, as it were, and the 
ends of the chops stand up like a crown all 
about it. The center of the roast is filled with 
finely chopped lamb, usually trimmings from 
the roast, mixed with chopped beef and a 
little salt pork for added flavor, and the 
ends of the chops covered with paper. The 
filling should be seasoned well, and strips of 
larding pork may be laid over the top 
Wrap the chop bones with greased papers 
to keep the ends from burning during the 
roasting and remove these before sending the 
dish to the table, substituting tiny paper 
frills which may be purchased from the 
butcher for this purpose. 


HAMBURG STEAK, if presented from a new 
angle, might offer suggestions as to new and 
different dinners. It is essential that the 
meat for Hamburg be good, wholesome, clear 
meat. Have chopped with it a small portion 


{ ] 


, 
iresh pork—one-quarter pound to oné 


f 
ol 


and one-half pounds of beef—to lend flavor 
and add to its juicy tenderness. 

Broiled Hamburg loaf with French fried 
onions makes a savory dinner. Season the 
chopped meat well, and form it into a flat 
cake about an inch and a half thick. Broil 
as you would a steak, and serve on a hot 
platter, dotted with bits of butter and sprin- 
kled with pepper and salt. While the steak 
is cocking cut large mild onions into thick 
slices and separate into rings, dip these in 
milk, then in flour, and fry in deep hot fat to 
arich golden brown. Serve about the steak. 


VEAL Patties are made from veal finely 
chopped with a bit of fresh pork, like Ham- 
burg steak. Any fleshy section of the veal 
will answer for chopping, and will furnish an 
inexpensive luncheon or dinner. Season one 
and one-half pounds of the chopped meat 
delicately, adding one-quarter teaspoonful of 
mace and the grated peel of one lemon, 
besides salt and pepper; mix with a well- 
beaten egg and make into cakes about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and not too solid. 
Sauté these lightly in fat, cooking them 
thoroughly but not permitting them to be- 
come too brown; meantime dip tomatoes 
cut in thick slices in flour and sauté these 
also. When both the patties and the tomatoes 
are finished, place the tomato slices on a hot 
platter with a pattie on each. Pour the fat 
remaining in the pans in one utensil; add to 
it a tablespoonful of flour and cook to a 
smooth paste; then add a cupful of thin, sour 
cream and cook till smooth and rich. Season 
with salt, white pepper and paprika, and 
pour around the patties. Garnish with 
parsley and serve with stuffed baked potatoes 


The Bride and the Budget 


j ) 
Continued from Page 100 


income as large an amount ds possible for 
savings, which include money paid upon 
endowment insurance policies, into building 
and loan associations, and purchases of real 
estate, as well as cash deposited in a savings 
bank; add to this your estimated income 
tax, if any; then proportion the remaining 
income among the other budget headings. 

Ten per cent is often quoted as a good 
amount for the average wage earner to save, 
but this may by necessity be much reduced 
or by circumstances increased to almost fifty 
per cent for the young and prosperous. Sav 
ings for the first few years should be all you 
can afford—and a little bit more. 

Now for the actual making of any special 
budget: The first step is to make an inven 
tory of all assets: bank balance, invest 
ments, paid-up life insurance, property, 
both real and personal—and against this 
set any liabilities in the form of mortgages, 
notes or personal debts. This is to check 
up your present financial standing and to be. 
used for comparison with a similar summary 
at the end of the coming year. 

Next estimate your income for the year 
to come, including salary, commissions, divi 
dends, and so on. If the income is a fluctu 
ating one, plan your budget according to its 
minimum possibility, not its maximum. 





Under each of the budget headings, begin- 
ning with savings, jot down your estimate 
of the amount needed; some of these you 
will know definitely—rent, life insurance, 
and so on; others you can only approximate, 
with the help of the percentages in the sample 
budgets and your own knowledge of condi- 
tions. Total these amounts; prune and trim, 
if necessary, keeping in mind the suggested 
percentages and the 75-25 division of your 
whole income. 

Thus easily is a budget made; but not 
quite so easily lived by. For a budget to be 
of any real value, accounts must be kept and 
comparisons made at regular intervals. It 
does not matter what method is chosen, so 
long as the record shows amounts allowed 
by the budget, amounts actually spent, and 
a regular balancing of income and outgo. 

A monthly balancing is usually sufficient, 
especially if most bills are paid by check and 
separate cash food accounts are kept. Don’t 
worry if your accounts are a few cents out; 
they are kept to enable you to live according 
to your budget, not for the purposes of track- 
ing every penny to its last resting place. 

At the end of the year summarize your ex- 
penditures under each heading and compare 
with the budget. ‘Too great a divergence will 
call for a change in next year’s budget. 
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A full shelf of 
Domino Cane Sugar 
Products gives you 
the opportunity to 
vary your menus 
often in many ap- 
pealing and de- 
lightful ways. Start 
‘yours to-day. 


FREE! 


Write us for our 
interesting booklets: 
Domino Sugar Recipes; 
Sugar Etiquette; the 
“Story of Sugar,” and 
Labels for Your Preserve 
Jars. They are all free. 
Address—American 
Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 117 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
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remember: 


Beech-Nut gives 

anew meaning 

to the word 
macaroni” 


True to its custom, Beech-Nut started 
the making of macaroni products with 
the determination to attain a new 
standard in purity and quality. Just 
as Beech-Nut has succeeded in the past 
with other foods, so it has now suc- 
ceeded withmacaroni. Intruth, Beech- 
Nut has given a new meaning to the 
word “‘macaroni.”’ 


The reasons for this Beech-Nut quality 
start right at the beginning. Beech-Nut 
positively prohibits the use of any but 
the semolina, or heart, of the finest 
durum wheat.: Then comes the slow 
andcareful preparation. Mixing, press- 
ing, drying—all these are carried out 
with Beech-Nut cleanliness and thor- 
oughness. The result is a macaroni 
at once tender and firm, which will 
not become pasty when cooked. It 
blends flavors delightfully with cheese, 
bacon, tomatoes, oysters, mushrooms, 
Ask your 
grocer for Beech-Nut Macaroni. 


sausage, eggs and scrapple. 


Beech-Nut 


Macaroni and 
Spaghelti 


Vermicelli—Rings—Elbows 











Also, we have Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
with tomato sauce, ready to serve. 
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I Ku Want More Money, 
Write Me 





EAR MANA- 
D GER: Many 

thanks for the 
check, which brought 
my earnings for the 
month up to $31.75. 
This was a welcome 
addition to the little 
hoard I had been put- 
ting by for fall clothes. 
Very promptly I set off 
to town on the happiest of shopping trips 
I bought a nice topcoat and a pretty little 
hat in the morning. After lunch I found 
lovely matesial for a dress, which I shall 
make at home. 

My next check I intend to spend at the 
photographer’s. It is three years since I have 
had a good photograph taken. 

Miss H. E. 





E., Illinois. 


Dear Manager: It was all for the love of 
a black lace dress! I simply had to have it. 
Yet I could not ask my good husband to buy 
it. We had just added a new room to our 
house and enlarged the cellar, and I knew that 
money shouldn’t be spent on lace dresses. 

I finally undertook to buy it and pay for it 
myself on a month’s credit. I had never 
thought about making money before, but 
now it was about all I did think of for a 
while. I sold a piece of old furniture and a 
chicken. Then I realized that I would never 
be able to do it unless I found some better way. 

Looking over my JOURNAL one evening I 
happened to see the words “If you need 
more money, write me.”’ I surely did need 
more money! I wrote. I heard from you. I 
met the bill for the dress at the end of the 
month. Mrs. W. B. K., Washington. 


Another member had just such an experience 
with a charming cape. She fell in love with it 
and then, one happy day, she bought it with 
money earned through the Journal's plan. Still 
another, whose letter follows, saw improvements 
in a friend’s home which she longed to copy. The 
family purse could not stand the expenditure 
Then she, too, found the way to earn the money. 














r Sey 1 Doz MANA- 
——~ BR ce GER: Words 
| fail me when I try 
to say how happy I 
ae am—and how 
Iie proud! I have had 
ums the hall decorated 
a afresh, and it’s a 
hundred times 
lighter. My friends 
ie can scarcely believe 
. that every penny it 
ost was earned by me, for I have never been 
onsidered very practical. I'll show them 
though—for I’m going right after another 
forty or fifty dollars to buy some pretty things 
lor my own room Mrs. T. L.. New York 
Dear Manager: I have had an old chair 


and an old sofa, both very dear to me, uphol- 
stered in leather. One-tenth of my earnings 
I have given to the church. The greater part 
of what I have made, however, has gone into 
the bank, and when my son is ready for col- 
lege, the money will be there to pay for his 
education. Mrs. D. J. T., Indiana. 


Next we hear from a young wife who has found 
a way to ‘“‘make real money, and yet have time 
to care for the baby and keep house.”’ 


EAR MANAGER: 

My husband, baby 
and I were living on a sal- 
ary just a little bit larger 
than the one I earned be- 
fore I married. We were 
buying a home. That is 
why I came to you fora 
suggestion as to how I 
could do something to add 
to our income. 

My husband’s mother was to make us .- r 
first visit. We had an empty guest room. 
was my object to furnish it. After I began . 
earn through the JouRNAL plan, I let the 
money accumulate, and presently made my 
first purchase, a very good-looking bed for 
that empty room. Those first dollars made 





after my marriage really meant more to me 
than any salary I earned before. 

I had found a way to make real money, 
and yet could take care of my baby. 

Perhaps we married women are so thank- 
ful to find this way of earning because, hav- 
ing tasted financial independence, we are 
never content to be entirely dependent on a 
husband’s limited income. 

EAR MANA- 


Mrs. 
[ GER: My 


husband laughed 
at me when I told 
him I intended to 
earn money of my 
own this year. 
He appreciated 
my idea of help- 
ing out while our 
home is still unpaid for, but he just didn’t 
think I could do it. At the end of this month 
I'll show him my bank book, with its half 
dozen entries to my credit. 
Mrs. N. N., Ohio. 


Mrs. N.’s later letters tell how she surprised her 
husband again, at the end of the year, by giving 
him, as a birthday gift, a big chair that he had 
wanted for many months. A little schoolgirl, 
whose letter we will read next, gave her mother 
just as pleasant a surprise. 


Dear Manager: Mother says for me to re- 
member her to you when I write. She just 
loves the new napkins I gave her. It looked 
as if she would have to go without them, for 


a Os We 


Colorado. 








it took a lot of money to go on to N—— for 
grandma’s funeral. For myself I’ve bought 
two books. Nepra F., California. 
/ EAR MAN- 

AGER: lam 


a little girl ten 
years old. I am 
making enough 
money to buy my 
school supplies. I 
am going to buy 
a fountain pen 
next. I am very 
proud to make money, 





so I don’t have to 
ask my father for it so often. 
SHELLY C., 


Florida. 


It is surely interesting to earn money as one 
needs it, and spend it as one gets it, after the plan 
of the next letter writer 


Dear Manager: Your letters are always 
so helpful and interesting. I feel that we are 
real friends. Some of the members seem t 
have some special purpose to spur them on 
I have not used my Girls’ Club dollars for 
any special thing, except dentist’s bills. | 
just earn it as I need it and spend it as I getit 














Mrs. W. H., Massachusetts 
THE SECRET IS OPEN TO OTHER 
HOME JOURNAL READERS 

F YOU would pa 

like tomake ex- [i faea a 
tra money, I shall [ey sh lf 
be glad to tell you =e, 2 
allabout theGirls’ [a7 
Club plan. As : 





you must have 
guessed from 
reading the letters which we have printed, 
the work is both interesting and profitable 
It can be done by married women and their 
schoolgirl daughters. A business woman, too, 
can make a success of it “after hours.” 
Why not write for particulars at once? 
Fall expenses are coming with a rush. It 
would be well to begin filling your purse with- 
out delay. A brief note reading “ Please tell 
me about your plan for making money”’ will 
be sufficient. You will not incur either ex 
pense or obligation by writing. Address the 


Aa broyer G Tha forks Che 


Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAI 
380 INDEPENDENCE SQUARI 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our 
Styles 
Endorsed 


Free Style Bo ok 


Saves Millions 
for Our Customers! 


Enla ged | 


377 Pace 


eS 
DhuStvated in Colors and Rotogra 
Send and See! 


Larger, finer, more beautiful than 
ever — PHILIPSBORN’S 322-page 
Fall and Winter Style and Shopping Guide 
will set the world of fashion agog with en- 
thusiasm. Irene Castle herself—the best 
dressed woman in America—pronounces it 
the finest book of fashions she has ever seen and 
commends it to erica’s discriminating shop- 
pers, You, too, will fall in love with it when the 
postman brings you your copy, 


Thousands of New Styles! 


Each with a charm all its own, vie for your 
favor, while the prices are so low they make 
you blink in wonder. Here are clothes for 
every member of the family— smart, new, up-to- 
date—for every taste and every need—all at prices 
that will be a relief to the overtaxed family purse. 
Millions will benefit by the savings! 


A New Era 

. e o 

in Mail Order Service! 
PHILIPSBORN’S haveperfected asurprising 
new and novel shopping service not to be 
found elsewhere. It almost annihilates time and 
distance! Careful, quick service. Our business is 
to please you—our aim to give you the finest, speed- 
jest, most efficient mail sodke service. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Our of Satisfaction! 


A pledge to make good on every promise— 
to give 100% satisfaction or your money back 
with all delivery charges—the most liberal shop- 
ping plan ever known. It is winning us friends by 


the millions, 
Send or Postal! 


Don't miss the pleasure and profit—and the 
big surprises—in this 322-page Style and 
Shopping Guide, One copy is reserved for you if 


you act quickl A coupon or postal brings it FREE 
—Write TODAY 


-_PHILIPSBORN'S 
Department ~ 3: 346 = Chicago, Il. 


PHILIPSBORN'S, Dept. 346,Chicago, Ill. 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Fall and 


: Winter Style and Shopping Guide to 
} 

| Name 

! 

: Town State 


Local Address 
PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
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Exquisite Patterns in the new 


Super ‘Plate 


Famous for years as creators of artistic designs in 
lasting, silverplate, Holmes & Edwards now make 
but a single quality —Super Plate, the hiphest de- 


velopment in table plated ware. 


The time-defyin}, 


reinforcement of solid silver renders permanent 
the charm and utility. 





The Century Dinner 
Fork. cAn original 
adaption of the best 
of the arts of all the 
centuries. 


Shows where blocks 
of solid silver are in- 
laid at the two points 
of wear before plat- 
ini—back of handle 


and back of bowl. 


The Jamestown Din- 
ner Fork in the new 
Super Plate quality in 
laid at the two points 
of’ wear. 


Dinner Forks, set of’ six, $7.50 


Silverplate from the House of 


HOLMES §EDWARDS 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.,FACTORY 'C’ BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
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World Destruction 


(Continued from Page 6) 


should have none. Diplomats, with the back- 
ing of parliaments, go on with the business 
of making international alliances and friend 
ships as a matter of political expediency. 
But to the technical, professional mind of the 
general staff and war office in any country 
all other countries are potential enemies 
when they are not actually engaged in war as 
allies. It is a theory that will persist until a 
World Court to which all the world is willing 
to go supplants it. The minute the Peace 
Treaty was signed at Versailles in 1919, 
lrance immediately became a potential 
enemy of England, and vice versa, so faras the 
military experts of both countries were con 
cerned. And the same is true of all the rest, 
the United States not excepted. 

Incidentally, America is better off in a mili- 
tary way than all other countries on at least 
two points. She has a monopoly of helium 
gas for the inflation of the big lighter-than- 
air dirigibles, and the United States War De- 
partment has the secret process of making a 
poison weapon gas far more deadly than any- 
thing so far discovered in the military labo- 
ratories of Europe or England. 

The new war plans contemplate that much 
of the long-distance work of devastation back 
of the three-hundred-mile strip of no man’s 
land shall be done by the big dirigibles. 
These machines, in addition to carrying their 
own supplies of explosives and poison gases, 
will carry flocks of airplanes that may be 
launched from the dirigibles to carry still 
further destruction in all directions over a 
circle with a diameter of six hundred miles. 

In other words, a no man’s land may be 
created 3000 miles away from the dirigible’s 
point of departure in its own country. Amer 
ica will be able to attack European countries 
without the aid of troop ships and in com 
plete disregard of foreign navies and subma 
rines. And the European countries will be 
able to retaliate. 

Plans for civil aviation between England 
and India are now so far advanced that com 
mercial air traffic between those remote 
points is promised definitely in two years 
from now. 

All the airships in that service will be con- 
vertible into war machines capable of carry- 
ing small bombing airplanes. The British 
have the plans for a dirigible that will carry 
and launch six such planes from the air. 


Plans ‘Ready Everywhere 


N THE present situation the thing upon 

which hope may be based is the fact that 
these government plans are still for the most 
part only plans and not yet government poli 
cies. There is an important difference be 
tween the two. For example, the General 
Staff and the War College and the Naval 
Board of the United States have all sorts of 
plans worked out for aérial and gas warfare 
adaptable for use against any country. But 
they will not be American Government poli 
cies unless the Government approves by 
voting the money for them and the War De 
partment puts them into effect. That is the 
case in Europe and England at the present 
moment. 

The plans are ready everywhere. In 
France, England and Italy some construction 
is going on in accord with such plans. Ger- 
many is developing civil aviation by the 
building of passenger and cargo planes that 
may be converted into war ma- 
chines in forty-eight hours. But 


r “fe Sy 
nowhere has construction been i 


pushed to catch up with plans. 
The war-producing race in air 

armament has not yet reached the 

proportions of the 

navy construction 

race that was 









checked at the Washington Conference in 
1921, but it is in the preliminary stages and 
shows all the dangerous symptoms. 

In England there is a constantly growing 
body of public opinion clamoring for an air 
force greater than that of any other coun 
try, just as it used to clamor for a navy as 
big as the combined fleets of any two other 
powers. 

The United States succeeded in calling ; 
halt on battleship construction two years ago, 
and now it seems that the surest way by 
which the United States may prevent the 
deadly new war plans from developing into 
polic ies is to do the thing that other nations 
will accept as a tangible hope for peace. 

The countries of Europe, including Eng- 
land, are afraid to walk by themselves with- 
out the United States in the way that may 
lead to peace. 

Conversely, the entrance of the United 
States into full membership in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice will do more 
than anything else that America at present 
seems likely to undertake, internationally, to 
check the plans for another war which these 
European governments are now formulating, 
to the ;horror of the very experts who are 
doing the work. 

Frankly, the European governments have 
little faith in the efficacy of the World Court 
with the United States not init. Yet they are 
terrified by their own plans for another war. 


‘Death From the-Air 


HE occupation of the military fliers who 

do the killing in that next war will be far 
safer than that of civilians. During the week 
that the war will last the military people will 
be the safest of all concerned, for the hazards 
of flying will be as nothing compared to thos« 
of living in a land upon which tons of « xplo- 
sives, disease-germ bombs and deadly gas 
poisons are poured from the sky. 

The experimental stage of the present 
plans really began in the last year of the last 
war and consisted of the German air raids on 
London and Paris and the counter raids of 
the British Independent Air Force on the 
Rhine towns. 

Horrible as these attacks were, they were 
nothing more than tryouts of a new system. 
There were never more than twenty-five 
squadrons of twenty machines each engaged, 
and they never reached what is now contem- 
plated as a sustained offensive. It was 
sporadic work without any adequate pro 
vision for replacements after losses, and with 
none of the present day scientific knowledg 


concerning weather conditions for flying. If 
the war had gone on two years more the ex 
pe rts would have had the advantage of actual 
ervice conditions under which to remed i 
defects 

The plans of the Allies called for five nun 
dred squadrons or ten thousand airplane 


more than half of which were to have come 
from America and all to have been under one 
supreme air command. February of 1921 
was the time fixed for a general air offensive 
throughout Central Europe. What it would 
have meant may be inferred from an official 
memorandum as to the detail of attack upon 
the town of Mannheim. 

This city of hundreds of thousands of in- 
habitants was to be visited by twenty squad- 
rons, or four hundred planes, three times a 
day and twice in the course of the night 
until it was done for. 

The machines were to drop high ex- 
plosives and shrapnel. Use of poison 


A gas bombs on a city was not then 


contemplated, but it is not omitted 
from the present plans 
for a future war. It was 
out of those experiments 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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brings to you each season the best fashions 
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To be stylishly dressed 
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— 
THE GRACE OF THE ANTELOPE 


AVE you enviously watched the nimble grace and fleetness of one of Nature’s wild 
creatures darting, leaping, or standing alertly poised for flight? Perhaps you have 
longed to exchange a heavy-footed gait for effortless ease, “the very poetry of motion”. 

























Nature endowed you with the grace of the antelope. This endowment may be preserved | 4 
and possibly regained by the aid of properly constructed footwear. 
> ~ “oa ‘ I 
“Foot Saver” Shoes give perfect ease and the natural accompaniment of grace to all women. | 4 
Firm control of the foot with absolute relaxation are requisites of these scientifically con- 
structed shoes. You will walk in “Foot Savers” with an agility and elasticity you never é 
dreamed of possessing. “Foot Saver” Shoes are as beautiful as they are good, and stylish . 
to the latest decree of Fashion. , 
I 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and Name of Nearest Dealer f 
a 
ry. “ T yr = T | r 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE COMPANY 
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427 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. : 
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World Destruction 


(Continued from Page 116) 


of 1918 that the present plans grew, each 
country working at them on its own hook. 
Even now France could put one hundred 
and twenty squadrons or twenty-four hun- 
dred machines in the air in a few days. 
England now has thirty-five squadrons and 
is building to catch up with France. At the 
present rate of construction in both coun- 
tries this would take ten years. That ac- 
counts for the present demand in England 
for an air force as great as that of any other 
power. They don’t name any other power, 
but they mean France. 

Italy has about thirty-five squadrons and, 
as I have already said, Germany, forbidden 
by the, Versailles Treaty to have any war 
planes at all, is building large numbers of 
machines that may be quickly converted for 
fighting purposes. 

As soon as the development of such prepa- 
ration crystallizes into a policy of any one 
government all the others will follow suit as 
a matter of course, and on the theory that 
each country must be at least as powerful as 
any other the plans of the general staffs call 
for a ten-year building program of substan- 
tially the same magnitude, which will pro- 
duce in each country five hundred squadrons 
or ten thousand planes. 

And there is no agreement or understand- 
ing of any sort existing among the nations 
today which would check such a suicidal pro- 
cedure. They will not agree not to prepare for 
war on such a scale that it is right next door 
to war itself unless they can be assured that 
the United States is with them, to give moral 
substance and stamina to an international 
institution in which their controversies may 
be settled under the rules of reason. 

Each nation’s ten thousand war planes will 
be divided into three main classes, with refer 
ence to size, speed and carrying capacity, 
and in accordance with the particular sort of 
havoc which they are intended to bring 
about and the zones in which they are to op- 
erate. 

There will be one hundred squadrons to 
codperate with infantry and artillery and the 
poison gas forces operating on the ground. 
A certain proportion of these will be amphib 
ious machines with torpedo equipment for 
attack on ships. But all of this will be more 
or less of a survival of old-fashioned warfare. 


The Three Zone Groups 


“THE chief professional interest lies in the 

three zone groups with a total estimated 
equipment for each big power of four hun 
dred squadrons or eight thousand planes di 
vided as follows 

Zone A. Two hundred squadrons, 4000 
machines, each with an attack radius of 300 
miles and carrying capacity for 500 pounds 
of high explosives and poison gas bombs. 

Zone B. One hundred squadrons, 2000 
machines, operating radius for attack 500 to 
600 miles, carrying capacity 800 pounds. 

Zone C. One hundred squadrons, 2000 
machines, radius of attack 1000 miles, carry 
ing capacity one ton. 

In addition to all the Zone A machines in 
existence in France, Italy and England 
today, and built at the outset for military 
purposes, practically all the commercial 
planes now operating on the European air 
routes could be made immediately available 
for war purposes. As a matter of fact they 
are built with such conversion for bomb drop- 
ping distinctly in view as a precaution against 
possible emergency. So there is already a 
sizable equipment of air-war armament. 

The amount of explosives which the four 
thousand machines of the Zone A type in the 
equipment of any one power could drop in a 
single day would be, in the aggregate, one 
thousand tons. Such a squadron, operating 
for example from the English airdromes at 
Croydon, near London, could destroy in three 
days Amsterdam, The Hague, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, Paris, Rheims, 
Rouen, Amiens, Lille and all the French 
channel ports. 

England’s Zone B squadron would have a 
range of destruction including Bremen, Ham 
burg, Kiel, Essen, Cassel, Frankfort, Metz, 
Geneva, Limoges, Lyons, Bordeaux and 


Nantes, to name only the larger cities within 
their six-hundred-mile radius. 


The area reachable for attack by British 
Zone C machines in-a day includes Chris 
tiania, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Dantzic, Ber- 
lin, Leipsic, Warsaw, Budapest, Prague, 
Vienna, Innsbruck, Rome, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Barcelona, Madrid. 

France, operating from St. Omer and 
Nancy with Zone A equipment equivalent to 
that of England, could destroy London, 
Southampton, Folkestone, Dover, all of the 
Rhineland towns of Germany and every city 
in Holland and Belgium. 

With her Zone B squadrons France could 
annihilate Cardiff, Manchester, Live rpor yl, 
Birmingham, in England, and reach practi- 
cally every important city in Germany. 

The area for French Zone C machines in- 
cludes all of the Balkan States, all Italy and 
Poland and everything in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Eventually, when the countries other than 
the United States have solved the problem of 
safety in the use of big dirigibles, there will 
be many such machines capable of carrying 
ten tons of explosives, added to the Zone C 
fleets. England will operate them from India 
and Egypt and thus cover all of the Near 
East. For the same region France will op- 
erate her dirigibles from Syria. 


Wholesale Nassacres 


S FANTASTICALLY horrible as all this 
may seem, and as contrary as it is to the 
assertions of prime ministers and their am- 
bassadors, it is what the general staffs have 
actually put down on paper as the concrete 
results of mathematical and geographical 
studies to ascertain what they can do if they 
are called upon. It is all relevant to the 
question of the United States and the World 
Court, because it suggests the possibilities 
and probabilities of the future alternative to 
peace. 

Plans as to the character of the work each 
zone group will do are as precise as the geo 
graphical areas set down for each to operate in. 

The special job of the four thousand fast 
flying Zone A planes, with their aggregate 
bomb-dropping capacity of a thousand tons 
a day, is to create the no man’s land three 
hundred miles wide, to destroy everything 
possible in that area—life and all the necessi- 
ties and activities of life. The object of each 
country is to create for its own protection on 
enemy territory such a strip of three hundred 
miles in which the enemy cannot operate at 
all. 

For Zone B the main purpose is to destroy 
all methods of communication. The chief 
objectives will be railroad centers, all lines of 
highway, canal and river traffic and supplie 
of food and munitions. 

In Zone (¢ ing 
the morale of the people at the very outset 
of war by wholesale massacres by poison and 
projectiles from the sky, the destruction of 
villages, crops and forests by flam« 


the work is for the crushing of 


towns, 
bombs. 

At the present stage of invention the gas 
most suitable for this Zone C operation is a 
product fatal to both human and plant life, 
and its deadly effect will persist in any area 
where it is used for a fortnight. It has this 
disadvantage, however—a gale of wind will 
offset its staying qualities. 

With such facts and figures on the desks of 
government war-oflice experts the ordinary 
men and women of the world, whether paci- 
fists or militarists, may go as far as they like 
in efforts to conjure up the horrors of the 
next war. They cannot be measured by two 
long thin lines of trenches, with the danger 
and physical agony confined to them and to 
the comparatively narrow zone of destruc 
tion on either side plus the bereavements and 
poverty throughout the population. 

Instead of that the insanity and despair 
of the terror itself will be everywhere—for 
two or three days only, perhaps a week. And 
then, everywhere the stillness and the stench 
of death. 

With a little more time for inventive in 
genuity and the development of machines 
and material, the United States will be in 
Europe’s Zone C and the Atlantic will cease 
to be a barrier for America, as the English 
Channel has ceased to be a protection for 
Great Britain. 
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shops everywhere, 


you can obtain, if you wish: 


Le Parfum Idéal 
Quelques Fleurs 
Mon Boudoir 
Un Peu d’Ambre 


Le Temps des Lilas 


Violette Houbigant 
Coeur de Jeannette 
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Fi en. 4PS there is noone thing so expre ssive 
of a woman’s instinctive taste as her choice of 
perfumes. It is significant that HOUBIGAN1 

perfumes have been preferred always by those 

women of long descent who represented, in 
their tastes and habits, centuries of fastidious 
living. This is quite as true to-day as in the 
years gone by. For, the skill of HouBIGAN1 
has not lessened. Each generation, since the 
founding of this great French House, has but 
brought a finer creative talent to the making 


. ’ . ] 
of perfumes; and HOUBIGANT extraits are stil 


incomparable. All the famous HOUBIGANT 
perfumes and other toiletries are now avail 
able in America. 
HOUBIGANT, © 
Mew Your. t ¥ 19rH Sr. 
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washing machine 
especially for 
the little pieces 


NEW time-saver! A saver of reddened hands 
and tender knuckles! A saver of your dainty 
things to wear and things to beautify your home. 
Poole Jr. does away with wash-basin laundering. Care- 
fully—you might say lovingly —and thoroughly, it does for 
you the washing of all those little things you cannot trust 
to the laundry or even to the family wash tub. Lingerie, 
blouses, handkerchiefs, laces, silk stockings, doilies, cen- 
terpieces, scarfs, children’s dresses, and other articles you 
prize and want to keep from harm 
Poole Jr. is a real washing machine, built on a new prin 
ciple. It is operated by hand but without effort. Each 
turn of the handle sends the clothes swishing through soap 
suds over corrugated surfaces which act as very ge ntle 
wash-boards. A few minutes’ easy turning and all dirt is 
released, leaving the garments clean and white. Hand 
somely finished in white enamel, mounted to sit firmly over 
wash-bowl or table. No complicated mechanism. Noth 
ing to get out of order 


WONDERFUL FOR BABY THINGS 


Every mother of young children should own a Poole Jr 
It will save hours of her time and more than pay for itself 
You can always have plenty of fresh clothes, for it takes 

) little time to wash out each day’s accumulation in the 
nursery. And you can use scalding hot water if you wish 
something impossible when washing by hand 

Though small in size, Poole Jr. will wash a surprising 
number of pieces at one time—seven kiddies’ rompers, for 
instance, or ten of your own waists, or four of Dad’s 
shirts. And any number of little pieces 

Send $7.50 money order or check today and a Poole Jr 
will be shipped you promptly, parcel post prepaid. Your 
money back if you are not delighte 


POOLE ENGINEERING & MACHINE CO. 


Since 1843 Builders of Fine Machinery 


WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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written, corresponds to the submission of 
briefs by counsel. Each side presents its case, 
supported by all significant papers and docu- 
ments. These are submitted to the registrar 
with certified copies. A copy of every docu- 
ment presented by one party is handed to 
the opposing party. 

“Oh, yes,” the American agent objects, in 
effect, to the Court, “all that our opponent 
has claimed concerning the assassination of 
the ambassador may be so, but we have in 
formation that on the day before he was 
killed he appealed in writing to the govern 
ment of our opponent for protection, saying 
that he was well aware that a plot was on 
foot to take his life. No reference is made 
by our opponent to this document. We 
demand that it be produced.” 

The Court is qualified to make such a 
demand. If the other nation refuses to com- 
ply with it formal notice of this refusal is 
taken. From the beginning to the end of 
the trial it is the aim of the tribunal to bring 
all angles and aspects of the case out into the 
light. It is empowered to carry out its aims. 

Before the oral proceedings begin, lists 
of witnesses to be presented by each party 
are filed with the Court, together with the 
particular points in the case to which their 
testimony will refer. The Court decides 
which side shall present its case first, how 
long it shall have for this purpose and how 
the examination of witnesses shall be con- 
ducted. 

The case has been completed. The Presi- 
dent declares the hearing at an end. The 
judges withdraw to consider the judgment. 
Their deliberations are secret and what 
takes place during them remains secret, even 
after the decision is announced. If there is 
a deadlock the President casts the deciding 
vote. 

The judgment handed down gives the 
legal authority upon which it is based and 
is signed with the names of all judges con- 
curring. A minority opinion also sets forth 
the reasoning of the demurrers, and is signed 
by them. 

America’s contention, let us say, is in 
dorsed by the judgment. There is no appeal 
from this decision. It is final, absolute. If 
there is doubt as to its actual meaning the 
Court can elaborate and construe for the 
benefit of the applicant. 

The problem has been solved. The ques- 
tion that threatened to cost millions in lives 
and billions in dollars before it was settled 
has been threshed out, weighed as to its 
merits and judged by law. The actual cost 
has been, by comparison with war debts, 
nothing—only the pay and maintenance by 

America and the other nation of the legal 
delegations sent by each party to argue the 
case before the court. 


~Maimed Before Birth 


*UCH is the fashion in which the Perma 

nent Court of International Justice fun 
tions, when conditions enable it to perform 
its duty perfectly. It is not, however, a per 
fect instrument. It was maimed by the 
League of Nations before it was born. 
Whether it lives to overcome that injury or 
eventually perishes because of one vital 
defect, depends largely upon the support 
accorded it by the world in general and 
America in particular. 

America, which has stood aloof from the 
present World Court ever since its inception, 
because of its alliance with the League of 
Nations, has been more responsible for the 
advancement of the cause of world peace 
than any other nation on the globe. 

America laid the foundation upon which 
the present imperfect court has been erected. 
[wo Americans, Elihu Root and his tech 
nical adviser, James Brown Scott, guided 
the Advisory Committee of Jurists through 
the maze of national prejudices and sus 
picions to what seemed for a moment to be 
a triumph, the end of a long journey. The 
court planned by these jurists was actually 
an elaboration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—powerful, competent and 
with world-wide instead of national juris- 
diction 

Had the Court been constituted as origi- 
nally planned, all nations adhering to it would 


Ora World Gourt 


(Continued from Page 7) 


have been compelled to acknowledge its 
sway. It was not so constituted. It was too 
perfect and potent an instrument as it left 
the jurists’ hands for imperfect and self- 
centered nations to indorse. 

The source of its power lay in Article 34 of 
the Statute drawn up by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. This read: 


Between States which are members of the 
League of Nations, the Court shall have juris 
diction—and this without any special convention 
giving it jurisdiction—to hear and determine 
cases of a legal nature 


The Court was created competent to sit 
in judgment on treaty interpretations, ques- 
tions of international law, alleged breaches 
of international obligations, reparations to 
be made for commission of such breaches. 

All this, remember, “without any special 
convention giving it jurisdiction.” 

This meant that the proposed Permanent 
Court of International Justice was to have 
the same power possessed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It could render 
justice to any nation adhering to it upon that 
nation’s complaint. The injured party could 
appeal to the Court whether the offending 
state was willing or not. This “compulsory 
jurisdiction” was the strong right arm of the 
tribunal. The Assembly and Council of the 
League of Nations, before approving the 
statute, paralyzed that right arm. 


The Ghost of Shantung 


O' ALL the great powers of the earth, 
banded together in this League of 
Nations that was to bring about the millen- 
nium, not one was willing to promise to sub 
mit its future international disagreements to 
an impartial, competent tribunal of justice. 

Japan, it has been said, led the revolt 
against Article 34. The ghost of Shantung 
sat at her shoulder. If the Court were con- 
stituted with Article 34 intact, China might 
at once begin suit for the return of her prov- 
ince and for compensation. Other similar 
ghosts may have haunted the representatives 
of the rest of the great powers. 

Article 34 was eliminated, stricken out of 
the statute, and the strength of the Court 
went with it. This is what was substituted: 


The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all 
cases which the Parties refer to it and all matters 
specially provided for in treaties and conven- 
tions in force. 


“Which the Parties refer to it’? means that 
unless the nations in disagreement have al 
ready determined to agree, the Court has no 
jurisdiction whatever. 

Return for a moment to the hypothetical 
crisis. America is preparing to draw the 
sword and makes a final attempt at amicable 
settlement of her quarrel with a foreign gov 
ernment. 

Let us refer this matter to the World 
Court,’ she proposes. 

“No,” the other power replies, “this is 
not a matter that can be settled in such a 
fashion.” 

It is an old reply. It has presaged most of 
the conflicts of the last century. 

It is significant that the great powers were 
practically unanimous in disapproving Arti- 
cle 34, while many of the minor nations fa- 
vored it heartily. As a sop to these protest- 
ants, the Assembly and Council drew up a 
substitute, optional clause which the powers 
could sign or not as they pleased, when ap- 
proving the protocol that called the Court 
into being. 

By the terms of this optional clause, a na- 
tion can, if it wishes, place itself under the 
“compulsory jurisdiction of the tribunal.”’ 
The signature of these nations proclaim that 
they have recognized “as compulsory, ipso 
facto and without special agreement, in rela- 
tion to any other member or state accepting 
the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the 
Aum... . 

Thus, Article 34 has not been irretrievably 
lost. Nations can, if they wish, recognize the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the tribunal, but 
only in connection with disputes with others 
who have also signed the optional clause. 


(Continued on Page 1217) 
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“I know there will be 
a grease spot.” 


Call for Carter’s Racers. 
Whether it is a grease spot, 
a stain, an ink spot or a 
rust mark, one of them will 
remove it and leave no 
trace of its work—not even 
a ring. 

There is ‘Spotty Racer” 
to take out almost any 
spot. For those that he 
can’t take care of there is 
‘Inky Racer’’ and his 
brother “ Rusty.” 


For complete spot insur- 
ance get the whole Racer 
family from your druggist 
or stationer. If your dealer 

of can’t supply you, write us. 
Send for our booklet ‘Spot 


- Insurance,’’ giving the 
many uses of the Carter’s 
Racers. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


M4 CARTER'S 
* RACERS 














Here’s relief for 
Tired, Aching Feet 


For the instant and permanent relief of 


tired, aching feet, weak ankles, weak 
and broke n down arche s, rheumatic- like pains 


in the legs, corns, callouses, bunions, etc., Dr. 
Scholl's Foot-Eazer is the most practical ap- 
pliance ever devised. 

This appliance is light in weight, springy, 
yet durably made. It equalizes the weight of th 
body by bridging the foot from heel to toe, is 
self-adjusting to give the right pressure at the 
proper place. No larger shoes required 

Go to the shoe or department store featuring 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Service and have 
the foot expert there fit a pair to your feet. 
There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance 
or Remedy for every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, ‘‘The Feet and Their 
Care”, and a free sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino 
pads for corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. C 
Dept. 109, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 








y's JUNG men and young women preferred to earn $25.00 


to $30.00 per week in spare time. $30.00 to $50.00 per 


weekforfulltime. Specialty proposition. Highestclass. Sells 
onsight. Every orderleadstoten more. Established Chicago 


firm. Act quick. Big demand. No experience necessary 


CENTURY ENGRAVING & EMBOSSING COMPANY 
19 So. Wells St 


Chicago, Il. 
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Sturdy, Vigorous 
Junket Fed Babies 


Health authorities the world over 


agree in emphasizing the great food 
value of milk, particularly for the 
children. 
the more easily it is digested, the 
better it is for them. 


They'll tell you, too, that 


Junket made with milk is whole milk in a 


form that is actually better for them because 
the milk has been made more easily digestible by 


wD mu ER 


It is tasty J ye sdrmny in Foe too, so 


hildren enjoy it. 


Let them have plenty of Junket—as dessert 


ifter meals, and plain before going to bed. 
Nothing better to build them up and keep 
hem robust. 


There are so many attractive ways of serv- 
» this wonderful milk food that not alone 
by but the rest of your family will enjoy 
licious Junket. 

Send 4c in stamps for samples of Junket 
preparations. Ask for free booklet,‘* De- 
k Foods and Desserts 


licious Junket Mil 


Te em 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
In Canada—Chr. Hansen's 


Ln ae 

No matter how tarmshed 
Fine for Gold 
Diamonds 
Platinum 


Makes NEW Again 


If your dealer aaelts t Shi-nup 
Silver Cleanser, send us his name 
and 35c for a half pint. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. 

SHI-NUP PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1134 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin y 









a 





EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 
Prepare at home by our 
training course Entire tui 
tion earned in a few weeks 
Increases efficiency and earn- 
ings of practical nurse 
Twenty years of success 
12,000 graduates. Two months 
trial. Send for catalog. 


HE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


15 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Ora World (court 


(Continued from Page 120 


Not a single great power has accepted this 
restricted form of compulsory jurisdiction. 
The nations that have thus confessed their 
faith in law rather than force are: Austria, 
Bulgaria, China, Denmark, Finland, Haiti, 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Uruguay 

Brazil, too, has signed the optional clause 
but with an ironic proviso. Its indorsement 
is not to be considered effective until two of 
the great powers have also signed it. 

When agreement between nations permits 
the tribunal to function, it becomes, tempo 
ee court Un 

there is such an agreement it has no 
authority, except in the: case of disputes be 
tween the little countries that have accepted 
compulsory jurisdiction 

While recognizing the imperfections of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
President Harding has urged that America 
adhere to it. What he has actually proposed 
is that America return to a work in which 
she led for a century and from which she 
turned with the job only half done. 

“The perfected Court,” President Harding 
said early this year, “must be a matter of de- 
velopment. I earnestly commend it because 
it is a great step in the right direction toward 
the peaceful settlement of justifiable ques 
tions. . . . We can do vastly more to 
perfect it in the capacity of an adherent than 
in the aloofness in which we arrogate to our 
self the right to say to the world we dictate 
but never comply.” 

The tribunal is the child of the League of 
Nations. Article 14 of the Covenant pro 
vided for its creation. In addition to its 
judicial functions, it is also legal adviser to 
the League itself. The Assembly and Coun 
cil of the League elect its judges. The ex 
penses of the Court are borne by the League. 
It could not exist if the League did not 

It is the belief of the President and his 
supporters that America can adhere to the 
Court without joining the League. He has 
expressed the hope that through our co 
operation the Court can be made into a more 
powerful and perfect thing 

History and sentiment ally America with 
the present Court. It is the child of the 
League, but it is the grandchild of an Amer 
ican institution. The Permanent Court of 
International Justice is a direct descendant 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
one of the greatest inventions by Americans 

There is no force behind the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but in the hundred and 
thirty six years of its existence, it has been 
called upon to judge one hundred and seven 


cases in which states of the Union or the 
j 


rarily, an 


Union itself have been parties, and no appeal 
to force of arms has ever been taken from it 
verdicts. The issues upon which the ¢ 
War was fought were never submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


Americans in 


Ha: Me (ourt 


Ws? \T is now known as the First He gue 
Peace Conference, called in 1899 by the 
Czar of Russia, became an actual peace con 
ference through the initiative of America. Its 
original purpose was purely to discuss the 
limitation of armaments. John Hay, then 
Secretary of State, instructed the American 
delegation to urge upon the congress the 
establishment of an international tribunal for 
the settlement of international disputes. 

Largely through American effort, the 
so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration 
was established before the conference broke 
up. This is no court, but merely an agency, 
a sort of intelligence office, to which the na 
tions could apply for men to act as arbitrators 
in a quarrel. Each nation adhering to The 
Hague Convention sends to this “intelligence 
office” a list of not more than four of its 
citizens qualified to sit in judgment on inter 
national disagreements 

America’s representatives, are Oscar 5S 
Straus, George Gray, John Bassett Moore, 
now a judge in the World Court, and Elihu 
Root. 

That conference disbanded with the under 
standing that another was to be called within 
the next few years. The Boer War broke al 
most before some of the delegates had re 
turned home. The Boxer trouble followed. 


Russia, whose ruler had called the 
went to war with Japan. 

President Roosevelt initiated the move 
ment for the Second Hague Conference, al 
though the Czar sent out the actual invita 
tions to the powers in 1907. The American 
delegation, headed by Joseph H. Choate, 
was instructed by Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State, to fight for the creation of a permanent 
world court, modeled upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The effort was almost successful 
the conference adjourned, the project had 
been compl ted, save for the important point 
of how the judges to the court were to be 


After this, 
conference, 


Before 


elected. This was left to be settled by diplo 
macy. A date for a third Hague Conference 
was set—1915. 


Then the war god played his trump card. 

The world-court ideal seemed to have been 
buried in the ruins of war when the peace 
delegates assembled at Versailles. In the 
original draft of the League of Nations no 
reference was made to it. Instead, a system 
of arbitration was proposed. 

A cablegram from America to Col. E. 
M. House changed the viewpoint of the 
American delegation and, conceivably, the 
future of the world. It was a long cablegram 
of two paragraphs. Those paragraphs are 
now Articles 13 and 14 of the League of Na 
tions. The man who signed the dispatch was 


Elihu Root. 
How Fudges are Elected 


RTICLE 13 pledged the signatory powers 
to submit to arbitration any dispute 
“which they recognize to be suitable for 
submission to arbitration and which cannot 
be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy.” 
Article 14 was the germ from which the 
present World Court was born. It read 
‘The Council shall formulate and submit to 
the members of the League for adoption plans 
for the establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute 
of an international character which the par 
ties thereto submit to it. The Court may also 
give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the Council or As 
sembly.” 


The Assembly and Council of the League 


elect the judges. The candidates are nomi 
nated by the members of the old “permanent 
court,” the arbitration “intelligence office” 


established by The Hague Conference of 1899 
Each national group in the Court is permitted 


to nominate four men, only two of whom art 


of the group’s nationality 

The list of candidates is voted on sepa 
rately by Council and Assembly The ma 
ority vote of each body is required to elect 
a judge. Only one judge of any nationality 
can be elected If two of the same natio1 
ality receive a majority the eldest is elected, 


the other rejected 

Che present judges are nationals of Spain, 
Italy, Cuba, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Japan, France and 
the United States. The Brazilian judge who 
completed the roster died recently. The 
four deputy judges are Serbian, Norwegian, 
Rumanian and Chinese 

All are elected for nine years and can be 
reélected. At the discretion of the League 
the number of judges can be increased to fif 
teen and the number of deputies to six. The 
President and Vice President of the Court are 
elected by the judges for three-year terms 

Such is the Court that America is urged by 
her President to join. It is an American in 
vention, extended, largely through the effort 
of Americans, to take in the entire world un 
der its jurisdiction, and crippled, either per 
manently or temporarily, by the jealousy and 
fear of the nations of the world 

McKinley and Roosevelt, John Hay and 
Elihu Root, Joseph H. Choate and James 
Brown Scott and other American idealists 
have labored to bring that Court into being 

Eventually, the World Court or its suc 
cessor must develop into the agency that will 
abolish war if humanity is to survive 

The question that Americans must decide 
is whether their nation’s adherence to the 
present imperfect Court can build it up into 
an organization that will avert the next war. 
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Week-end - 





and from week to week 
| this dependable refrigera- 
tion goes On ~ ~ 


ITH KELVINATOR, the 

electric refrigeration for the 
home, you can leave the refriger- 
ator well stocked with perishable 
meats, vegetables and fruits, and 
return after several days’ absence 
to find the food perfectly fresh and 
sound. All the year ’round Kelvin- 
ator supplies dry,even temperature, 





| several degrees colder than ice. For 


table use, it freezes dainty ice 


cubes. It is winning its way into 
homes all over America, because of 
its far more efficient refrigeration, 
and its 


supply you the 


its greater convenience, 


economy. Let us 
names of all owners in your com- 


munity. Please write for literature. 


SALES CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 


KELVINATOR 


2059 Fort Street West 


Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 
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warmed any wife to have heard the positive- 
ness of his affirmative. 

“T knew in half an hour she 
for me.” 

What Mrs. Ford knew I will tell later. 

“Have you ever changed your mind since 
then? Have you ever doubted your choice?” 
What a question to ask a man, any man you 
had just met an hour before! But Mr. Ford 
was a true sportsman, and he answered, and 
again there was that warm sureness in his 
voice that comes from deep down, from the 
heart of a man’s life 

“Never. Never. I was sure from the 
start. And it’s always been that way with 
me since. She had faith,” he pursued, in sum- 
ming up what his wife had meant to his career. 
“She was the believer. I never had a word of 
discouragement from her. Mrs. Ford and I 
always talked things over. She has always 
known what was going on in the factory, and 
sometimes she saw where I had misjudged 
things; but she never told me I was wrong 
or that I would fail. She at all times had 
faith enough in me to know that ultimately 
I would accomplish what I was after. She 
always believed in me. She was never afraid 
for the future. She always stuck by and 
cleared the road.” 

“Cleared the road?”’ 

“What I mean is, when my wife saw that 
I or the boy was due for a fall she cleared 
the way so that we got it. She was wise 
enough to know we must each get our experi 
ence in our own way, so she kept things out 
of our way, let us get the fall that was com 
ing to us, and we were the wiser and the 
better for it in the end.” 

“Clearing the road”’ meant being cheerful, 
seeing that her home was a place in which 
a man renewed his spirit and vitality; it 
meant loving coéperation; it meant feeding 
her husband and family properly and seeing 
to things generally—seeing that nothing 
bothered them, nothing distracted their ener 
gies from their main pursuit. In all these 
ways Mrs. Ford had been a homemaker, had 
“cleared the road.”’ 

“But I thought your wife helped you by 
her advice, by her intuition !”’ 

‘““Never. She never advised me, and if she 
had I wouldn’t have followed the advice 
if I didn’t feel the same way myself. Nobody 
that’s worth while ever took advice. Advice 
never did anybody You can’t learn 
anything by people telling you about it. 
You've got to experience it yourself to really 
get it into your system. All the advice in the 

vorld won’t keep a child from touching a hot 
It’s no good a mother saying feed 

You'll get burned,’ because the chik . loesn 
know the ‘burn’ until he a 
tually puts his hand on the hot stove. Then 
he won’t again He’s had 
his own experience. He knows what ‘burn’ 


was the one 


good. 


Stove 


- 


sensation ol 
go near the stove 


means 

‘““My wife never kept us back from experi 
ence. The woman who is constantly advising 
her family and shielding them from hurt only 
weakens them in the end. What is a home 
anyhow? Not just four walls closing you in 
from the world. A home is the place where 
you get your finest experience. It is the 
place where you grow, where you do the 
things that give you the strength and in- 
spiration to go on with your work.” 


His Opinion of Women Workers 


tye Mr. Ford didn’t mean by that that a 
home was the place to which a man brings 
his business worries. 

“A man that comes home and buries him- 
self in work he should leave in his office is a 
fool. He neglects his family and makes 
human exchange impossible in his home. He 
defeats the purpose of a home. He destroys 
something that is bigger than his office 
affairs 

“Being married is a full-time job. It 
ought to be recognized as the best career for 
a woman, because it’s the most natural one, 
and women ought to be trained for it instead 
of slipping into it in the haphazard, senti 
mental fashion they do now. How many 
girls really know how to cook—not how to 
make fancy dishes, but how to make the 
right kind of food for differently constituted 
people? I don’t consider a woman a good 


Henry Ford and the Believer 


(Continued from Page 8) 


cook who feeds her husband the most de 
liciously prepared meat courses when meat 
is a poison to his particular system.” 

By this time Mr. Ford was expressing him 
self with no hesitation, in his enthusiasm 
changing from his chair to a more comfort 
able, if unconventional, perch on the low 
radiator by the wide window. There were 
times when we sat silent minutes at a stretch 
while he mused over the things we were talk- 
ing about. Talking with him was in reality 
working things out, slowly but surely, and 
to their ultimate reaches. He is not fluent 
His mind moves in jerks, but with audacity 
It strikes at the root reasons for things. We 
drifted into talking about women generally. 
I had been investigating the extent to which 
women in industry can really be reckoned 
with as a permanent part of the creative end 
of industry. What had been their history in 
the Ford plants? Mr. Ford was free of the 
small prejudices that would put women in 
certain definite and limited patterns of occu- 
pation. But 

“T have given women every chance to de- 
velop in our organization,” he went on. “TI 
don’t know why it is, but they don’t get very 
far. I’ve got some women in the drafting de- 
partment. That takes scientific training, and 
you'd think they’d be interested in every 
branch of our work here. They do their own 
job well, yet I can’t talk to them about any 
other part of the work. They don’t seem to 
be interested in anything but the one thing 
they’re doing. They don’t seem to know any 
technical terms that lie outside their job. 
The men are different. They’re on their toes, 
finding out things all the time. You can talk 
to them, and find them intelligent about the 
whole industry.” 


The Best Job fora lVYoman 


HERE’S no point women couldn’t get 

to, if they wanted to, in this organiza- 

tion. We have plenty of room for able women, 
and I’m giving all the women we have a 
chance to develop. I’ve got departments 
here where all the work is done by women 
“You'd be interested in our village indus 
tries, because they affect homes and there 
fore women. I’m establishing factories in 
small communities in the state, where the 
husbands, wives and children can find em 
ployment without leaving the farms and 
crowding into cities with all their social ill 
nesses. They can do their farm work when 
the season is on, and work in the factory in 
off seasons. Anything that keeps women and 
men from the unnatural life of cities means 
happier families, healthier families. I con 
sider women only a temporary factor in 
industry. Their real job in life is to get mat 
ried, have a home and raise a family. I pay 
our women well, so that they can dress at 
tractively and get married. Lots of them 
have been married—to our men,” he added 
and smiled with pleasure. “The sooner they 
get married, the happier I am about them.” 

“ But this involves considerable labor turn- 
over.” 

‘That doesn’t bother me at all,” said Mr. 
Ford. “I'll stand the turnover if it makes 
people change to something that brings them 
greater happiness, and the women will find 
more of that in marriage than they will in 
any other job.” 

It was getting late and the sun was setting 
and there was a train to catch. Mr. Ford 
and his wife were leaving town to visit some 
mines he had just bought in Kentucky. 
Through the window we could see the engine 
puffing out of the yards with his special car, 
that was to be attached to an outgoing train 
down in the city station. There were hurried 
good-bys. He would speak to Mrs. Ford 
about me. She had never been interviewed 
and vowed she never would be; but this was 
different, was helpful, wasn’t sensation mon- 
gering, and he’d speak to her that night on 
the way to Kentucky, although she’d decide 
for herself. He’d tell me when they got back. 
And we both raced for our trains 

I'd like to say this as the salient impression 
from my contact with Henry Ford—the great- 
ness of himself and his success is ali American. 





No other country on earth could produce 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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A desk section—your office | \x 
° in the kitchen. { 


A clock—to call you when |¥ 
t ainly the roast is done ky 
BY A mirror (beveled plate me 
Boos glass) forahasty glance when | 
pr the door bell rings. 
| An electric light—why | 
work in your own shadow? w 
An extra socket—for your | yke S 
electric iron, toaster, percola- et.\" 
4¢ tor, or grill. 3 3 t 
A disappearing ironing | : 
board—a touch brings it out por day) 
in just the right position. pave 
A Katchall—of enameled fut- 
\you metal for refuse. pee !,00t* 
: aane ac A swinging Stool—rest iss scuit 
while you work. of 
An Arcade Crystal Coffee Bo 
c4@ Mill—preserve the aroma; 
- | grind coffee only as needed. |S 


A cabinette top section— | 
so Dorothy Boone may fit 
under a window or shelf. 

Two new Boone sisters 
have just made their debut. 
Barbara Boone—lke Helen 
Boone except without the 
ironing cok Alice Boone— 
like Mary Boone except that 77 
it has nested drawers and no | 
ironing board. 2 
And Boone Cabinets | 5 
continue to improve. Anew & ° prt 
roller bearing extension tab!e cra it 
top, with a new feature that 3 Cc 
revents bulging of the stain- nase 
ess Porceliron top, will de- gre 
"light you. se 
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You wouldn’t appear at breakfast 


with your hair in curlers 


DecipeEDLY not. Emphatically not. 


You wouldn’t dream of such a thing. 
Why ? Because it isn’t proper? 
Not at all 


You wouldn’t, because curlers are 


that’s not the point. 


unbecoming. 


You'd look a fright. 


It’s your pride. You want your 
friends to see you at your best, and 
you're right. 


But how about appearing at your 


best in the letters you write! 
What impression of you does your 
tationery carry to your friends? 
\re you sure your letters do not 
picture you as unbecomingly as you 


think curlers would? 


Girls who know the value of look 
ing fresh, dainty, chic, often hastily 
scrawl an acceptance note on showy, 
cheap paper, ask a favor on a sheet 
torn from a scratch pad, use an en- 
velope that doesn’t match or shapes 
that 


and shades of paper fashion 


loesn’t recognize 


And these things “place” a girl just 
as surely as bad dressing. 


They lay her open to misjudg- 
ment just as unfairly. They some- 
times cost her the acquaintance of 
people she would like to know. 


Begin now to form the habit of 
using letter paper that is as smart, 
correct and dainty as yourself. Such 
a paper is Eaton’s Highland Linen. 
It is pretty, inexpensive, made in 


all the correct shades and shapes. 


If there is anything you would 
like 


invitations, 


to know about such things as 


acceé ptan¢ €s,. regrets 


. 


bread-and-butter letters, visiting 


cards, etc., write me. Or, send me 
fifty cents and I will mail you my 
book, ‘“Correct Social 


spondence, answers 


Corre 
which every 
such question, together with usable 
samples of Eaton’s Highland Linen. 


- fle Karr 
Crete “ x 


Addres mein care of 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Katon’s Highland Linen in five smart en- 


velope styles and all the fashionable shades 


may be bought wherever stationery is sold. 


Style 1s a greater Social Asset 


than beaut y 


Faron, CRANE& PikeECO 





Sponsors for correctne 


; 
sin Lorre Spo NACNCE 


NEW YORK-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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him. He actually believes in democracy. He 
actually believes in peace, in equality, in 
honesty, in love between humans and be 
tween nations, and what his ‘enemies accuse 
him of is his living faith in these things in 
terms of actual deeds. 


Mrs. Ford—the Believer 


PRING was in the air when I came back 

to Dearborn a few weeks later. The gate 
keeper, apprised of our coming, lifted his hat 
passed the lodge 
On we went through fields 
just breaking into green. 

The car stopped at a 
low, wide pergola, leading 
to doors already held open. 
We walked through, and 
coming toward us with 
warmth in her manner 
was a little woman whom 
I instantly sensed to be 
Mrs. Ford. “Come right 
through to the sun porch,” 
she said, and led the way 
through a wide hall filled 
with flowers, pleasant 
paintings and dark, shin- k 
ing furniture to a wide 9 
room framed its whole 
height in glass. 

I wish that every woman in the land could 
have seen her as she sat with me there in 
the sun porch—especially women working 
in factories and offices, women lonely on 
farms, all the women who dream the eternal 
feminine dream of what they would do and 
how they would look if riches came to them. 

Riches had come to Mrs. Ford—riches be 
yond the imaginings of most gorgeously 
abandoned dreaming; yet here sat a little, 
alert woman, past middle age, looking much 
younger than her years, and wearing what 
your mother is probably wearing at this mo 
ment—a little dark blue crépe de chine dress; 
you could buy its like in almost any depart 
ment store, and for a modest sum; black 
silk stockings of rather heavy weave, and no 
finer than those you wear to work; conserva 
tively cut black oxfords. An eyeglass hung ona 
piece of black ribbon; just think, not even 
on a chain of gold or platinum or diamonds, 
which she could certainly have had for the 
mere writing of a check; and on her well 
formed wrist another piec e of black grosgrain 
ribbon, binding a simple little watch. It 
might have been of platinum; it probably 
was of silver. I can’t tell them apart. 

I don’t remember the color of Mrs. Ford’s 


as we 


eyes But they are dark and alert, wide 
open, with a lilt of brightness in them. They 
are appraising eyes, too, yet sweet eyes, and 
steady and clear, like her husband’s. The 


; 


strain of years of battling for an idea has told 
more heavily on Mr. Ford than it has on his 
wife. His hair, thick gray; 
is still dark brown, simply parted and combed 
back. Lines are only dawning on Mrs 
Ford’s rounded face; they are deeply etched 
in the skin of his, and his eyes are more 
deeply sunk. Both have determined noses, 
hers more alert in the curve of the nostril, 
his a little less certain, less alert. 

Mrs. Ford was explaining why she had 
consented to the interview. ‘I detest all 
these stories about us. It seems to me people 
would get so tired they would rise up and put 
a stop to them. I don’t know where they 
come from. So many are made up of whole 
cloth.” 

I told Mrs. Ford something of my talk 
with her husband, told her he had said it had 
been love at almost the first sight with him. 
She flushed. ‘He shouldn’t have told you 
that. It may have been with him; it wasn’t 
with me. He made absolutely no impression 
on me. And I didn’t see him again until a 
year later, when I met him at another party. 
Then he did leave a mark. I remember I 
went home and told my parents about him.”’ 

“In what way did he impress you?” 

“Well”—she hesitated—“‘he was so dif- 
ferent from all the other young men I had 
known. You know how they are, talk about 
how good the music is and all that sort of 
thing. He didn’t. I remember he showed 
me a watch that he’d fixed himself to tell sun 
time and standard time; standard time was 


he rs 
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(Continued from Page 122) 





just coming in then, and he explained how 
he’d done it. I remember going home and 
telling how sensible he was, how serious 
minded. That was the beginning We 
waited three years and married.” 

“You could wait that long?” 

“Yes. We had that patience and control 
in us. For another thing, circumstances 
forced it; we had to wait until Mr. Ford’s 


father could give us one of his farms.” 
From what I had heard around Dearborn 
about 


her astuteness, I wondered whether 

Mrs. Ford had ever had 

longings for a career out 
side her home. 

But the answer came 

quickly with a shake of 


her head: ‘‘No, no. 
Motherhood is the best 
career. Careers are all 


right, but somehow it al- 
ways seemed unnatural to 
me to see a woman of forty 
without children,although 
she may be worthy and 
have been of use to the 
world.” 

Mr. Ford had said that 
good cooking was the big- 
gest part of a woman’s 
job. But pie, forinstance, 
might be bad for one’s 
family’s digestion, yet many a woman made 
it just the same, for the good it did their dis 
position. Couldn’t it be that way with other 
foods? Did she see a woman's temptation to 
coddle her way into her husband’s favor? 

Mrs. Ford agreed again with her husband, 
then laughed and leaned forward. ‘‘ You know 
there’s even a scientific, healthful way to 
make pie. And I’ve always had it made that 
way. I call it ‘bird’s-nest pie.’ It’s quite 
simple. You fill a deep pan with the sliced 
apples, sprinkle them with nutmeg or any 
thing else you prefer, cover the dish with a 
sour-cream batter and put it in the oven to 
bake. When it’s done turnit intoadish; the 
wonderfully browned batter is on the bot 
tom, and the apples, cooked to perfection, 
heaped on top. It’s delicious; and it looks 
just like a bird’s nest.” 


She Always Waited on Him 


VERY able wife has secret little ways of 

managing her husband. A woman had to 
manage her husband wisely indeed to earn 
from him the name of Believer. The sum of 
the spiritual values expressed in that name 
must have been made up of the little every 
day acts of living that can drive a woman 
to distraction with their sameness; it must 
have been made up of the small human trials 
of any household transmuted into finer val 
ues. I knew what “clearing the road’’ meant 
to Mr. Ford. How was it accomplished in 
actual ways and means? 

“‘T always waited meals for my husband,”’ 
Mrs. Ford told me. ‘‘He’d be interested in 
something he was doing. The dinner hour 
would go by, the food grow cold. But I let 
it grow cold. He said he didn’t mind what he 
ate or whether it was cold; so I didn’t. I 
learned to like cold food. But I never sacri- 
ficed my child to it. He had his meals on 
the dot. 

“Mr. Ford has always been a frail man. 
He wasn’t careful with his food. Sometimes 
he’d be such a long while between meals 
he’d be too hungry or too tired to eat prop 





erly. And the cold food! He’s paying 
for it now. Well, we suffer if we abuse our 
selves. That’s the best teacher. 


‘And I never went to bed until Mr. Ford 
did. He’d be working hard at some problem, 
sometimes up until twelve or one o'clock. 
Somehow it didn’t seem fair to leave him 
that way, so I’d sew or read—do anything 
to keep him company until he was tired 
and ready to rest. 

“T’ve always waited on Mr. Ford. At 
first because it was a pleasure. I loved to do 
it. Later it became a habit. I wait on him 
even now. Mr. Ford is a careless man. He’s 
a clean man, as you see, but he’s careless. 
He'll drop his collar and his clothes about 
anywhere, and I have to go picking up after 
him.” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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LUXURIOUS, DURABLE, FASHIONABLE— yet Economical 


\ fen RS of America’s finest furni 
: ture use Chase VELMO to add 
the final touch of luxurious richness 
to their productions and to assure the 


purchaser long and satisfactory service. 


Leading decorators recommend the use 
of Chase VELMO to their most fastid- 
ious and discriminating clients. From 
among the vast array of rich colorings 
and attractive patterns they are certain 
to find exactly the one which harmo- 
nizes with the general decorative 
scheme and which embraces the ideas 
of decorator and client. 


Conscientious upholsterers, when their 
advice is sought, recommend Chase 
VELMO. From experience they know 
that no other material will wear so well 


L. C. CHASE & Co., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


New York 
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and so long, and that complete satis- 


faction is certain because the colors are 


suaranteed to be fast. 


Chase VELMO is the luxurious, durable 
Mohair Velvet upholstery fabric as 
perfected by Sanford Mills—the world’s 
largest weavers of this material and the 
oldest in America. Its premier quality 
has made it the world’s standard. Ask 
your furniture dealer, your decorator, 
or your upholsterer for Chase VELMO. 
The name and trade-mark, stamped on 
the back of every yard, are your assur- 
ance of definite value. 
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deep, \vory, Bright Yellow, Gray and 
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Aluminum and Flat Black. 
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Hténry Ford and the Believer 


(Continued from Page 124) 


“Have 
mindful?” 

“T don’t say anything about it. I don’t 
scold, because I learned long ago that wouldn’t 
help. He’d just go ahead and do it anyhow, 
because his mind is full of bigger things, and 
he’s not conscious of what he’s doing. 

“I’ve never had anything in the house too 
good to use, as you can see.” She waved her 
hand toward the simple furniture. ‘ Mr. 
Ford doesn’t believe in having things just to 
look at. I had a beautiful polished table and 
found him putting his feet on it, time and 
time again. There’d be fearful scratches on 
it. It wrenched my heart—you know how 
it is if you have a house—but I never said a 
word. I’ve learned to keep quiet. 

‘Sometimes it has been very hard. But 
forbearance, faith and sympathy—these are 
the most important wifely qualities. It 
hasn’t come easily. But I had the faith. I 
always knew Mr. Ford would come out right 
in the end. And forbearance—there were 
times when I couldn’t understand what Mr. 
Ford was doing. The hardest was at the 
time of the Peace ship. But I had learned to 
be silent, to forbear and have faith. Friends 
came to me and begged me to dissuade him 
from going. But I wouldn’t. I knew he 
must do what seemed the thing to do. He 
called me up from Washington and said 
‘We're going to Europe,’ but I said, ‘ Not I.’ 
I have my boy, and my duty was to him as 
well as to my husband. I didn’t want the 
ocean to separate us. If anything happened 
to us he would be alone. I wouldn’t go— 
but let’s not talk about it. . . . He went 
and, though everything in me was against his 
going, I helped him go.” 

Forbearance, faith, sympathy— Mrs. Ford 
had met her greatest trial and surmounted it. 

They say Mr. Ford wants to be President, 
but I have a suspicion that his wife has 
doubts about it. She long ago learned, how- 
ever, to keep quiet and let life work itself 
out. She explained more of her home life: 
‘“A woman puts her life into being a home 
maker. It’s not a time-schedule job, the 
most important part of it. I saw to it that 
Mr. Ford was never bothered by anything, 
that his energy wasn’t wasted on things that 
could as well be done by others. . . . No, 
that’s not being a slave,” she answered my 
interruption. “It’s part of the woman’s job. 
I had my job just as he had his. 

“Even now—I work three times harder 
now than I did before all this came to us. 
People think we were dreadfully poor and 
went without things to get ahead. That’s 
wrong. His people and mine were well-to-do. 
We never wanted for anything. 

“‘We can’t go out as much as we did. 
People are always stopping Mr. Ford asking 
for a million dollars or a job or something. 
We had to move out here to the country so 
Mr. Ford could get some rest. In the city 
people were sitting on our doorstep, ringing 
the bell, telephoning, telegraphing; there was 
no peace to be had until we came here.” 


Still Hard at Work 


ERE was peace indeed. Quietness, the 
wide, blue sky, and the little river wind- 
ing pleasantly and shining in the sun. Here 
are two people getting on in years, with all this 
wealth in their laps. You’d think they’d rest. 
They certainly deserve it; they certainly 
could afford it. Yet they work harder to be 
worthy of their great responsibilities than 
most of us do to earn our living. Mrs. Ford 
and Mr. Ford are constantly improving 
their minds. They don’t stop. Evenings she 
reads aloud to him, and they have just 
finished reading Knut Hamsun’s Growth of 
the Soil and Wells’ Outline of History. 
“Ves, I work three times harder than I did 
before all this came,’’ Mrs. Ford continued; 
“and I know other women who work hard. 
Yet what is it compared with what our moth- 
ers did? Mr. Ford’s mother had six children 
Just think what it meant to cook and clothe 
and care for them and a house where every- 
thing had te be done by hand. And to think 
that there are in this land thousands and 
thousands of women who must still go 
through all this drudgery. Yet it kept them 
healthy and sane, and did as much for the 
children. 


you tried to make him more 


“And the way they disciplined their chil 
dren! Sometimes even a spanking is neces 
sary, but I was fortunate with my son. | 
could reason things out with him. You can’t 
do that with some. One must use different 
methods with different children.” 

Talking of children led, as all conversa- 
tions do these days, to talk of the younger 
generation. Here, like Mr. Ford, her point 
of view was refreshingly generous and under- 
standing. 

“The fault is with the parents, not with 
the children. I enjoyed Miss Crothers’ pa Ly 
in the JouRNAL so much, because it told the 
truth about flappers. Times are different, 
and manners are different, and if children are 
more free it is because they must be so, be- 
cause they know so much more than we did. 

“Parents don’t try to understand their 
children. They think that if they have a 
comfortable home the children should stay 
in them. They can’t. The automobile, the 
moving pictures and country clubs and all 
sorts of things that mean life to this genera- 
tion have come into the world, and the 
youngsters are only using them. Life has 
gone out of the home. If we helped our chil- 
dren more with their problems, didn’t scold, 
and didn’t antagonize them, we would have 
more success with them.” 


‘Always Thinking of AGy Husband” 


O MANY mothers think that they’ve 

made a home when what they really have 
is four walls inclosing too much cleanliness 
and too much order. A woman can be too 
clean, youknow. Hergreed for cleanlinesscan 
drive her husband out to the friendly club, 
where he can drop ashes where he will and 
stick his feet up on the furniture; it can drive 
children to more questionable places, but 
where scratching the polish on the floor isn’t 
the most important question of the evening. 
The wise wife knows that she can skimp on 
her housekeeping if only she’s very careful 
about her home-keeping, and that means be 
ing cheerful and generous and understanding 
of your husband and your children; it means 
having fun in the home, planning for things 
that will make your children want to stay 
home because home is so interesting. C hil- 
dren as well as grown-ups must grow; they 
will inevitably go where they can get growth, 
and a woman’s job is to see that they get as 
much of it in the home as is possible.”’ 

Mrs. Ford’s eyes were alive with interest 
as she spoke. She shares with Mr. Ford a 
same faculty of getting excited over an ide 
and her many interests demand thinking new 
things all the time. She is active in all the 


progressive women’s affairs in Detroit and 
in the home she maintains for unmarried 
mothers. “It is extraordinary,” she said, 
“to see the change in the attitude of these 


girls to their offspring after they have been 
moved out of a narrow detention house in the 
city to the comfortable farmhouse and the 
trees and grass of the country. Something 
natural, consoling, courageous goes out of 
their country surroundings into the girls. In 
the city home they would leave their chil 
dren, regarded them as a misfortune, but 
now 90 per cent of them want to keep 
their children. They have courage for the 
future; they have the courage to bear their 
motherhood. 

“T can’t understand why such poor crea- 
tures are censured. How can anyone forget 
that a mother is a mother? How can society 
harry them? Persecute their children? Keep 
them from a chance at a decent job? Where 
are the fathers? They are equally guilty, yet 
how lightly they escape the burden of their 
deeds. This is a serious problem, and one for 
all women to look into.” 

As I rose to go Mrs. Ford led me to the 
library, comfortable and remote in its rose- 
pink furnishings. I exclaimed at its delight- 
ful furnishings, its remoteness—a place to 
brood in. 

“It is lovely,” Mrs. Ford agreed. ‘“‘ But 
I’m going to take everything out of the room 
and fix it up as an office for Mr. Ford. He 
wants a room where he can be shut off from 
everything, and this is the only room in the 
house I can cut off.” 

“Always thinking of Mr. Ford.” 

“Yes, always thinking of my husband.” 
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basket? Vo! 


HEY’RE Parker- 

Knit School Stock- 
ings and 50% heavier in 
knee, heel and toe! 









They’re trim looking and 
true to size—you haven't 
seen such valuein children’s 
hose for years. Send 35c if 
your de -aler cannot supply 
you, for sample pair, giving 
size and choice of black or 


cordovan. 
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rowing baby if it 
\’ has loving care, 


proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


‘New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
kind. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 

















fants mplete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 
bat baskets, hundreds of nex essary articles for mother 
and e baby Suggestions ar nformation on care and 


feeding of the baby of practical value to 
mother, Copy sent free on request 


the expectant 








FREE Sample Case 


contains samples of the famous 

NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 
i sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
| known; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
| nainsook, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
| 17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

Complete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 
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High School Course 
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two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 
the leading professions This and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 9) 


with the making of pictures, they can know 
nothing of the discomforts often amounting 
to actual hardship which the actors and crew 
frequently have to endure—the long, tiresome 
hours, the taking of scenes in all kinds of 
weather, the strain of unremitting concentra- 
tion and wearisome repetition. Some scenes 


actually have to be taken as many as sixty 


times, until the actor is not only near distrac- 
tion with the monotony of it but anxious for 
fear that his working out or original concep- 
tion of the character may be lost. 

Through my mail and the editorials of the 
press I have received countless requests to 
essay a mature réle. With this in mind 
Faust was seriously considered and pre- 
pared; but when the scenario was completed 
the character seemed much too tragic for 
me to attempt at this time. People do not 
expect such a somber story from me, and to 
jump at once from the parts I have taken 
to that of Marguerite in Faust is altogether 
too abrupt a change to make. Adapting and 
modifying this famous classic to meet my 
needs was of course out of the question. 
Incidentally, I am looking forward to doing 
one tragedy in the not too remote future— 
Romeo and Juliet. 

In my as yet unnamed picture I feel that 
I have the best cast that has ever been 
associated with me. Mr. Holbrook Blinn, 
whose greatest recent success has been in his 
performance in The Bad Man, is devoting his 
days to the portrayal of the king in our pro- 
duction while going on with his stage play 
in one of the Los Angeles theaters at night. 
Irene Rich is to impersonate the queen and 
George Walsh the hero. I take the part of a 
little street singer, one of four children of 
a poor family. While I still play the part of a 
young girl, it is a distinct departure from the 
little-girl ré6les with which I have been asso- 
ciated in the past. I wear my hair up 
throughout the production with the excep- 
tion of one scene. 


Give Up the L£ittle-Girl Riles? 


SEEM to be leading myself voluntarily to 

that question which I have been asked so 
many times by others: Am I going to grow 
up? I would be grieved to think that I am 
giving up the little-girl réles forever. They 
have been so closely associated with my 
career and have meant so much to me that so 
long as I feel that I can play them convince 
ingly, I shall hope to return to them from 
time to time if the proper story offers itself. 
I have always considered the story the prin- 
cipal thing and my own rdle in it as of sec- 
ondary importance. Perhaps the reader will 






have difficulty in believing this, but I mean 
it quite sincerely. 

Sometimes after a hard day’s work it de- 
presses me when I realize that our pictures, 
in which we strive so hard for real artistic 
achievement, may not last very long. I feel 
confident that the whole method of picture 
making will change so much in the next ten 
to fifteen years that the ones we are doing 
now will be hopelessly antiquated then. 

Just at present the thing that the screen 
lacks most is stories. The classics have been 
done and so has contemporary fiction. Many 
of these can be done over and much better 
than they have been, but situations and 
stories which have been done require new 
treatment, and the screen needs urgently, in 
addition to stories, people who can give the 
old material new methods of treatment. 


People Want Truth and Beauty 


DO not know where the future writers of 

the screen are to come from, but I think 
that they will probably come from within the 
industry. Many novelists and playwrights 
have been attracted by the opportunities of 
the pictures. It is not only a financial op- 
portunity, but the unlimited scope and wide 
stage obviously permit that many things 
which cannot be done in the theater be put 
upon the screen. Then, too, the pictures 
afford a chance to blend several of the 
arts—story-telling, painting, acting and, in 
exhibition, music—certainly a fascinating 
opportunity for any creative artist. 

One of our difficulties in getting stories to- 
day is that our following is so large that it is 
difficult to please them all. A story must, for 
these vast audiences, be simple, and yet, if 
it is too elementary, a large part of the 
audience will be several jumps ahead. No 
magazine or newspaper ever had a circula- 
tion so large as the clientele we must play to. 
It is as if we were trying to edit a magazine 
which has the purposes and scope of ten or 
twelve different special-appeal publications 
rolled into one. We are for the household, 
for the children, for the fiction lover, for the 
person who wishes to see only fact, for the 
person who wants a little scandal and for the 
mind which is tired and must be entertained 
in spite of itself. If our picture has simple 
truth and beauty we can hit most of these 
people; but simplicity, truth and beauty are 
not acquired readily. 

Our friends and sometimes we ourselves 
want to do subtler things in the pictures. 
We are picture-wise and plot-weary, but if 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Barrymore, 
whom Neysa McMein, the 
eminent artist, recently pro- 
claimed one of America’s 
most beautiful women, says: 


“Each tiny flake of the 
elusively fragrant Day 
Dream Powder is held in 
place as if by the loving 
touch of fairy hands. It 


stays on.’ 









Stew, 
BOUDOIR 
CREATIONS 
“Yhe Girt You 
Cant Forget” 
Bo - 
"Send 25c—and your dealer’s 


name—for the Day Dream 
“Acquaintance Box” (contain- 
ing the Perfume, Face Powder, 
Poudre Creme, Cold Cream 
and Soap). Address Dept. LJ. 
STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Creator of Sadira and l’Amusette 
Established 1855 
Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 
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Ri — OLSON 
Laxurious, Up-to-Date Rugs 


At Half the Riloe) 


Write today for beautiful book 
in colors on “‘Rugs and Home 
Arrangement.” Describes the 
OLSON patented process by 
which we reclaim the materials in 


Your OLD RUGS 


Carpets and Clothing 


First, we clean, picker, card and 
bleach your material, then 
dye and weave it into fash- 
ionable one and two-toned new 
: Rugs, any color, any size—seam- 

less, firmly woven, rich-toned rugs that rival the high- 
rade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will stand the 

nardest wear. In use in over one million homes. 
FREE TRIAL—If not satisfied, we pay you for your 
material. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 
ook i thew of suggestions. Write 

FRE B L Book in Colors. ay! We pay express 
freight, or parc or ~~} 4 charges from all 

states. You can still order at lowest prices in years. 
























(Largest rug factory in world dealing direct with home) 
\ olson Rug Co., Dept. H30, 36 Laflin St., Chicago 




















YOU CAN END 
Your garter worries with the 
Cord Slide 


Wilson Garter 


And you will give your child 
greaterease, greater pleasure 
health. The Wilson outwears 
3 or 4 ordinary pairs, does not 
tear hose tops or waists. Saves 
darning, saves worry, saves 
money 

Shoulder Style for boys and 
girls, 1 to 16 years, white or 
black web, 50c. Give age 
Women’s sizes, same style, for 
home, athletics or maternity 
wear, 85c. Bust sizes. 
Money Back if not the best 
ever. At dealers’ or we send 
post paid at price given 


M. WILSON co. 


Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.0ff. 101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 
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Watch It Clean 
the Toilet Bowl 














Watch its work! Sprinkle Sani-Flush 


into the toilet bowl. Follow directions 


on the can. Flush! 


Watch every stain, discoloration, in- 
crustation disappear. how the porce- 
lain shines. No scrubbing. No scouring. 





Sani-Flush is made for just this purpose. 

It cleans closet bowls. It cleans and 

purifies the hidden, unhealthful trap. It 

destroys all foul odors. It will not harm 

y plumbing connections. There is nothing 


else like Sani-Flush. 


9 Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 
bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. Price, 25c. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents : Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd 


Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bow ls Without Scouring 





























































IDDIE-KOOP 
Kippir-KO® prices 
bane Reduced to $14.75 Up (Freight Extra) 
° Crib— —Bassinet— Playpen 
rice —<_ , For the Cost of One Article 
‘ «| Kiddie-Koop has ten 
ul book r years’ success. Thou 
| some ol sands of mothers appre 
bes the _«| ciate that it not only 
eas by saves time and worry 
terials in but much money spent 
' for separate articles 
UGS & From bassinet days 
. through crib and play- 
thing Junior Size pen years, the Kiddie- 
,card and in Bassinet Koop is used day and 


erial, then 
into fash- 
oned new 
re —seam- 
| the high- 
stand the 
m homes. 


u for your 
E WEEK. 


> . . 
Position night, indoors and out. 


Folds 8 inches Wide 
To Carry Anywhere 
Strong frame, screened 
sides— woven wire springs 
—best quality mattress 
—raise and lower to two 
positions—rubber tired 
swivel wheels—folding 


ons. Write features—make Kiddie- 
y | an da Koopof exceptional value. 
| from al Be sure to write for 


sin years. 


vith home) 
Chicago 
eee 
i END 


ies with the 


“Kiddie-Koop Ad- 
vantages”. If your 
dealer can not sup- 
ply, send us his name 


"§ E.M. Trimble Mig.Co. 
431 Central Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(lech te & this name- 
on Kiddie-Koop. 
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or maternity wit, Gils austen Gpeaaeee 
at tie bes "HEGER'S SONG RESTORER 


not pres = The Beneficial Treat 

OF 7 SEND TEN CENTS SILVER FORTRIAL BOX AND BOOK 
e given. ON THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF BIRDS. 
SON CO. E HEGER PRODUCTS CO. 
rokee, lowa ESTABLISHED 1892 ST. PAUL, MINN. 








My Own Story 


(Continued from Page 128) 


we lost sight of our public we would turn out 
pictures that would appeal to a limited few. 

The simple story is, Tom sure, the best for 
our purposes, and I believe that oftenest the 
public will respond to the Cinderella plot 
or the type of story in which the poor or neg- 
lected girl gets her chance and gets to the 
top. I think that the pictures have too often 
gone away from this idea and have had too 
many supposedly grand persons and too 
many butlers and footmen. The story of 
the small town or the characters that give the 
spectator the feeling of kinship are, I am cer 
tain, not only the most successful but the 
most enduring. 

It is constantly said that the news pictures 
or records of actual happenings are the most 
interesting things that the film offers. I 
think that this is often true, but I believe 
that this quality of authenticity which is 
lacking in many of our picture dramas could 
be obtained if there were greater prepara- 
tion. It has been found that, except in a few 
cases, better work can be done right here in 
California than by sending a company of 
actors to the actual location of the story. 
There is little use sending a company, for 
instance, into a tropical country where the 
buildings are all white and the glare from 
them in the sun will preclude the chance of 
good photography. 

But if authors were sent to the locale of a 
story that was to be filmed next year or the 
year after, a great deal of material, a knowl- 
edge of types, architecture, customs and 
even photographs could be obtained which 
would be of tremendous help and give a real- 
ity that does not now exist. It is foolish for 
authors to sit in Hollywood studios and write 
of sweat-shop or slum conditions in New York. 

It would seem to me that one fairly good 
guess as to the future of the pictures would 
be that they would be like Nanook of the 
North. The man who took this went up 
and lived with the Eskimos for about two 
years. He obtained pictures of actual every- 
day existence. 

The screen must reveal life much more 
than the stage. A woman could not play 
Rostand’s L’Aiglon in the pictures. You can- 
not take a young man and put a gray wig 
and a beard on him and get him to play an 
old man as in the theater. The flat, painted 
scenery of a green wood will not satisfy the 
motion-picture world. 

While the screen demands realism, it does 
not want the realism that is taken for real 
because it is unpleasant. I started out to do 
clean pictures not because it would prove 
advantageous from a financial point of view, 
though it usually does, but because I had a 
natural aversion for anything risqué. When 
I first went to the Biograph Company, I told 
Mr. Griffith that I would not allow anyone 
to kiss me, that I thought just as much affe 
tion could be recorded without those long- 
drawn-out kisses 


The Making of ‘‘Tess” 


F ALL the films that I have made I do not 

believe that there is one that is even half- 
way right or one that I would care to have 
brought out twenty years from now except 
as a curiosity, as a family album might be 
brought out. Tess of the Storm Country 
was the only picture I ever wanted to do 
over. I always liked the character. 

In the nine years that elapsed between the 
two productions of “Tess,” not only had 
great improvements been made in the me- 
chanical processes, but the whole industry 
was on a different basis. The audiences had 
become more appreciative and certainly 
wider. There were changes, too, in me, I like 
to think. The second production of “‘Tess”’ 
is not only better lighted, better photo- 
graphed and better acted, but it is a better 
production. 

And it ought to be. The first production 
cost ten thousand dollars to take, including 
my salary. The second, not counting my 
salary, cost over four hundred thousand dol- 
lars to film. In the first sum are included 
the studio rent, my mother’s and my fares 
from New York to California, and also those 
of the director and his secretary. Against 
the second cost the only item which actually 
does not show in the picture is the fifty 


thousand dollars which I paid to the Famous 
Players Company for the privilege of re- 
filming the story. The old version took four 
weeks, including bad weather; the new one 
took seventeen weeks to make, which does 
not include the time spent in preparing the 
story or editing the film after it was taken. 

In the first picture we all helped to deco- 
rate thesets. I brought my own toilet articles 
from the hotel to put upon the dresser in 
Teola’s bedroom. We used no artificial light, 
and since we were working in a back yard 
of a house we could not photograph before 
ten o’clock in the morning because the fence 
on one side cut off the light, or after four in 
the afternoon because the light on the other 
side was cut off. One generator truck used 
in the new version of “Tess” cost thirty 
thousand dollars, but it enabled us to get 
some wonderful pictures, avoiding the mot- 
tled light of daytime in the woods. These 
were all taken after sundown. 

The scene of Tess of the Storm Country 
is near Ithaca, New York, on the shore of 
Cayuga Lake. In the first version we used 
the ocean, and a Japanese fishing village, 
which was standing nine years ago at Santa 
Monica, became the squatters’ cabins that 
are so annoying to the deacon who lived on 
the hilltop. For the second version we 
erected a village at Chatsworth reservoir 
some thirty miles back in the hills. The 
houses were assembled in all corners and 
moved by truck to the location. The first 
village we got for nothing, the second cost 
fifteen thousand dollars to put up. 

I have given these figures to show the 
growth and changes that have come about 
in nine years, and not because I believe that 
mere money spending will make a better 
picture. The first version was an excellent 
picture for the year nineteen-fourteen when 
the pictures were really in their infancy. 


“When I Retire” 


HE work of the day is now at an end, and 

we have just finished twenty scenes and 
I am back in my dressing-room bungalow 
This serves as a retreat for me where I can 
be by myself and try to forget temporarily 
all the problems of motion-picture produc- 
tion which I have been writing about. Plan- 
ning and building this bungalow was a very 
pleasant relaxation. It turned out to be far 
more than the dressing room I had in mind 
when I started, and sometimes it makes me 
feel dreadfully extravagant. But, after all, 
the greatest part of my life is spent here, so 
why shouldn’t it be attractive? 

When I retire—though I don’t know when 
that will be, and I am secretly hoping the 
house will fall to pieces of old age before this 
happens—I will have the bungalow moved 
to Beverly. It was built with this intention 
and can easily be put on rollers and moved 
to whatever location I choose 

I drew the ground plan for the bungalow 
myself. It has a kitchen, dining room, 
living room, dressing room, reception room, 
bath and a huge wardrobe with built-in 
closets and drawers. It was such a pleasure 
to choose the gay cretonnes, the bric-a-brac 
and quaint dishes. My dressing room is 
done in blue and lavender and gray. It is the 
daintiest room imaginable, and it is hard to 
keep from laughing sometimes when I look 
around in the midst of an important con- 
ference and see many serious-faced men 
grouped against such a frivolous and femi- 
nine backgreund—Ernest Lubitsch, the di 
rector of Passion, and Deception, the best 
of the foreign-made films, who is now directing 
for me; Sven Gardi, the Danish artist, who 
has designed my sets; and the rest, heads of 
departments. 

When I am alone in the bungalow and 
have nothing particularly to occupy me, I 
visit one of my most treasured possessions, 
three little families of canaries. Since I be- 
gan writing these articles these families have 
become the parents of twenty children. It 
would be difficult to say who takes the greater 
pride in the babies, their parents or myself. I 
am continually running over between scenes 
to watch them. When I lose my interest in 
pictures, if that ever happens, the bungalow 
will travel out to Beverly, carrying my birds 
and me. 














Shas Spinels 


"8 388 


The Delaware 


| A Beauty Spot 
in Every Home! 


The Spinet desk combines beauty 
and usefulness more perfectly than 
any other furnishing in the home. 
Associated as it is with the Colonial 
history of this country, the Spinet 
desk holds a warm spot in the 
hearts ofall real Americans. Surely 
no home can be considered com- 
plete unless a Spinet desk occupies 
a definite part of it. 


Shaw Spinets are actual beauty 
spots in the nation’s homes, yet they 
are wholly practical; the “private 
offices” of thousands of women, 
places for the keeping of household 
accounts—an undisturbed sanctu- 
ary for personal correspondence. 


Handsomely designed in many 
sizes and styles, soundly con- 
structed and beautifully finished, 
Shaw Spinets are made to satisfy 
every taste at prices that appeal. 
Send for “A Beauty Spot in Every 
Home.” It will interest you. Write 
Dept. 29, giving name of your local 
furniture dealer. 


H. E. SHAW Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The Puritan 


tap ~ 








The “Last 
Full of pull. Li ive and lasting F-A 


Quality Elastic carrie “ 


word in Elastic 


guarantee of pertect satis 
find in all F-A Quality 
At all good stores 
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Keeping friends 


One of the most important things in 
life is keeping your friends. You have 
to win friends first, and having won 
them you have to keep them. 
Friendships demand attention, and 
there is nothing more binding than 
the little acts of remembrance that 
take so little time and mean so much. 


In a dozen and one ways you may 
use Greeting Cards to keep friends as a 
present reality, rather than a past pos- 
sibility. Even if someone lives across 
the continent or over great waters, a 
“Hello” written on a Greeting Card 
will strengthen the bond of interest. 


> 
lays claim to meeting the need and the 
interest of men of affairs and charming 


The idea of using Greeting Cards 


women enmeshed in the obligations 
of social life. 


There is a Greeting Card 
for every occasion 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


THE GREETING ¢ 
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ANNUALS 


(Continued from Page 79) 


The Little Spanish Ftouse Becomes 


eAmericanized 





LIVING 
ROOM 


4 
I3-OX WO" 7G 





The service yard is shut 
off by a pair of gates 
which in themselves are 
an addition to the gen- 
eral appearance of the 
house. The open ter- 
race should be covered 
in summer with an 
awning of wide bright- 


lavishly 
used in the 
older coun- 
tries, but 
sO spar- 
ingly em- 
ployed in 
America. 
Naturally, 
there are 
local¥ties 
where the 
too free use 
ot co l or 
would be 
entirely 
out of har- / 
mony, but / 
if one has a 








Se 


colored striped material, held by awning poles 

ornamented with spearheads at the end. 
Much of the charm of this little house is 

to be found in its bright, full coloring, so 





If you are interested in 
building the Little Span- 
ish House be sure to read 
the terms of the offer 
given on page nineteen 
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PERENNIALS 













ugh to per 
nting of a 
rubs and 
few trees, 
little house 


how reti 


cent we are about using 


color on the 





exterior of 


our houses, although the interior may be a 
riot of pure color notes, whereas in reality 
the contrast would not be so startling if one 
were introduced to color at the front door. 
As the pictured glimpse of the hall and liv- 
ing room of this house indicates, it is as 
colorful within as without. The garden is in 
tended to add its quota of color in old-fashion 
or semitropical flowers. The architect places 


the cost to 
build it at 
approxi- 
mately 
$14,000, 
which price, 
of course, 
will vary 
according 
to location 
and the 
local cost of 
building 
materials. 
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Good Cheese Will ‘Taste Good 


Pepyers Stuffed with 
Kraft Cheese 


6 green peppers 

\ lb. Kraft American cheese— 
crumbled 

1% cups bread crumbs 

1 teaspoon grated onion 

2 tablespoons butter or butter 
substitute 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Cut off thin slice from ster 


peppers, remove seeds and pith. Pa 
| peppers two minutes. Melt but 

r, add bread crumbs, grated onior 
asonings, and part of the chees« 


Fill the peppers with this mixtur 
id ver tops with remaining 
heese. Place in a greased baking dish 
and bake about twenty minutes in a 

moderate oven 






Send for 
Free Recipe Book J-9 


IN TINS 


8 varieties 


NCLUDE cheese, whether you select your food for its dietary value 

or merely to please your taste. If you please your taste in cheese you 
can be quite sure the food value will be there; the flavor of cheese is an 
index to quality. The flavor of Kraft Cheese is always the same, for it’s 
always good. 

When physicians, dieticians and food experts tell you about the 
greater number of essential food elements found in cheese, they mean 
first of all, good cheese. Good cheese depends upon so many things, that 
there’s only one way to make it the same every time; that’s the Kraft way 

Kraft Cheese is “cheese” plus; good cheese made better. We grade 
it for quality; we blend for flavor; we pasteurize¢ ror purity, we W rap if 
for cleanliness; we put our name on it and assume a moral respons! 
bility for every ounce that goes on your table. When you want good 
cheese ask for Kraft Cheese; that’s what the name stands for. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA 















1 
g! IN LOAVES 
* | 4 varieties 


Also made and known in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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verything you want a floor to 


A Blabon floor of Art Linoleum combines the most desirable qualities 
a floor can have. 

First, a choice of colorings and patterns to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. A floor that is sanitary—a smooth, splinterless, non- 
absorbent surface that resists dust and dirt, is easy to keep clean and bright, 
and that doesn’t require expensive refinishing. 

Springy, quiet, and comfortable to walk upon, a Blabon floor finds 
welcome in any room. With fabric rugs or without, it is the floor supreme 
for your home. 

Long life makes a Blabon floor surprisingly economical—the plain 
colors and inlaid patterns go through to the burlap back. Waxing and 
polishing keeps them permanently beautiful. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you Blabon Art 
Linoleums. For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for 
illustrated booklet. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum lie flat without fastening. Beautiful, sanitary, 
mothproof. Folder showing 22 patterns in color sent upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


Art Linoleums 


be 61 


The Blabon Art Lino- 
leum (pattern 5258 
Printed and Plain Gray 
on these floors gives a 
cheery note to the 
bedroom and boudoir 





5 
Carpet Inlaid 








Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made upon 
a felt paper base are not 
linoleum, and to de- 
scribe, advertise or sell 
them as linoleum is a 
violation of the law. 
Felt paper floor coverings 
have a black interior 
which is easily detected 
uponexaminingthe edge. 
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Noon Magic 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“You are a worker then? Many of us 
here are—most of us, I imagine.” 

“Not you, surely.” 

“Oh, yes, I am a worker too—very 
cult task, humdrum, monotonous.’ 

“You don’t look like it. I find it hard to 
believe you Natalie.” 

“Nor did you look like a worker when 
you came running down the lane with rags of 
moonlight flying from your shoulders 
prince.” 

They laughed as though their hearts had 
been shattered into splinters of mirth. He 
broke it off abruptly, leaned his forehead on 
his desperate locked hands. “Heavens! It’s 
a dream. I am really asleep in my chair. I 
looked too long at that pattern across the 
floor.”’ 

“‘But of course it’s a dream. Do you care? 
A good dream is as good, while it lasts, as the 
best of realities; better perhaps. Yes, on 
the whole, I think much better. You are in 
your study chair, my poor prince, pale with 
scribbling and exacting work, and I am lying 
on my big pillow—very still. Come then, we 
must go, if you are to wake up safely in your 
chair at cockcrow.” 

At the entrance to the leafy lane she left 
him, and he did not hear her engine start un- 
til he had reached the gate, open wide and 
unstirred by wind, forsaken of its peeping 
Pan; the hedged path, the little nymph, the 
garden stood all in a cold pale dawn, a light 
between two worlds, incredibly cruel. 


diffi 


UT she had told him to come again on his 
next night of liberty —‘‘ whether the moon 
makes spells for you or not.” 

He was glad that he had never forgotten 
the old magic of bowing over, of kissing a 
slender hand. His lips felt cool and blessed 

That night of moon madness, real as no 
night of sober slumber had ever been, threw a 
strange shadow across Lanaire’s daytime 
faculties; drudgery became a dream. 

There was one fact only which had power 
to bite into his detachment. This was the 
acid personality of his chief’s wife which, 
even so remotely manifested as in a step 
dragging across the hall outside his closed 
door, brought back to him in force the fantas- 
tical terrors of his shyness 

On his nearest night of liberty there was no 
moon at all. Nevertheless, after a restless 
and uncertain hour in the study, he put out 
its lights and felt his way across the vague 
and mazy garden, through a green blackness, 
past a ghostly nymph to the door which he 
found bolted fast The noise of its sliding 
shot out an alarm that 
frightened all his 
guilty blood. Fear of 
folly sat upon him like 


a dark dunce cap. 


fe 1E lane was black 
ragged with leafy 
confusions; as he cre pt 
along it he felt futile 
and ugly, a crawling 
blind thing of earth 
and night, until in an 
open space above him 
there showed itself 
suddenly a charm of 
shining stars fixed 
gravely by two 
crooked branches, 
black and crossed. As 
he straightened _ be 
neath that mysterious 
encouragement a 
sound of hoofs plodded 
into the windless lane 
There moved a tall 
darkness from which 
broke a careful little 
laugh. Thesounds felt 
for him like a child’s 
fingers groping in play. Within his reach a 
horse stood quiet, breathing against him with 
its sleek nose, soft as eider down, and Paul’s 
lifted eyes spelled out letter by letter the un 
finished phrase which was—her face. He 
could see a dark mouth against oval pallor; 
under a small hat eyes shone, wet as springs, 
and gay. Their gayety was visible; he would 
have recognized it, even if her groping, 








4 mischievous laughter had not already tossed 





free his heart from the bondage of the day’s 
laborious grimness. 

“Did you ever ‘ride and tie’?” she de 
manded. ‘I have only the one old solemn 
horse, but you can walk beside him and then 
I'll get off and walk beside him while you 
ride. I have on my back—perhaps in this 
darkness it looks to you like a hump—a 
picnic basket. You can ride this dangerous 
fiery animal?’ 

** Ask a Cossack if he can ride 

“Oh 
tonight.’ 


Natalie?’ 
sO you are a prince again for me 
‘Il am always stan 
that red wine which is your voice. The first 
sip disenchants me from the dull donkey 
I am become.” 


a prince the instant I taste 


E WALKED beside her, his hand against 

the horse, her foot, small and booted, 
touching his arm. They did not turn back to 
the highroad from which she must have en- 
tered his lane, but went on, passing the garden 
door a quarter of a mile, perhaps, when they 
turned into a field through bars which he 
Jowered and replaced. Here glimmering 
vision was restored to them; the stars came 
free; he could see her figure in its slender 
riding dress. 

“T wish your hat didn’t hide your eyes,” 
he said wistfully. 

And at that, making no answer, she began 
to sing softly the strangest little melody, the 
words of which he could not understand. 

At the song’s ending she slid down, and he 
was told to mount. He swung into the sad- 
dle and felt her small hand against him, her 
rippled easy motion going with the horse, 
while they traveled, the three enchanted ones, 
along a pathless, dim, lost land. 

Afterwards he could not remember their 
talk; it was all happy, childish, disconnected, 
free. Her voice was careless and eager; it 
spoke with the aimless, repetitive music of a 
bird’s speech. Woods of cedar came down to 
meet them and smothered them in darkness 
without roof or floor, so they floated in a 
space, unforgetably pungent and quiet 


“THEIR brave talking was hushed until a 

crinkle of running light, a brawl of sound 
betrayed to Lanaire a certain meadowy open 
ing, crossed by water, which Natalie pro 
claimed their feasting place. The horse was 
turned loose to crop. Natalie emptied he 
fisherman’s wicker basket and spread a wan 
square of linen on the grass 


“There’s  chicken-breast and lettuce 

salad—green and white; you can just sec 
them here—and 
hy ldet cheese iné 
grapes. I chose th 
f shasta 
al 
and ametl t 

Dream food 

said tastes sweeter 
than—our dail 
bread.” 


But he found it, dur 
ing the long following 
days, increasingly dif 
ficult to keep himself 
alive for dreaming by 


the earning of this 
daily bread. 
Restlessness and 


gayety played with his 
patience like a mis- 
chievous pair of twins 
rifling his industrious 


habits, his concentra 
tion, his memory for 
detail. Twice he fell 


under the surprised 
censure of his exacting 
chief, who looked at 
him with a searching 
eye of inquiry 

One night she met him just outside the 
gate, an immediate, breathless, breath 
taking apparition, cloaked, which threw it 
self from drenched shadows. A shower had 
whipped across the summer night, and now 
the lane was tapped with its drops from 
shaken trees. The heat was smothering back, 
heavy and thunderous 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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That ridge 


Wap THE DANGE 


LI 


where Acid-Erosion attacks the 
unprotected parts of your teeth, is 


HERE is a tiny ridge on the 
surface of your teeth where 
the enamel stops and the softer 
part of the tooth begins. Below 
this ridge is The Danger Line. 


Usually, you can detect it 
right at the margin of the gums. 


What Happens There 


The edges of your gums are 
rounded, forming a little tri- 
angular pocket at The Danger 
Line. Food particles lodge there. 
They ferment and form acids 
which attack your teeth. This 
is Acid-Erosion—a forerunner 
of tooth decay. 


Danger Line 
The gums be 


Decay at The 
spreads rapidly. 
come infected and diseased. 


,) | 1 
Poisons areformedand r! 


arecarried 
to the roots ot the te eth, 
Such conditions 
often cause rheumatism, heart 
disease, and other infections! 


where 


abscesses start. 


You cannot have sound teeth 
or perfect health unless Acid 
Erosion is stopped. 


Milk of magnesia is the best 
product known to dental science 
to accomplish this effectively. 
Its use promptly and safely neu- 
tralizes all mouth acids. In ad- 
dition, it gets into the crevices of 
the teeth and in the pockets at 
the gum margin, thus prevent- 
ing Acid-Erosion. 


In Your Dental Cream! 


A delightful new dental 
cream now contains Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia in a pleas- 
antly flavored, concentrated 
form. It brings you all of the 
advantages of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia—plus the essential 
cleansing and polishing proper- 


ties of a perfect tooth paste! 
Bru ng r teeth with 
» S De | (re 1 poOsl 
| 
tively pre C¢ them if [he 
Danger Line ind elsewhere. 
It also aids in the removal of 


the teeth 
the bright polish so necessary to 
personal attractiveness. 


dental mucin, giving 


Prove these things yourself. 


SQUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 





How Acid-Erosion Leads to Tooth Decay 


is is an enlarged drawing of an ordinary tooth. Th 


D i 
Foe) become 


runner of tooth decay 


Magnesia cor 


THE * PRICELESS INGREI 
IS THE HONOR AND 





Tl 
hard enamel stops at “A.” 
TI 


Minute food 
irritated and 
exposing The Danger Line. 


That is The Danger Line 


irticies lodge 


gradually recede as shown at “( 


} The food particles decompose and form acids whi 
iy ‘ ittack your teeth. 


This is Acid-Erosion. It is the fore 


MENT’ OF EVERY PRODUCT 
INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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“THE DANGER LINE” 


e 


1e edges of the gums form a little triangular pocket 


there. The gums 


} 
1 


at“ D.” Abscesses form at “| 
Squibb’s Dental Cream, due to the Squibb’s Milk of 
tained in it, protects your teet! Jainst 
Acid-Erosion in a way which no other dental cream does. 
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Ready-mades in 
Fruit of the 
Loom fabrics 


Ladies’ Sealpax Under- 


garments 
Sheets and Pillow 


cases 


Men’s Shirts 


Master Boys’ Shirts and 


Blouses 

Nightwear for Men, 
Women and Children 
Varsity lthletic 
Underwear for Men 
Undergarments for 
Women and Children 
Viddy Blouses 
Umbrellas 

Bias Seam Tape 








BRKNIE 
Fr 
Le, 7 & 
OVIDENCS 








RE 





That Merits 
the Utmost Confidence 


ROBABLY there is no other name in the tex- 

tile world so widely 
“Fruit of the Loom.” For many years it has been 
identified with a cotton fabric of sterling worth 
that is unexcelled to-day. 


or favorably known as 


Now, the name © Fruit of the Loom” extends 
to cotton textiles of a weight and weave different 
from the original product; but all maintain the 


same high standard as the first famous [Fruit of 
the Loom fabri There is a new Fruit of the 
[oom nainsook, for instance, made of the finest 
cotton obtainable, and which is so exquisitely soft 


and silky that you will want it for all your lingerie, 


and for the baby’s dresses, petticoats and othe; 
You can also buy Fruit of the Loom mus]: 


in cambric finish, and in plain shades. 


Not all Fruit of the Loom fabrics are 
yard however. Some 


things 


obtait - 


able in goods, oxford, 


mercette, colored muslin, and checks) are made 
exclusively for garment manufacturers who have 
unusual requirements as to the textiles they usc ; 
and these manufacturers give assurance to the public 
of worthy products by using these Fruit of the Loom 
fabrics and the Fruit of the Loom label, which 
guarantees not only the quality of the cloth, but 
also the finish and workmanship of the garment. 


B. B. & R. KNIGHT, INc. 


Converse & Company, Selling Agents, 88 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fruit of the Loom 


Made by the Knight Mills of New England 





Look for the 


Fruit of the Loom trade- 
mark woven in colors on 
ready-made garments, 
and the words “Fruit of 
the Loom" on the sel- 
vage of piece goods. 
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“Tonight we’re going for a swim,” she 
said. ‘I have borrowed a swimming suit for 
you. Here, take my hand. It’s another of 
our black nights. We havea long runanda 
climb up to my lake.” 

Nothing in all dreams so strange as that 
breathless, bodiless running, in which her 
warm-fingered hand held him to life 
through drenched grasses and plashy little 
pools under a turning sky of cloud and star 

A dark, bowlder-blotted hillside slowed 
their pace until, abruptly, Paul was aware of 
a hole in the earth and saw giddily that there 
lay at the foot of their rock this lake she 
looked for, polished and small, black at its 
shadowed edges, holding in its center all the 
soft confusion of the summer sky. 

“Tam ready. You follow round the lake 
until you are opposite this rock—you will 
be able to see its head against the stars. As 
soon as you are dressed—here is the suit— 
jump in and swim straight towards me. I'll 
meet you. I dive from here.” 


ITH all the troubled, hurried difficulty 

of dream wandering, of dream search, 
of dream undressing, he did her commands, 
and as he flung himself into the wet coldness 
he heard the keen splash of her body cutting 
the water, and presently there was her white 
arm like a scimitar slicing silver. 

The late moon came unexpectedly, struck 
his face, shattered its pallor in the moving 
water, made the trees green, the clouds 
bright bodied, and changed the tint of the 
sky. Her small, loosely haired head, sleek 
now, with fringed locks long across brow and 
eyes, came closer. There was a color like 
night poppies in her face, across her cheeks 
and lips. She slid to him, slipped a wet cool 
arm about his shoulder and they floated 
silent as lilacs, disembodied, inexpressibly 
released. 

r'rembling, possessed, as a man must be 
who risks his soul for inhuman and un 
earthly lips, Paul Lanaire drew her sleek 
slenderness close through the fluent medium 
and set his mouth against hers 

His heart floated, swam, exulted 
and sank—down into darkness. 

She had escaped him; he heard the cleav 
ing strokes of her flight. ‘‘ You must go back 
alone tonight—from your side of the lake. I 
have told you my—good-by.” 

A dulcet little heartless bell rang in the 
He had no power to follow, to dis 


plunged 


words. 
obey. 
The lonely search for his lane was groping, 
stumbling anguish, interminable. Hechanced 
upon the garden door only by a random 
plunging down some unrecognized bai 
Dawn held the garden 
again, a later dawn 
with the forlorn sharp 


ness of near day 


: Y; YU were—drink 
ing last night?”’ 
his chief demanded in 
( isively ; looking at 
Lanaire across the 
parceled papers on the 
larger of the two desks. 

The young secretary 
stood before him, his 
eyes flaring and dazed 
in a face which, though 
it was drawn, seemed 
to be stained with 
poppy juice across the 
mouth and cheek 
bone 5 He shook his 
head. ‘I’ve been out, 
swimming—before 
breakfast. Do I look 
drunk?” 

“No; there’s a look of afterwards about 
you—around the eyes and lips. Well, none 
of my business what you do with yourself on 
your nights off, provided the work goes all 
right next day, eh?”’ 

He seated himself in the familiar chair and 
saw hazily, through his preoccupations, the 
garden slumbering in light. So loud were the 
bees in mignonette and phlox, they intoned 
a perfumed drowsy chanting into his ears 
The chief’s wife stepped stiffly and slowly 
across the terrace close to his windows, 
sweeping out the sunshine for an instant 


from the floor. 
looked at 





She turned her face and | 
Lanaire, her cold, close-lidded 


look, the eyes a pale brightness in a slit. He 
was as usual embarrassed and afraid; he went 
hastily over to the bookcase in order to hide 
himself from the persecution of her slow 


passage 


( ’ LD fingered, despising his contemptible 


a ik 


emotion, he looked for some reference in 
irge volume; from it there slid a light, 


fluttering paper, thin as gossamer, across 


which in very fine 


writing a girl’s hand 


brave and careless, had written lines in faded 


ink 
Though I am worn with wandering 


I will find out where she has gone 


Paul read: 


Through hilly lands and hollow lands, 


And kiss her lips and hold her hands. 


We two will walk through meadow grass 


And pluck till time and times are done | 


The silver apples of the moon, 


The golden apples of the sun 
apples of the sun. , 

On busy nights Lanaire’s dinner was car 
ried to him on a tray. 


The golden apples of the sun. | 


the golden 


Shortly after the 


servant had taken away the remains of one 
of these solitary meals the chief brought a 
guest into the home study. Paul was intro 
duced and left to his writing, in which his 
shyness instantly absorbed itself. 

The tall visitor, a thin man with a gentle 
voice and vaguely troubled eyes, strolled 
about, murmuring the names of volumes to 


himself. 


He carried as he so wandered a 


small cup of black coffee in his hand 
The chief seated himself, stirred, drank 


from another such cup, and talked 


He had 


been in the middle of some theme when they 
came in, had briefly interrupted himself to 
introduce Lanaire and to do the honors of his 
library; now, he resumed. 


ES,” he said, repeating a phrase which 
had pleased his tongue, “‘ this talk of the 


younger generation doesn’t bother me much; 
life will take the madness out of them. It’s 
moonlight up to twenty and daylight after 


wards 
when I brought her here 
laughing, hot-headed child 


Look at my wife. Ten years ago, 
a child, a spoiled, 


No badness, you 


understand, but a reckless disregard for regu 


larity, convention. Yes” 
murmur from his visitor 

it hard to believe 
where She wore her hair short 


at an incredulous 
“of course you find 
I have her picture some 
I wouldn’t 


have that—a woman’s crewn of glory de 
graded into an urchin’s topknot. She was 
a nervous little ras 

il spoiled children 

usually are—not used 

to discipline I dare 

say I overdid it, 

but’’—the chief 





When they had gone Lanaire sat with his 
chin on his hand, saying to himself: 


laughed the short 
laugh of an important 
man—‘‘she gave in 
For a time she lost 
her spirits; she said 
the hair—it grew 
yards long, magnifi 
cent silky masses of 
it—gave her head- 
aches; but that’s all 
forgotten now. The 
madcap’s gone. She’s 
my wife now—a real 
woman. Youcansee for 
yourself —the dignity, 
distinction, grace.” 

“Shall we go back 
to her?”’ The visitor 
set down his cup. 


We two will walk through meadow grass 
And pluck till time and times are done 
The silver apples of the moon, 
The golden apples of the sun. 





But he would not go into the seeking night, 


which seemed indeed to come to his win 


dows and call to him 


Had he not sinned 


against her trustfulness? 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Carnival time on the Boardwalk at Atlantic City, 


The ‘Boardwalk 


> y ° “4 _ }) _ ’ 
A folder giving full directions for knitting The 
> : 
Boardwalk Jacquette Nay De obtained UWilhoul 


cost at counters where Columbia Yarns ar 


N YARNS. asin silksand satins, under- 


lying quality has a great deal to do 
with richness and beauty of coloring. 


Knit with Columbia Yarns. With un- 
erring accuracy they retlect the season’s 
most popular shades. ‘hey offer a 
selection wide enough to encompass 
every desired effect in color contrasts 
and harmonies. And in the lustrous 
beauty of your finished creation you 
will recognize the matchless quality 
that women of three generations have 
identified with Columbia Yarns. 


Wa. H. Horstmann Company 
Established 1816 
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A new use for an 


old triend 


Many users of Listerine have never discovered 
the unusual properties as a perspiration deodor- 
ant, peculiar to this well-known antiseptic. 


Many times you don’t have access to—or time 
for—a tub or shower. Yet so often your fastid1- 
ous inclinations will not permit you to be com 
fortable in coIng out without considering these 
things. Right there Listerine steps in as a friend 
in need. You simply apply this dependable ant- 
septic with a towel or wash cloth. Note how 
delightful and exhilarating the effect really is. 


It is an interesting thing that this scientific 
preparation that has been used for so many years 
as a surgical dressing should possess these re- 
markable properties as a deodorant. 


It will not 
irritate the most sensitive skin nor injure the 
most fragile fabric. You will be delighted with 
this new use.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Moreov er it 1s absolutely safe. 
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(Continued from Page 134) 


Even when the full early moon crept back, 
having cast its spells all around the earth, 
painted again the rhomboids and the bars of 
magic on his walls and floor, he hardened 
his will. Only—he put out the lights and 
looked into the garden. No wind blew. The 
moon had come to anchor in a harbor, crys- 
tal still. The big trees stood becalmed. 

Paul went back to his desk—to switch on 
all the lights, to choose a book and read him 
self to sleep. His hand was on the white 
button when steps came, swift and free, 
across the terrace, the French window swung 
wide, a dainty shadow simplified to grace the 
barbaric pattern of wizardry. 

He dared not turn or move; breath stopped 
and trembled in his throat. He leaned there 
against his desk, frozen to his finger tips 
with the coming of enchantment. The small 
laugh groped and found him and, gasping 
aloud a long-forgotten Slavic oath, he saw 
that she stood between him and the moon. 
She wore a dancing dress of poppy-colored 
stuff, silken as petals, and across her eyes 
and brow the little velvet mask. 

“Why haven’t you come?”’ she asked him, 
her bright, peephole glances flying about 
his room. ‘So this is where you work? This 
is the prison. Don’t turn on the lights.”’ 

He was on his knees before her, pressing 
his forehead, his lips to her two hands, which 
he gathered, crumpled into both of his. 
“ Beautiful Adored—little moon magic 
maker —— 

She began to move back and away from 
him. “No; I'll ask for nothing, nothing, 
ever again; only don’t say good-by. That 
was the sharpest word ever spoken, Natalie. 
I have been—but how can you understand 
that desolate word?—lonely.”’ 





” 


HE had paused near a long curtain, her 
slim neck and waist outlined against the 
window opening. She was going to laugh 
or sing; he saw the little rising motion, like 
bubbles floating up along her throat, the 
delicate first shaping of her lips, when light 
blasted mirth and song and magic. The room 
was violent with light. The moon fled away. 
The large master of this house stepped to- 
wards them. It was he who had outwitted 
fairyland by pressing electricity into his 
service near the door. He came across the 
room with a full-bodied and resistless au 
thority before the two enchanted ones could 
move or speak 
Natalie had leaped into reality, a scarlet- 
and-white reality of girlhood; the firefly 
sparks crept about her soft and waving head, 
her little finger nails glistened like gems; there 
were bright buckles on her feet. The chief 
stood over her and 
whipped the small 
mask from her face 
There was a humming 
moment during which 
a sort of faintness con- 
fused Paul’s vision. 


fo dew tate ee S the 
chief spoke heavy, 
toneless words as a 
man repeats an exor- 
cism long prepared 
against the power of 
some destructive 
spirit. “You will go 
out,” he said, “and 
never come back 
again—like this.’”’ He 
stepped to one side and 
held back the curtain. 

Her lifted hand kept 
Paul fastened like the 
forlorn marble prince 
of fairy lore. “I will go 
out—and never come back again 





like this.” 
So having repeated his charm, she was 
gone; the white night received her passing; 


her flying feet startled the terrace. After 
that, nothing. The wind had left the world, 
and the moon was moored. 

His chief came back to Paul. “I want you 
to understand, Lanaire,”’ he said, cold and 
calm before the young man’s whiteness, 
“this will not in the least affect your value 
as a secretary. Only do not conduct your 
intrigues in my house during my supposed 
absence, if you please.”’ 





“But—this lady,” the young Russian 
stammered poetry, ‘‘she is my love, the high 
u.00n of my heart. She has my reverence, all 
my worship. She is, sir, above my defense, 
incapable of intrigue; she is crystal clean in 
her trust, her honor.” 

“Indeed? You know her naturally bet 
ter than I do, who have merely torn away 
a mask. In any case, I would suggest that 
you take rooms in the city and commute to 
your work here. There are convenient 
trains, and your salary will be raised to cover 
the expense of living. Meanwhile—good 
night, my boy. This madcap spirit—she 
has completely bewildered and enchanted 
you. . . . Good night.” 

Good night? Black night—white night— 
diamond night. All won? All lost? How 
could he tell? 


UT he could not find her, that night nor 

any other night, neither in the lane nor on 
the road nor in the shadowy places nor by 
the lake. Vainly through the tumult of 
lighted streets and the suspense of darkened 
alleys Lanaire sought for the Café des 
Masques. A dream search, a nightmare 
search which ended on a pillow wet with 
tears. His chief watched him in remorseless 
silence. Work ground on, pitiless and merci- 
ful. Trains trundled him from desk to bed, 
from bed to desk. Gradually the wheels 
pounded conviction, a weight of reality upon 
his brain. But, now and again, he would 
continue to be a hound of dreams, a hunter 
of magic in the night. 

Frost nipped the fragrance of the garden, 
dry and gaudy leaves twisted across it and 
threw themselves against the window panes 
The nights were black, with frosty stars. 
When he stepped out to walk down to his 
train Lanaire’s breath made a ghost of itself 
in the air. Three nights a week he stayed 
late to finish extra work, and on one of these 
nights, fallen asleep over his papers, he was 
startled to consciousness by voices outside 
of his door. It was nearly midnight. He had 
only ten minutes to make his latest train 
And so, in haste, he plunged out, and there 
happened to him that dreaded, anxiously 
avoided disaster, a meeting with his chief’s 
wife. 


HE was crossing the hall to the front door, 
which stood open. Outside there was a 
cold blue night and a moon. Her husband 
bulked in the doorway. They were going, that 
pair, to some late entertainment, a ball, per 
haps. Both were in evening dress; she wore 
long earrings, and her great mass of hair was 
jeweled. A cloak lay across her arm and, as 
Lanaire paused, she 
held it out to him 

“Will you help me 
with this, please?”’ 

The thin voice 
burned him as ice 
burns the skin at a 
touch in the dark. He 
took the cloak in nerv 
ous haste and laid it 
across her shoulders. 
The bulky shadow of 
his chief watched them 
from the door. 

She thanked him 
with her chill expres- 
sionless voice and 
moved away 

Something fell from 
her, and Paul stooped 
to pick it up; it was 
a little jeweled velvet 
mask. 

A man who comes 
up from a plunge into 
winter water gasps sharply for his breath. So 
Lanaire gasped once. 

His chief. turned; the wife, her narrow 
hand held out, said calmly: ‘Pretty, isn’t 
it? I found it in the garden one moonlight 
night, long ago.”” Her wide lids blotted out 
her eyes, her face was pale as a linen mask. 
She had painted her lips, usually colorless, 
and held:them as though they were bitten 
in—mere ruddy threads. Now, looking down 
at the scrap of velvet, she smiled a little, 
and a long, slim dimple, like a ghost of 
magic, ran across her cheek. 
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Polish and Protect 


Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture with 
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JOHNSON S POLISHING WAX 


OU can give every room in your oe 








home that delightful air of immac- 
ulate cleanliness by using Johnson’s in Paste, 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your 
furniture, woodwork, floors and lino- 
leum. It imparts a beautiful hard, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not show 
finger prints or collect dust and lint. 
Johnson'sWax cleans, polishes, preserves 3 
PREPARED V 


LIQUID — | 


and protects—all in one operation. 


Johnson's Liguid Wax is the ideal fur- 


niture polish. It covers up small sur- p il NSOM 3 PASTE 


face marsand prevents checking. Adds 
years to the beauty and life of varnish. 
Takes all the drudgery from dusting. 
It is very easy to apply and polish. 


_— FREE—Book on 


There are many ways to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting. Our book on Home Beautifying gives a hundred 
practical suggestions for refinishing and keeping furniture, 
woodwork, r matte and linoleum in perfect condition. We will 
gladly send this book free and postpaid. Fill out and mail 
coupon. 


Our Individual Advice Department will give a 
prompt and expert answer to all questions on in- 
terior wood finishing—without cost or obligation. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 
*“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Brantford West Drayton Sydney 
Canada Mddx., England Australia 











Conveniently put up 
Liquid and 
Powdered forms. Use 
the Powdered Wax 


for dancing floors. 


PREPARED WAX 


Floors polished with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax do not show scratches or 
heel-prints and can easily be kept in 
perfect condition by re-waxing door- 
ways and tracks as they become 
worn. Your Linoleum will last longer 
and look better if you polish it oc- 
casionally with Johnson’s Paste or 
Liquid Wax. It prevents cracking and 
blistering—brings out the pattern 
and color—protects linoleum from 


wear—and makes cleaning easy. 


Ask yourdealer to show youa Johnson 
Weighted Brush with Wax applying 
attachment. With it you can easily 
keep your floors beautiful. Price 


$3.50. ($4.00 West of the Rockies.) 


Home Beautifying 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L.H.J.9, RACINE, WIS. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


Please send me free and postpaid your Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Fin- 
ishing. I understand that it explains how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells what materials to use and how to 
apply them. Includes color charts—gives covering capacities, etc. 


My Dealer is 
My Name 
My Address 


City and State 
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Corner 


of the Notions Counter 


You'll enjoy a visit to the Nufashond 
Corner, with its wide variety of Notions 
that are used every day by the woman 
W ho Sews. 


You will find that Nufashond Elastic 
has more /ife, more stretch, more snap— 
you'll understand why it wears longer 
than ordinary elastic. 

You will marvel at the perfection 
of Nufashond Rick Rack—the exact 


Send for free booklet, “ 


spacing of its sharp, clear-cut points 
the fineness of the braiding. And the 
colors! There’s no other such array of 
colors in the Rick Rack world. 

And so on with the various Notions 
shown at the bottom of this page. 
Evident quality in each one of them. 
You can depend upon the merit of the 


Notions you buy at the Nufashond 
Corner. 


Nufashond Notions,” which 


describes and suggests uses for these popular Notions. 


Nufashond, stands for dependable quality in Notions 


Dept. L9 Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 
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Nufashond Sou ufashond § 
he Braid 
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Nufashond Tatrim 
tor dainty lin Ti e live fortrimming. Scarce 
ly stretch Ub th ly distinguishabl« 


widths you y trom fine tatting 
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Look for the store with the 
Nufashond Sign on the door or 
window. If it provides the dest 
in little things, you can count 
on quality in all its merchandise. 


Nufashond Edgetrim—a Nufasho 
lainty finish, for yourown Corset Lacers— 
and the children's summer Fabric tipwillnot 
frocks and aprons rust. Self-color 


Nufa nd 
Bands Mos 
popular of edgings 
and trimmings 
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The fine batiste dress, 
at left of center picture, 
is trimmed with entre- 
deux,Q and 10,around 
yoke and armholes,and 
narrow edging, 11 and 
12, details of which are 

ketched on page 140, 
on neck and leeves. 


ROM lace-making to a geogra- 

phy hunt seems a far cry, yet 

the making of Armenian lace 
takes on such an added interest when 
recourse is had to one’s atlas that it is 
worth the trouble. This little country 
in Asia Minor, which has undergone 
so many hardships, embraces the upper 
waters of the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
and the Araxes—the very rivers which 
are said to have flowed frem the Gar- 
den of Eden. Armenia's snow-capped 
peak, one thousand feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, is no other than the Mt. 
Ararat of Noah's time. 

Armenian lace is without doubt a 
descendant of the netting of ancient 
times. When I asked a native woman 
to tell of its origin, she replied, ‘Oh, 
our people have always made it.’’ But 
it has probably grown finer as succes- 
sive generations have toiled over it 
and learned the commercial value of 
handwork. 

This very fineness and delicacy may 
suggest to the uninitiated that it is 
difficult to make, but as a matter of 
fact it is one of the simplest laces and 
also one of the most practical, for 
the knot of which it is composed is 
almost indestructible. We are accus- 
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“Yours - Bewse 


Armenian S20ceE 


for Houschold and Dress 


By Bessie E. MERRILL 


tomed to seeing it chiefly used as edging on handker- 


chiefs, though it has many other uses, and the fact 


that it can be made right on the edge of a garment, 2 DR er nian ae, FF esi 


thus avoiding any cutting of the lace to fit, makes it 
especially suitable for a baby’s layette. 
will be amply repaid for the time she devotes to some 
of this artistic needlework on baby dresses when she 
sees the product of her work on the youngest, and has 
the proud knowledge that the little one is clothed in 


the dainty, adorable way it deserves. 


Some Practical Uses 


HE school girl and the business girl, who must 

spend the most part of the winter days in a dark 
general-wear serge or twill dress, depend upon white 
collar and cuff sets, or white vestee to give it a fresh- 
looking touch, and to relieve the monotony of the many 
necessary linen sets there is nothing so dignified or 
pretty as the addition of one of these edgings. of 


Armenian lace. 


The prospective bride who would be economical—a 
point few of us care to disregard in these days—will 
add to her trousseau a bit of lingerie that she may 





Place doily that combines knot stitch, 3, entre-deux, 9 and Jo, 
insertion, 15,16,17,18, and edging, 11 and 12. See page 740. 





Any mother 








































Under the 
the Guild of Needle 
and Bobbin (rafts 


At right of center 
picture, insertion 
ketches 15,16,17 and 
18, page 140—Sepa 
rates groups of 
tucks in the lawn dress, 
and u ith the addition 


i sketch 12, €age 


fine 





neck and the f@€VE 





count on lasting through many months 
of use. Fine batiste, lawn, or hand- 
kerchief linen trimmed with entre- 
deux and any of the lace edges 
described on page 140 will fill this need 
admirably. Having once discovered 
the charm of this interesting lace- 
making, you will be unable to resist 
finishing your guest towels, bureau 
scarfs, and other decorative house- 
hold linens with some handmade 
Armenian lace. 

The only equipment required is an 
ordinary needle and thread; no thim- 
ble is needed. Cotton is used almost 
exclusively by the Armenians in their 
own country, perhaps because flax is 
not so plentiful as in the early cen- 
turies, or perhaps because it is easier 
to keep the knots from slipping in 
cotton. But in this country, linen 
thread is often used, particularly when 
making heavy linen place doilies. For 
the beginner, I advise cotton thread, 
its size corresponding to the fineness 
of the cloth to which it is applied. 
Though ordinary sewing thread may 
be used, the value of the lace warrants 
using the best quality. For coarse 
work, such as the edge of towels or 
pillow slips, use as fine a thread as 
the beginner can handle successfully—probably any 
number between 36 and 70—though some dexterous 
needlewomen may be able to use Nos. 100 to 120 
Or use crochet cotton in the finer numbers, 100 to 150. 





Direction of 


| ( rte tL di ( omes WY ‘It /) T rai vad yf 


TT°HE beauty of Armenian lace depends so much upon 
| the pulling up of the knots and the uniformity in 
size of the loops that practice is essential I'ry it nm the 
edge of tape, using two feet of coarse thread. You will 
experience no difficulty if you follow the diagrams of 
stitches carefully, and soon will be able to devise many 


other combinations of stitches beside those illustrated 
Though all of the laces pictured on this page were 
mace right on the arti les, the lace can be made upon 
two or three threads held toge ther, but this is more 
difficult for the beginner. A way to obviate any 
difficulty would be to couch the threads along a fold 
of material first, as in this way there is something to 
hold on to while making the lace. The couching 
threads are withdrawn afterward. 


Continued on Page 14 


Typical Armenian scallop for pillow cases, towe hana 
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Afternoon gown of Penikees Canton Crepe Satin MOIRE designed by Ruth Lord Fenkins, fashion 


editor o 


of Arts and Decoration, 


Penikees Moiré Silks 


Are Favored 





Ne eal 


gowns. Moiré received 


» moire there, moire every where — 


! 
: OIRE her 
>< a weaves, and 
4 of} 
“a * \ quisite even 


in heavy fabrics for wraps, and in soft crepes for 


in Current Fashions 


in silk 
in silk and wool combinations—in ex- 


ing hues, and in rich daytime shades — 


the stamp of style approval at recent 


English Court presentations, yet it is equally suitable for a simple 


street or afternoon frock. 


The gown pictured sh« 


1 


ws a particularly interesting use of a 


Penikees Canton Crepe Satin Moiré, with the plain Satin face of 


the reverse side used in contrast. You may identify this and all 


the ther fine PENIKEES fabric $ 


Penike 


Fall novelties include 


Cotelé, Penikees Matelassé Classique. 


y the name in the selvage. 


es Panell 6. 


Penikees Kré plessé, Penikees Krepe 


The staples are: Flat Crepes, Canton 


Crepes, Canton Crepe Satins, Brocades, Jacquards, Satins, Georgettes, Char- 


meuse, Crepe Romette, Crepe 
Allegata, Rhama Cr 


Conturé, Crepe Caress, Crepe Allegata, Satin 
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216 VE BAL OEM 














CARL SCHO 


260 FourtH AvENUE 


EN SILK CORPORATION 
New Yorx 
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Armenian Lace for Ftousehold and Dress 


(Continued from Page 139) 





1. Hold as above, with needle under thread. 


2. Pass thread under 
point of needle from 
left to right. Draw up 









































tight. This tie knot is 
used for beginning 
and ending work and 
to join new thread, be- 
cause it is strong. 





3. This is the ordinary 
2 knot, and is the same 
as No. 2, except that 
thread is thrown from 
right to left. This is the 
knot used throughout 
work, unless extraor- 
dinary tightness is re- 
quired, necessitating tie 
knot. 





4. For the Armenian 
scallop, as used on towel, 
page 139, make tie knot, 
then ordinary knots one- 
sixteenth inch apart, leav- 
ing small loops between. 


5. Reverse work, making 
tie knot in top of loop last 
made, the thread lying flat 
against side of loop. Make 
four loops. Then reverse 
and make tie knot as be- 
fore. Make three loops. 
Reverse, and make tie 
knot and two loops. Re- 
verse, make tie knot and 
then make one loop. Re- 
verse and make tie knot in 
very top. 


6. Finish scallop by mak- 
ing tie knot in each of the 
holes down right side of 
scallop, leaving small loops 
as in finished scallop 
above. Repeat 4, 5 and 
6 for next scallop. Scai 
flops may bé@ of any Size, 
but the first of the four 
rows must 0¢ a multiple of 
two loops in order to con 
tinue without breaking 
thread between scallops. 


7. The honeycomb varia- 
tion of this scallop simply 
throws the thread back 
from the end of row to be- 
ginning of next row. 


8. Work over this thread 
as well as that of the loop. 
This does away with the 
necessity for reversing the 
| work, and makes a more 
solid-looking scallop. Fin 

| ish off at point of scallop 
withtie knotand cut thread. 





SA 9g. For entre-deux, make 
slightly larger ordinary 
loop. Throw thread to left 
and pass needle under 
both it and loop. 


10. Make ordinary knot. 
Draw tightly up to right- 
hand corner. Repeai in 
series of rectangles. 


11. For narrow edging 
, make tie knot in first 





rectangular loop, 
then leaving a loop, 
make ordinary knot 
in next rectangular 
loop. Throw thread 
to left as in No. 9 
and draw knot—No. 
10o—sharply to left 
of center of loop, 
leaving a double 
thread on right side. 


long single loop and 
make ordinary knot 
in the next loop below. 


13. Forcollar and cuff 
set edging on page 139 
make one or two rows 
of loops, depending on 
desired width. For 
your next row make 
two loops same size as 
the others, then skip- 
ping over one of the 
loops below, make a 
loop twice the size of 
the others. Repeat to 
end of insertion. 


14. The finishing row 
is made by making or- 
dinary 
loop,‘A,” 
on top of 
two small 
ones ; then 


















ROK IY 





ff 











tar ry z ng 
thread to 
large loop, 
make three 
ordinary 
knots close 
together, then leave a tiny loop of thread and make 
three more ordinary knots. This makes-a picot 
scallop. Repeat method 13 and 14 to end of work. 


14 


15. Insertion. Make 
row of loops. Make 
second row twice as high. 
Throw thread from right 
to left as in 9 and make 
knot in top of loop. 
Make next loop a little 
longer than before. 











16 





16, Here change the 
position of lace and 
material and hold 
as above. Pass 
needle under all 
four threads. Make 
ordinary knot and 
draw tight in center. 





17. Throw thread 
17 right to left, passing 
needle under two 
threads, and knot 
in upper corner. 


18. Repeat 15, 16 
and 17 to end of 
work. To complete 
insertion make 
same number small 
loops on top as there 
are at base. 
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Bucilla Package Outfits 


5955 The little lady at the left wears a ready 
made dressing sacque of novelty orchid splash voile 
which comes with embroidery cottons in pastel 
shades to complete. Two sizes: 36-38, 40-42, 
$1.35. Boudoir cap to match, (5956) 45c. 

5952 (Center) Ready-made step-in combination 
of blue splash voile with pastel embroidery cottons 
to complete. Two sizes: 36-38 and 40-42,$1.85. 
Ready-made nightgown to match. Two sizes: 
36-38 and 40-42, $2.35. 

5949 (Above, right) Ready-made nightgown 
hemstitched on honeydew splash voile with pastel 
embroidery cottons to complete. Two sizes: 36- 
38 and 40-42, $2.35. Ready-made envelope 
combination to match. Two sizes: 36-38 and 
40-42, $1.85. 

5959 (Below, left) Ready-made fudge apron of 
unbleached muslin with pastel embroidery cottons 
to complete, $1.15. 

5962 ( Below, right ) Ready-made sewing apron 
of unbleached muslin with effective colored em- 
broidery cottons to complete, 7 5c. 


Glossilla, “Brighter than Silk” Rope 

bao things can be embroidered with 

Glossilla ‘‘Brighter than Silk’? Rope with 
its unusual lustre and sheen. It is free from all 
the defects of ordinary cocoon silk, works smoothly, 
and covers the design quickly because of its gener- 
ous weight. 200 colors, including the latest dress 
and millinery shades. 
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HE instinct to create the beauti- 

ful is inherent in the woman of 
finer taste, and in few ways has she the 
scope which art needlework affords. 


Decorative pieces for her home, lovely 
underthings and porch frocks, baby 
pieces, children’s clothes—all these and 
countless others are hers to adorn. 


In Bucilla Package Outfits the art 
needleworker is certain of the newest 
designs, firm fabrics and the correct 
Bucilla Washfast Embroidery Cottons 
to complete. A few articles are illus- 
trated on this page, but the stores sell- 
ing Bucilla present an endless variety. 
Write for free descriptive circular. 

Anenchanting new book ‘‘ Art Needle- 

Krafts’’ shows the newest effects in 

embroidery, knitting and crochet work 

with instructions for achieving them. 

Fill in the coupon below, enclosing 

4c to cover cost of mailing. 
BERNHARD ULMANN CO.,, Inc. 

“Everything for Art Needlework” 

SPECIAL PROPOSITION FOR DEALERS 

We are showing many merchants how to get their 
profitable share of the present tremendous activity 
in Art Needlework. Write for our explanation 
whether you now carry Art Needlework or not. 





Bucilla Package Outfits 
5945 (Above, left) Ready-made play apron- 


dress of unbleached muslin with blue chambray 
trim. With pastel embroidery cottons to complete, 
sizes 2, 4, 6 yr., 85c. 


5938 (Above, center) Ready-made dress of 
honeydew splash voile with hemstitched white 
organdie trim. With pastel embroidery cottons to 
complete, sizes 2, 4, 6 yr., $2.25. 

5933 (Above, right) Ready-made romper of 
white pique. With embroidery cottons in shades 
of blue to complete, sizes 1 and 3 yr., $1.25. 


“EVERYTHING FOR 
ART NEEDLEWORK" 


Reg. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Bear Brand and Bucilla Yarns 
Wwe look to Bear Brand and Bucilla 


for the latest in yarns and styles, and the 
new fall models are unusually lovely. ‘The qual- 
ity of Bear Brand and Bucilla Yarns has been 
established so long that women are reluctant to 
experiment with anything else. Directions for 
the stunning sweater above, and other useful in- 
structions, are given in the new ‘‘Art Needle- 
Krafts’’ (see coupon below) or write for free 
circulars, 

If you are unable to obtain Bear Brand or 
Bucilla Yarns at your Dry Goods Store or Art 
Needlework Shop, please let us know just what 
you require. 





Bucilla Package Outfits 
$982 (Above, left) Card table cover of black 
sateen with blue and orange embroidery cottons 


to complete, $1.25. 


ion 


5988 ( Above, center ) Library scarf stampec 
tan ‘‘Bucilla-Weave’’ with embroidery cottons In 
pleasing colors to complete, size 22 x 50’’, $1.75. 
With the same design, oblong pillow top with back, 
$1.00, and 34’ round centerpiece, $1.75. 

5975 (Above, right) 5 piece luncheon set hem- 
stitched for crochet on white durable cloth. Col- 
ored embroidery cottons and white crochet cotton 
to complete, $1.50. With the same design, 3 piece 
buffet set, $1.00, and buffet scarf, $1.00. 


Fill in the coupon below, requesting either free 
circulars on Bucilla Package Outfits, or en 
closing ge for the‘ Art Needle-Krafts’’ book. 
= . 7 - % . 
aS BERNHARD ULMANN CO., In« 
307 Canal Street, New York 


<~, 
=> 


hed , 
Pu 

—_ 
ART 
NEEDLE-KRAPTS § © Enclosed find 4c fora copy of ** Art Needle-Krafts 


ava 
429 Pon 


cay 


City _ __— Sate — 








QO Please send me your free circulars mentioned above 


Name 





Address —— 





























expensive one. 


silver disc. 


of one who does. 


Two 
Style Books 


Send us your name 
and address and we 
will mail you,prepaid, 
these two attractive 
booklets : l. Gage 
Chapeaux— illustrat- 
ing new styles in 
trimmed hats for fall 
2. Around the World 
with Little Miss Gage 
—a delightful story 
for girls from 4 to 14; 
telling how to wina 
beautiful, new hat in 
a coloring contest. 
Write today. 


GAGE BROTHERS & 
18 S. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


COMPANY 
385 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

































HIS NAME in your hat is an assurance of 
correct style and superior workman- 
ship, whether it be a $10.00 model or a more 


For sixty-six years this truth has been 
recognized by women all over the world. 


Marcella Gage, the hat pictured above, is 
a short-back mushroom of worsted and silk 
brocade in lacquer red, black and peacock 
blue, with a collar of black velvet and sun- 
burst of black velvet ribbon, surrounding a 


Marcella Gage is typical of many hats 
shown by the dealer in your city who as 
a subscriber to the Gage Weekly Hat Serv- 
ice receives shipments of seasonable styles 
each week. If your dealer does not show the 
Weekly Service Hats, write us for the name 
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Before Baby 


comfort and health depend 
corset. Don’t take chances 


ing department stores or 


Prices $3.25 to $5.00 








justable from month to month 


A 
Comes 


At this important time your appearance 


largely on your 


Ferris Maternity 
Corsets have given satisfaction for over 40 


years. Choose the model best suited to your 
individual needs. Write for free illustrated 
booklet, sent in plain envelope. These corsets 
re highly recommended by physicians. They 

crentifically designed to support and pro 
tect the baby and at the same time insur 

ceful, concealing lines to your figure. Ad 


Sold in lead 
direct by mail 


MATERNITY 
F EF R R I S CORSETS 


The Ferris Bros. Co., 5 Union Square, New York 




















teeny ROSES 


Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1923 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, 
Lilies, Shrubs. Send for cop 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 924, West Grove, Pa. 





PLEASANT WORK—GOOD PAY 
sentatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS 


Represen 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, et make good mone 


Fasy, pleasant work Full or spare time Beau 
tif les, instructions furnished. Write toda 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
645 Fitecharies Bidg TRENTON, N.J 








anvas Work Makes Flandsome, Inexpensive 
(hair Seats: By Mabel Foster Bainbridge 


Under the Direction of the Guild of A@edle and Bobbin Crafts 


) ee a Bring needle through 
] Ho upper right of first 
{| oe | row. Take down- 
\\ an HoH | | ward stitch to left, 
on ty TT] om bias, six canvas 
zee TT E . threads below and 


six to the left, and 
carry thread under 
one horizontal can- 
vas thread. 


Go back on bias be- 
side the first long 
stitch. Skip one hori- 
zontal canvas thread, 
and carry wool un- 
der the next hori- 
zontal thread below, 
bringing needle 
through to right side. 


Make another down- 
ward stitch on bias 
over six canvas 
threads and go un- 
der the horizontal 
thread below. Con- 
tinue method until 
row is the desired 
length. At the com- 
pletion of arow, fas- 
ten thread invisibly 
on back by weaving 
through the stitches. 








Start second row two vertical canvas threads 
to right of first stitch of first row, and repeat 
method of first row, but slant stitches to right 
instead of to left. Continue to bottom of row. 


HERE are certain stitches known to 
all nationalities, and canvas work 
comes under such a heading. You will 
recognize it under the name of Berlin wool 
work. It smiles at you—Spanish, Moorish, 
Florentine and Gobelin—assuming in each 
case that name for its own. Tapestry, cross 
stitch, petit point, tent other 
guises of the same canvas work, handsome 
and dignified, no matter what the name 
Perhaps its age accounts for the many 
claims, for canvas work is as old as the his 
tory of needlework. The English have al 
ways loved it, and many of the fine chairs 
and stools seen in museums and labeled as 
belonging to the French Louis’ were covered 
with a form of canvas work. 


these are 





Above is a detail of the 


stitches, worked over canvas 
which constitute a unit of 
the design at right. This 
unit is repeated over and 
ver again until the chair 

d Direc- 


seat is desired size. 
f10ns are given on page 14S 





pnb ee bt tt bt 








Above, magenta is used for first stitch at top 
of row, cardinal for second, scarlet for next 
two. Then repeat these colors in their respec- 
tive order. Working details at right and left. 


Its present revival and popularity are well 
merited, as it is a simple and useful decora- 
tion, seen to the best advantage on chair 
seats, stool covers and cushions. Other uses 
there are, too, and I have made several de- 
lightful bags and pincushion tops, using 
canvas work rescued from oblivion in an 
attic chest. 

The colors our grandmothers used were 
often too glaring and blatant, so my first plea 
is for a wise selection of color. On a chair 
seat for a mahogany chair or one in any dark 
wood, choose rich dark tones of blue, red and 
green. A stool or pillow cover for the bed 
room is more attractive in tans, mauves and 
other dainty colors 

Use a good canvas—the two-thread kind 
is satisfactory—and a long-eyed blunt needle 
These needles are called tapestry needles 
Work with wool, though silk may be used if 
you are making something that will not have 
hard usage. The details of a design done in 
wool are often picked out in silk. Cotton or 
linen thread is not advisable. You will find 
the success of your work depends very much 
on the selection of canvas that suits your 
wool, for if the weave is too coarse the work 
will look thin and attenuated and will not 
wear. Any wool or canvas may be used. 


+ 
X, 


# 


& * 


i i et 


The simple stitches shown in the diagram at right 
and left make this dignified chair seat. 





For third row bring needle out from the hole 
where needle was inserted for first stitch of 
second row. Take an upward bias stitch 
six threads above, and six to right, and go 
under one horizontal canvas thread. 


eat ne ee oe ree! 
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Repeat the first row, taking stitches at left 
into the same holes as were used for right- 
hand stitches of second row. Continue to bot- 
tom of row,and fasten thread as before. 





A portion of first, second and third rows, 
and fourth row which begins at top, two can- 


vas threads to right of third row. The fifth 
row repeats the third. Continue the rows until 
you have covered the entire width of article. 
Sew gilt or other furniture braid in space 
between rows. When working with different 
color wools, change by fastening on under- 
side of work, or leaving a loose end to-take up 
when ready to use same color again. 


After the first row is done, practically no 
counting is required, and this makes canvas 
work pleasant to pick up when friends drop 
in for the afternoon. It is surprising how 
much you can accomplish in those odd mo 
ments that even the busiest woman some 
times has. 


Directions for Chair Seat Below at Left 


‘La section of the chair seat, photo- 
graphed and illustrated by diagrams at 
the bottom of the page, is an example of the 
excellent results that may be attained with 
a few simple stitches. While this design may 


(Continued on Page 148) 














The small letter A 
marks the beginning 
of the long slanting 
stitches, while C 
marks the beginning 
and B the end of the 
long crossed stitches 
which connect each 
unit in chair seat. 


C 
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Let’s speak frankly about this delicate subject : The most 
perfect toilette can be marred | ) perspiration odor—and 
everyone perspires. Even the Sesinia exertion causes it. We 
can’t help perspiration—but we can prevent the odor. 
‘““Mum” is the word: “‘Mum”’ takes all odor out of per 
piration. ‘This dainty snow-white cream applied to the 
inderarm and elsewhere in the morning—then all day and 


ill evening —trom bath to bath—you are free from the em 
barr assing odor of perspiration and all other body odors. 
After you have used ‘‘Mum”’ dance all you like and be 
free from perspiration’ s odor. Play a brisk set of tennis 
and then sit among others—still unembarrassed. In the 
evening, after the day’ S activities, not a suggestion of odor 
to mar your sense of personal cleanliness. What a relief! 
Every woman needs ‘‘Mum.”’ Frequent bathing is not 
The use of powders and perfumes cannot prevent 
perspiration’s odor. It comes right down to whether you 
use this simple precaution—*‘Mum’ ’—to prevent body odors. 


‘nough. 
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“J have entire confidence that I shall be free from the embarrassing odor of ang os n throughout the 
day and evening. I have been using *Mum’ for year it prevents all b dy odors. *Mum is th 


vers Woman bck Main 


‘‘Mum”’ isthe word! ‘‘Mum”’ is safe—harmless to dainty 
apparel and sensitive skins. Its general use with the sanitary 
er is evidence enough of its perfect harmlessness. 

Get ‘‘Mum’”’ today 25C and §oc at all stores, or from 

postpaid. The new screw-top 5oc size contains about 
and is more convenient. 
‘Amoray,”’ the 


three times as much ‘‘Mum’” 
And have you heard of our new tal 
Lovely Talc—withthe fragt rance that lasts all dayand evening 


Really a Powder Pertume, containing rich, rare and cost] 


perfu mes 


quantities usually found only in high-priced 
imported talcs. Luxurious, but not a luxury 





in cost—only 25c for a generous container. 





At all stores or from us postpaid. 





See Special Offer Coupon below, for both 
‘“Mum’’ and ‘“‘Amoray’ 





soc worth for 4oc. 









Mum Mfg. Co., 11: 


‘*Mum 2sc & soc *¢ Amoray Tak Powder Perfun 
Elder Flower Eye Lotion, 75 c. Evans’s Cucumber Jelly 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia 










SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Enc e s for ar es check ‘M 2 
“Mum Sox “Amora 25 Special Offer, a 25c jar o 
““Mum” and a 25c¢ can of 1 moray’’ Tale for ONLY 40c post- 
paid. 
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ne Home Cook Said— 


“IT don’t know how I could get along without Pet Milk in the 


What 


[he Pet Recipe Book contains more 





than kitchen. I use it in every recipe that calls for milk or cream. 


tested recipes W rite for free copy 


Pet is so rich and creamy that I dilute it for nearly every dish, even 
for cream soups and creamed vegetables. By adding one part 
water I get extra-rich milk. With two parts water I get ordinary 
cooking milk. Our favorite dishes, when made with Pet, are most 
appetizing. The cream gravy | make with Pet is rich and smooth. 


My Pet Milk biscuits are the delight of my family. With Pet Milk 


I can be sure my recipe will turn out right, for Pet is always sweet 





and uniformly rich to the last drop”. . . The Helvetia Company 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 834 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 













CREAM GRAVY. Ingredients: 2 tablespoons fat from 


pan; 2 tablespoons flour; 1 teaspoon salt; few grains spoons, to which add flour mixed with salt and 


has been fried. Measure and put back two table- 


Sreriuize? 
VAPORATEDR 


c Recipe: Pour off all fat from pan in which chicken diluted milk. Stir until it thickens, strain, and serve. | 






pepper; 2-3 cup Pet Milk diluted with 1 1-3 cups water. pepper. Stir until it is smooth; then add slowly the 
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These Flats are Easy to- Make and Nace to Wear 


OPULARITY is a hard 

thing to figure out. It’s not 

just being pretty, or just 
being clever. I wonder if thought 
fulness of others hasn’t a lot to 
do with it? There’s Martha Lor 
ber, for instance. When I asked 
her to pose for some fall hats, and 
told her what fun it was to make 
them, she said “‘ Let’s make one 
for mother too.”’ It’s not hard 
to believe she’s one of the most 
popular stars in the Ziegfeld Fol 
lies, is it? 


cA Smart Turban for Alothe 


OR mother’s black velvet and 

satin turban—combinations of 
materials are quite the newest 
note—purchase half a yard of 
Lyons velvet, twenty-seven inches 
wide; half a yard of slipper satin, which is a 
very heavy quality with a cotton back—or a 
quarter yard each of velvet and satin if cut 
on the bias—and a pin of black jet and rhine 


~ 


stones, measuring three and a half inches 
over all, one end ol which screws on Ir} - 
costs from one dollar to three dollars \ 
China-silk lining, already made, may bi 
bought for twenty-five cents, but if you wv 


to make the lining for your hat add to your 
shopping list half a yard of taffeta. The 
frame secured was five and a half inches high 
in front, 
with a crown measuring 
seven inches over the top 

If your velvet is not bias, fold the raw 
edge of the velvet over on the selvage so that 
edges exactly meet, and cut through the fold 
From the corner cut an oval ten inches by 
nine inches and place it on the top of hat; 
smoothing down the velvet and holding in 
the slight fullness evenly all around, pin and 
then sew fast. 

Now cut a bias band four inches wide, as 
long as the bias side of velvet permits. Mark 
the center of one side of this band and plac e 
this at center front of hat, two and a half 
inches from lower edge. Pin all around at 
same distance from edge and then sew firmly, 
turning in and slip stitching ends together in 
center back. Smooth over lower edge of hat 
and turn up the extra velvet inside, pin it at 
raw edge and sew to frame, being careful not 
to catch through the velvet on the outside of 
hat 

If you bought your satin on the straight 
get a true bias in the same way that you did 
on the velvet. Discard the corner, and, 
from the piece left, cut from bias side a band 
nine inches wide. Pin center front of satin 
to center front of hat. Turn under the lower 
edge an inch, and at top turn under an inch 
and a half on left side from center front to 
center back. 


and tapers to four inches in back, 
eight inches by 


By Rita. PIACENZA 





satin around to back on this 
so that the lower edge ol satin 1s 


Now draw 
left side, 
three-quarters of an inch from edge of hat 
and the upper edge of satin three inches fron 
letting the folds com 


the lower edge of hat, | 


ere they will 


» that lower edge of satin in center front 
from edge of hat, and slat 


ing off on right side so that in center back the 


now three inches 


satin is one and a half inches from edge of hat 
l'rim off the ends of satin so that two and a 
half inches on each overlap. Tuck the left end 
under at bottom and the right at top, and pin 
Slip stitch the lower edge of satin on left side 
and upper edge on right side, and tack just 
where each end passes under satin 

Cut a bias band of velvet stx inches wid 
and turn under a half inch on each edge. Slip 
about a half inch of the bias point under the 
satin at left side back, so that it emerges one 
inch from center back. Drape the velvet 
towards the front, following the upper edge of 
the satin to a point on satin four inches from 
center front, then draw the velvet over the 
satin so that upper edge of velvet crosses 
satin exactly in center front, and the lower 
edge is one and a half inches above lower 
edge of hat in center front. Drape velvet on 
slanting line from top of satin and follow lower 
edge of satin around to back, meeting or over 
lapping slightly the edge of satin. At the top 
turn one and a half inches of the velvet over 
the side of frame where it meets crown, and 
finish off in center back by slipping the end 
of the velvet over the frame where sick 
meets crown, and tack. Tack velvet to crown 
in center front at top, where it crosses satin, 
but do not catch through to outside 

Place pin on a slant, so that head is thre¢ 
inches from lower edge and tip is in cente1 
front one and a half inches from lower edge. 


e 








Line your hat by cutting an 
oval eight inches by seven inches 
and a bias band twenty-three 
inches long by five inches wide. 
With right sides together, sew 
bias length to oval and seam up 
back. Place lining inside with 
raw edges next to hat, and, turn 
ing in half an inch, slip stitch 
around head size 


The Flattering Large Hat 


OR the medium large “ best”’ 

hat, purchase one and a quar 
ter yards of the much-liked black 
iatter’s plush, eighteen inches 
wide, and a ready-made lining, or 
half a yard of taffeta for lining 
Secure a slightly rolling frame 
that has a brim three and a half 
inches wide in front, four inches 
de on the left side, three and three-quarters 





inches on right side and one and a half inches 
in back, with an oval crown three and three 
uarters inches in height and measuring ten 
es from front to back and eight and a 
from side to side. My frame had 
ne fold around base of crown 
I If t rin yur 

1 H limer ! ind 
! ncl ll around than mine, the 
imount of material these directions will 

} ld 

Place the plush on the underside of brim, 
rong side toward you, with the point in 
center front. Smooth over front and sides of 
brim, letting as much material sink into 


crown and buckle in center back as is neces 
sary to get a smooth fit all around to back. 
Pin plush to outer edge of frame and pin 
around head size. Cut around outer edge one 
inch beyond edge. Next cut through the 
material that buckles in back on a straight 
line from outer edge of brim to head size, leav- 
ing the surplus material to be cut later, and 
cut around head size one inch beyond head 
size. Slash to depth of half an inch at two 
inch intervals around head siz« 

Mark center front of plush with pin, as 
well as center front of frame; unpin plush, 
and with right side toward you place on 
upper side of brim with center front of plush 
at center front of frame. Smooth to brim 
from front to back, pin around outer edge, 
with plush extending one inch beyond brim, 
smooth toward crown and pin around base of 
crown, slashing carefully if necessary to 
make a smooth fit. Cut off extra material in 
allowing half an inch to turn 
under on each side, and slip stitch together 
the two sides in center back Sew plus 
around crown. Now turn the plush over the 
outer edge of brim and whip with eighth-inch 


center back 


(Continued on Page 140 




































Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 











A. R. Richardson, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia. 





Do not delay. Write today fora 
Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our 
book, ‘‘The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.’’ 


Mellin’s Food Company 






177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Final Touch” 
Whether you are to be in the 
bright sunshine, under the glare 
of electric lamps or in the softest 
candle light, give your complex- 
ion “the final touch” with 


Carmen Powder 


It’s the choice of more than a million 
women of discriminating taste. 
White, Flesh, Pink, Carmen Brunette, soc 


CARMEN COMPACTS 


. 
A cake of Carmen in a pretty metal 
box with Mirror and Powder —_ 
Choice of White, Flesh, Brunette 
the new L’Autumn shade. 


At your dealer’s or mailed prepaid 


Stafford- Miller Company, St. Louis, Mo, 


eee 
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No. 6. All Silk Caftene Nog 
Navy, Cocoa, Brown. $9.95. our. 


No. 690, All Wool Poiret 
< Twill. Navy dnly. $8.95 


All Wool Suede Vel- 
or Brown. $15.95 _/ 





The Purpose of This Advertisement is to Urge You to Send tor Your Copy of 


THE NEW HAMILTON CATALOG 
Fifth Avenue Styles at Mail Order Prices! 


O NOT CONFUSE Hamilton models with the usual 
“Mail order” styles. The Hamilton catalog includes 
distinctly different models that we sell in our five-story 
Fifth Avenue building to well-dressed New York women. 


We are able to sell the newest styles in a better 
quality at a lower price because we are manufacturers 
selling direct to the consumer at little more than 


wholesale Our guarantee absolutely protects you! 


WE GUARANTEE HAMILTON’S PRICES| 
LOWER THAN ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


If before December 1, you are able to buy the same 
garments for less, we will refund the difference! 


prices. 


This beautiful Catalog contains more 
than 600 pictures of the latest styles 
photographed on living models. 







Even if there is nothing you need at pres- 
ent, just mail a post card with your name 


and address TODAY. DO IT NOW! 


WE PREPAY POSTAGE 
ON ALL ORDERS! 


Coats Suits 
Dresses Millinery 
Skirts Waists 
Shoes Hosiery 


Brassieres 
Sweaters 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


DerartMeNt AQ, 307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT 
SEAS Ce 


Corsets 
Underwear 
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These Hats are Easy to- Make 


(Continued from Page 145) 


stitches to underside of 
brim, close to the wire 
that always finishes the 
edge of any frame, be- 
ing careful not to catch 
through the plush on 
top. Cut off extra mate- 
rial within a quarter inch 
of stitches. 

Now cut and apply 
facing for underside of 
brim in the same way as 
you cut that for top, ex 
cept that the right side 
of the plush faces you 
and is cut off only half 
an inch beyond outer 
edge. This half inch is 
turned under at the edge 
of brim and slip stitched 
to the edge of the plush 
covering top of brim. 

Cut an oval twelve 
inches by ten inches and 
place over top of crown, 
pin center front of oval 
to center front of crown 
and center back to center back. Smooth 
over top of crown, dividing the fullness 
around evenly. Pin and sew to frame. 

From the largest piece of material that 
you have left, cut a band seven inches wide 
and twenty-eight inches long, without re- 
gard to the fact that this band is neither on 
the straight nor on the bias. Just get a band 
of the dimensions given! Place center front 
of band in center front of hat, turn under an 
inch at top and half an inch at bottom. 
Pull band to back, overlap the ends and slip 
under at bottom. Slip stitch all around top 
and bottom. 

For the bow on black hat, purchase two 
yards of six-and-a-half-inch-wide (No. 15), 
satin-backed moiré ribbon, or plain moiré 
ribbon, or satin ribbon. Any ribbon with a 
good body will be right. Cut off eight inches 
of ribbon. From the remainder, tie a bow 
with one loop eight inches long, the other 
seven inches, one end ten inches and the 
other end eight inches. Slip one end of the 
eight-inch piece of ribbon in the knot under 
the eight-inch loop and let this ribbon extend 
beyond loop two inches. Attach bow to right 
side of base of crown, six and a quarter 
inches from center front, and with the eight 
inch loop to the front as in photograph 
Bias the end so that the point extends be 
yond loop at top of hat 3ias the other 
eight-inch end so that point is toward front 
f hat, and the ten-inch end so that point is 
oward center bac} Line hat as directed in 
connection with first hat 


One ‘Ribbon Motif Makes a (Cloche 


oe little close-fitting hat, which the 
French call a cloche and which has been 
so popular, is still among the smartest hats 
for general wear. The one in the photograph 
is felt in the new 
mummy brown, and 
has a brim two inches 
wide in front ard 
tapering to one-inch 


At right is a diagram 
of motif on the felt 
cloche. To make the 
motif, cut a paper the 
size and the shape of 
the motif, and have the 
ends of the radiating 
loops follow the curve 
of the paper. 





The satin and velvet 

ends of the drapery my, 
on the matron’s tur- 

ban cross and hide themselves in the 
center back, as in the sketch above. 


width in back. The 
crown measures sixteen 
inches from brim in cen 
ter front over top to 
brim in center back, but 
choose the model that is 
most becoming to you, 
being certain to have 
nice soft felt. This par 
ticular cloche costs from 
$2.50 to $8.00, depend 
ing on quality of felt 
If the motif is com 
posed of ribbon lox yps, as 
in Miss Lorber’s and the 
sketch below, ten yards 
of mummy-brown gros- 
grain ribbon one and a 
quarter inches wide (No. 
7) are needed. If you 
prefer, the motif may be 
made of ends instead of 
loops, in which case five 
yards of ribbon are re- 
quired. Cut off a piece 
twenty-four inches long 
and folding through 
lengthwise center, so that one selvage ex 
tends a quarter inch beyond the other, place 
it around base of crown with the wider side 
next to crown. Cut and put aside a piece 
nine inches long. Cut a paper pattern ac- 
cording to diagram below. Then, for the 
motif on Miss Lorber’s hat, with one end of 
the large piece of ribbon make loop at upper 
right. This loop will be about three and a 
half inches long. 
Shape Loops to Curve of Diagram 
OW following the curve of the diagram, 
continue to make loops, each one about 
a quarter inch longer than the previous one, 
and each one radiating from upper center 
and overlapping the previous one about half 
an inch at outer edge. After every second 
or third loop sew loops together at upper 
center through the pattern. The important 
thing is to follow exactly the curve of the 
pattern, in order to get a nice rounded line 
to the edge of motif. Fifteen loops will bring 
you to the center of the pattern, where you 
make a center loop six and one-eighth inches 
long. Every succeeding loop to the left now 
shortens a quarter inch, until the fifteen on 
this side have been made. Now cut and pull 
away paper and place motif on right side of 
crown of hat four and a half inches from cen 
ter back and three inches from base of crown 
Sew firmly to hat 
From the nine-inch ribbon make a 
flat tailored bow three and a half inches long 
vith a flat knot Sew knot over top of the 
motif, where it is attached to hat. Tack the 
motif invisibly to hat two and a half inches 
from center top at interv 


piect of 


als of every five loops 
Line it and wear it with the calm satisfaction 
that the smart, correct thing always gives 
It is one of the best all around hats that was 
ever originated—it 
may top sports, gen 








eral wear, or after- 
noon clothes with 
equal success. 


Below at left, the vel- 


vet of matron’s turban 


has been neatly ap 
plied and sewed in 
place. At right the 


satin has been loosely 
draped around, and 
the hat is ready for the 
velvet drapery. 
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| HERE are so many, many kinds of figures. Your own is different 
| from most. So, like practical people, we build many models of 
. the P. N. Practical Front. Asa result, every woman—and that 
t | ‘ . ° , ‘ 
| includes you—can select intelligently just the model that will 
if = best accentuate the ideal lines she possesses and subdue other 
: Wait lines which, because of their prominence, might not conform 
oh | : . 7 
- ii | with the accepted style silhouette of today. Remember: a near- 
1¢ 4 
ne ded fit is a misfit. The wrong kind of corset will not do. 
1g _ 
uu You ¢ the effect ¥ ant siraply by. choosing vy . 
“a ou can get the effect you want simply by choosing your per- 
i sonal model of the right kind of corset—the P. N. Practical Front. 
ill 
of 





| Why P.N. Practical Front 
a | Is the Right Corset for You 


es | The right P. N. Practical Front model for you will produce the 
correct style silhouette. The flexible Inner Elastic Vest* holds 


the front steels at the true body center. No off-center steels can 


on 

7 prod the bust. No “riding up.” The outer flaps lace swiftly, easily 

- over Flat Hooks* like lacing a shoe. Each lacing lengthens the 
life of the corset’s lines, creates a new fitting at each wearing and 
retains the original custom-corseted effect. 

i *Patented 

“a At Stores and Departments where right corseting is a study you may 

-» | select your style in a variety of fabrics at $5 upward to $12 


: PN.Practical Front 


PAT USA AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CORSETS 


The Custom-Corseted Look 






I. NEWMAN & SONS, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW HAVEN 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Write for this helpful illustrated Free Booklet and learn the real 

‘The Movement for secret of retaining Youth and Beauty of Figure. Full of graphic, 
Manufactured exclusively in Canada by Dominion Corset Co., Quebec, P.Q., Canada Youth and Beauty” easily understood advice from a foremost master of this interesting 
In England by William Pretty & Son, Ltd., Ipswich, England new art. Send for your copy today. 
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Five Sizes— 
Each stage 
of the child’s 
growth has its 
suitable size 


Why the Vollrath 
Safety Chamber can 
not easily tip or slide 
about, as the old-style 
chamber does, when 
the child leans for 
ward or backward 









































What Medical 
Authorities 
Advise Mothers 


Always look for this oval label, 
in blue, on every piece. 


The science of medicine, concentrating its best efforts 
on “Better Babies’’, has changed many of the old 
ways. Now leading child specialists advocate train- 
ing the child the first month. 


They say it prevents the usual skin disorders and 
teaches regular habits early in life. Obviously, it 
lessens work and worry for mothers. 


As the child grows older, able to sit up by itself, 
the practical shape of the Vollrath Safety Chamber 
does away with many nursery discomforts. It is 
odd that this article should have been made the old- 
fashioned way so long. 


Note the broad, flat base, which makes it hard for the 
chamber to tip or slide about. And the wide, com- 
fortable support at the top. Proof against an active 
baby’s tendency to turn about and reach for things. 


Seamless, Sanitary Enameled Ware 


The Vollrath Safety Chamber comes in five sizes, 
the three largest with covers. The miniature size 
is easily concealed in a baby carriage or hand bag. 
All are triple-coated with pure enamel, the ideal 
material for nursery utensils, as for medical ware. 
No seams, sharp corners or crevices. The non- 
porous surface, smooth and hard as glass, is cleaned 
with the minimum of effort. 


There are other Vollrath utensils for the nursery— 
bath tubs, soap dishes, pitchers, basins, commodes, 
odorless pails for diapers. Sold by department and 
hardware stores everywhere. 


FREE Write for folder discussing the uses of the Vollrath 
Safety Chamber in modern nursery practice, as rec 
ommended by eminent physicians. Also Mrs. Christine 
Frederick’s famous booklet on kitchen management, ‘‘Come 
Into My Kitchen”’, mentioning the name of your dealer. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Dept. B, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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(anvas Work Makes Handsome, 
Inexpensive (hair Seats 


(Continued from Page 142) 
d g 


seem more compli- 
cated than the other 
two, it is just as easy 
to do. 

Allowing about 
twenty canvas 
threads from each 
edge at upper left- 
hand corner, start 
with the center cross- 
stitch of motif, which 
is black wool worked 
over two canvas 
threads. The four 
surrounding cross- 
stitches—always 
over two canvas 
threads—are worked 
in cornflower. Black 
mercerized or silk 
thread makes the re- 
maining cross- 
stitches, there being 
three on top row; 
two on each side of 
the cornflower, or five 
for second row; two 
on each side of the 
cornflower, or seven 
for third row; two 
on each side of the 
cornflower, or five for 
fourth row; and three 
on last row. This 
completes the cross- 
stitched centers. 


ing is done in three 
shades of a nice tan 
color. Bring the 
needle out at the point marked A, with the 
lightest shade, and carry the stitch up on the 
bias over six canvas threads. Go under two 
vertical canvas threads to the right, bring 
needle out, and down over six threads on the 
bias to the right, which should bring the stitch 


Start at upper left of 
work and bring needle 
down over four hori- 


zontal canvas threads. 








( under née veri / 
canvas thread rig 
Make ix vertical 
{I filche n a line, and 
2 needle out 
| —+ 45 re 
‘ ne ft 
Retched 
Take an upward verti 


stitch over four 
horizontal canvas 
threads, and again 
bring needle out two 
canvas threads below 
and one to the right. 


Continue, working to- 
ward the right, until 
you have made four of 
these upward vertical 


stitches. The last 





these four starts your 
next series of Six 
stitches, worked over 
four horizontal canvas 
threads. 





Bring needle 
throu ? h on ly 
two threads below 
and one to right of 
these six stitches 

Make four down- 
ward vertical 
stitches. Repeat 
entire method un- 
til row is required 
width. 








The stitches used above make a fine, firm 
lhe heavy border- piece of work. Detailed directions for mak- 


to the upper point 
of the outside cross 
on the third row of 
crosses. Bring needle 
out at the lower point 
of the cross, carry it 
down six bias threads 
to the left and go 
under two vertical 
canvas threads 
Complete the square 
by carrying the 
thread up over six 
threads on the bias 
and ending on the 
lower point of the 
cross, where you be- 
gan. The second line 
follows the first and 
is done in the medium 
shade, and the third 
or outside is done in 
the lightest. We are 
now ready to cross 
these lines in a tan 
stranded silk. Be- 
ginning at the point 
marked C, take a 
long stitch over ten 
horizontal canvas 
threads to a point in 
the second unit which 
corresponds with B 
in the first unit. 
Come out again on 
the right-hand point 
of this same cross 


ing are shown in the diagrams below. and, crossing the 


long stitch just made, 

insert the needle into 
B. Start center cross-stitch of each new 
motif fourteen canvas threads to right or 
left of previous one, and eighteen canvas 
threads above or below center cross-stitch. 
The work goes very fast, as each unit made 
forms part of the adjoining unit. 
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Example showing a detail of four finished 
rows. The color scheme used in this chair 
seat, as photographed above, is first a series of 
five shades of green, the darkest—moss 
shade—on the entire top row, graduating 
into the lightest—Nile green—on fifth row 
below. The next five rows start with the pal 
est shade of lavender, and end below in the 
darkest shade—heliotrope. Repeat the 
shades of green and lavender in same order. 
These colors are just a suggestion, as you 
may work your canvas in browns, green: or 
any tapestry combination that harmon:ves 
with the room in which your chair is is be. 
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C fwelve Tests of Gharacter 


(Continued from Page 15) 


organized religion, like organized government 
and organized business, while it continually 
levels up our worst, also levels down our best. 
That it levels up our worst seems clear 
Some folks suspect that people inside the 
churches and people outside are entirely 
alike. One who during the war spoke before 
all sorts of audiences about the allied cause 
and associated measures of relief, must ques- 
tion that. An audience in a moving-picture 
theater represents about the dead level of 
the human average in America. If one notes 
the appeals that catch on there, the argu 
ments that convince, the illustrations that 
are liked, the opinions that are applauded 
and then goes to a church to speak, he sees 
the difference. The church has unquestion- 
ably leveled up. 

But it also levels down. Organized re- 
ligion did to death the prophets of Israel, 
slew Socrates, helped to put the cross on 
Calvary, and all through the centuries has 
fought with vehement hatred against its own 
pathfinders and seers. Today, as always 
happens when a supreme ideal endeavors to 
get itself expressed in human institutions, 
the general average of organized religion is 
lower than the best. A great deal of popular 
religion represented in the church is a half- 
way affair 


AY ONE who is in earnest about his reli- 
gion, has always to struggle against the 
down-drag of this halfway, mediocre kind of 
religion. Toa man in earnest God can never 
bea halfway matter; He will be nothing at all 
cr else He will be the regulative center of life. 
cr every man does have a regulative center. 

To be a religious man in earnest means 
that the regulative center of life is not self 
interest, but fellowship with the Highest and 
a sense of responsibility to Him. That is one 
of the inner meanings of prayer. 

That kind of experience is too familiar to 
be called unreal. A young man falls in love 
with a high-minded girl; marries her; the 
children come; the home becomes the center 
of his life. He does not think of it all the 
time, but it is always there. Nothing in his 
life escapes its influence; it permeates his 
plans; it is the nucleus of his ambitions and 
hopes; and, as for his character, it is the 
strongest protection that he has, so powerful 
and controlling are the influences that flow 
from it against all that is shameful and un 
clean. So central and controlling also is a 
genuine, first-rate, religious fellowship with 
God—what a sextant is to the sailor, the 
keynote to the singer, the color tone to the 
painter, sun time to our uncertain watches 
But a man who is to experience that must 
make it one of the first items in his deter 
mination that he will not think down and 
e down to the general average of 


nized re ligion 


l\ DEED, when such vital religion meets 
formalism and obscurantism in the church, 
( Che peril most 
to be feared about the ministry in this gen 
eration lies here. Our innermost temptation 
is to reduce ourselves to some denom- 
ination’s lowest common denom- 
inator, to sink to the 
ecclesiastical average, to 
help to put down the worst 
in men, but at the same 
time to miss the best, 
lacking vision to see 
what the Most High 
would reveal to us, and 
then lacking courage 
to say what we see, 
until, like other minis- 
ters of organized re- 
ligion in history, we 
help to put three 
crosses on Calvary 
The hope of the 
church lies in leader 
ship above the aver- 
age and ahead of the 
time. 

One cannot think 
long about such 
courageous noncon- 
formity without re- 
membering Jesus. In 


the cost is sometimes heavy 













him we have smoothed him out, tamed him 
down, conveniently forgotten what manner 
of man he really was,-until his tremendous 
figure has grown pallid, dim, pacific and un 
disturbing. We are always doing that with 
the great figures of the past. Whatever else 
one may find in the Master, one surely can 
not miss his courageous nonconformity 
This does not mean that anyone who fol 

lows him should join the first minority h« 
sees and become a nonconformist for the 
sake of being one. Minorities are not right 

ist because they are minorities Some 
minorities are intolerable nuisances. Joining 
a minority and becoming a nonconform’st 
requires spiritual discrimination. This, how 
ever, is also true, that no man need ever ¢:- 
pect to remind the world of the Master unless 
he is prepared courageously to live above the 
average and ahead of the time. 


T IS not, however, in these organized forms 

of the general average of which we have 
been speaking—government, business, and 
church—that this test presses most inti- 
mately on some of us. The immediate social 
group in the midst of which our daily life is 
carried on also has its average. The hardest 
task assigned to anyone on earth is living 
above the average of his own home. Some- 
times that is necessary. 

When we care for any group of people, as 
we do for our family and friends, we have put 
into their hands an almost irresistible in- 
fluence over us. We respond with telepathic 
swiftness to their words and emotions. What 
happens to them happens to us; what they 
think and feel we contagiously receive; when 
their opinions and practices are concerned, 
we are infinitely sensitive; because, above all 
else, we instinctively wish to please them; 
the most stinging cut we can receive is their 
disapproval. The criticism of a stranger is 
easily borne, but not the censure of a friend 
When, therefore, conflict comes between our 
best conscience and the general average of 
our inner social group, we face the need for 
courage in its acutest form. We know then 
that to possess the strength of will to live 
above the average is one of the primary and 
most searching tests of character. 


“T°HIS sort of courage in all the applica 

tions we have made of it is represented 
on Calvary. The organized government of 
Jesus’ day, the organized business life which 
he disturbed when he cleared the temple of 
the money changers, the organized religion, 
and the general level of his family and 
friends all represented an average with whicl 
he refused to be content. Discipleship t 
him never can be adequately understood 


without involving his insistence on superior 
standards and on superior courage 

We never have seen crucifixion: with 

in imagined agony; but Jesus had often 


Again and again by the roadsides he 
had seen crosses and their victims, the long 
drawn-out and pitiless agony. That last eve 
ning, therefore, when Judas stole away to 
betray him, that night when under the olive 
trees he wrestled with his own 
soul, that morning in Pilate’s 
court when he heard the 
crowd cry “Crucify him!’ 
he knew what it meant 
down to its last unutter- 
able detail. Yet, rather 
then live down to the 
average and not up 
toward God, he went 
through with it 
In a day when there is 
no hope for our civ ili 
zation except in su- 
perior character, 
Christians should re- 
call that the cross of 
which they sing 
means something 
besides singing 
courage to live above 
the average and 
ahead of the time. 


seen it 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
The eighth article in this 
series by Dr. Fosdick will 








our imaginations of 








appear inanearly issue. 
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GUARANTEED HIS SILKS 
WITH HIS 


y 


PERSONAL SAFETY 


I: E FLORENTINE MERCHANT 


WHEN | Magnit | W 
chose their gow tron lk ' prt 
apart t 

The prosperity and even the personal security of tradesmet | 

upon the favor of thes powerful | I I t t 


may be said to have 


Well dressed 


lay 
shops far from the weaving looms. The 


laranteed 


American women of tod choose their silks in great 
personal ri sponsibility of 
the medieval guildsman is replaced by the good faith of the modern 
manufacturer, and the name “ Belding’s” 
her silks is a guarantee of quality as absolute as was the personal war 
rant of the Florentine. 


woven in the selvage of 


No quality manufacturer can supply every shop, but some shop near you is ready 
now to show you the Belding’s Silks designed for your gowns, linings, and 
ask for “Belding’s’’ and be sure to fin 


lingerie 1 the name on the selvage 


Belding Bros. && Company, 902 Br i \ York ¢ 


c Fabrics, Gmbroidery, Spool Silks 
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“The Daddy of Them cAll” 


Jor Personal Efficiency 
~ in School and business 


| ‘ 


Unless the holder of your fountain 
pen is the right length, diameter 
and weight to fit the size, shape 
and strength of your hand, or if its 
point does not fit the way you hold 

| your pen, you keep up a constant 

| nervous irritation that cuts down 

| your efficiency. 





Add to your personal efficiency by 
fitting yourself perfectly with 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen. 


No. 42 4V — Safety 
Type— with ring. 
Short length . $3.25 


No. 58 — Self Filling 
Type with clip cap. 
Over size—large ink 
capacity . $8.25 








Over 1,000 Sizes 
and Styles 


$9 50 to $5 (00 


To fit the way you 
hold your pen as 
well as the size, shape 
and strength of your 
hand. 


Selection and 
Service at 
Waterman 
dealers’ the 
world over. 





No. 58 


LE. Wi , 

‘0 i Ww aterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 

Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
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“Um-m-m,” murmured Adrian. “ No man 
is perfect.” 

“The curate certainly isn’t,” confided the 
girl with some return of her former spirit 
“In the first place, he’s already got electric 
lights. Neither does he like dogs. And ig 

“Your grammar—for a tutor—is abso 
lutely wanton,” protested Adrian; “never 
theless ——” 

With a little scream the girl reached forward 
suddenly and began to beat her fists against 
the front window of the brougham 

Startled by the glassy thump, the 
old coachman brought his dapple 
grays to a sharp stop. 

In a quick darting gesture—here, 
there, everywhere—the Unknown 
began to snatch up her 
scattered packages and 
scuffle herself loose from 
the enveloping lap robe. 

“This is why I stole the 
ride home with you,” she 
cried out, “just for the 
chance to ask you this: 
Oh, would you mind so 
very much if—if e 
Gaspingly the frightened 
voice trailed off into a 
whisper. “Tonight,” she 
stammered, “I thought it 
would be such a lark, after all the humilia- 
tion and the condescensions of the past few 
days—oh, would you mind so very much— 
would it embarrass you in any way, I mean— 
is there anybody who’d be troubled by 
it?—if tonight, when I come slinking into the 
drawing-room in Mrs. Merton Blaite’s old 
brown dinner gown ——”’ 

“And your own red silk 
prompted Adrian desperately. 





stockings,’’ 


IKE the graze of a butterfly’s wings the 
girl’s hand touched his hand and was gone 

again. ‘Oh, would you mind so very much,”’ 
she implored him, “if, instead of staying 
slunk, I just frisked boldly across the room 
to you and said right out loud, so everybody 
could hear, ‘Oh, Allan! I’m so glad to see 
you’?” 

‘““M-mind?”’ stammered 
adore it! I’d—I’d ‘ 

Before he could quite decide just what it 
was further that he would do the girl had 
opened the brougham door, jumped out into 
the wintry shadows and disappeared in a 
cedar hedge. 

““Well—well, I'll be darned,” said Adrian. 
“And all the time I thought she wanted to 
borrow money from me.”’ 


Adrian. ‘I'd 


Still chuckling inaudibly to himse 
he sank back into the sl LdoWy gloon 
ushions again, t peculate more o1 

himsically about the personalities of the 
unknown host and hostess who awaited 
him, 

It wasn’t, indeed, until the dapple-grays 
had actually clanked themselves to a stop 


under the ancient port-cor hére of his desti 
nation that, fumbling through the encom- 
passing lap robe for a coveted newspaper, he 
discovered the tiny package of red silk 
stockings at his feet. 

“Well, I'll be darned,’” he said again. 

Not until an hour later, dressing in his 
room for dinner, did the incident recur to 
him. Then, staring back from the threshold 
of his temporary sacristy at the really dread- 
ful havoc his disordered luggage and scattered 
belongings had wrought in the prim, bleak 
room, Adrian noted with a distinct sense of 
shock the wisp of scarlet silk flaring up in 
congruously from the clutter of masculine 
toggery on his bed. 


y EVER do in the world!” he decided 

quite precipitously, and stuffing the gay 
trespassers into his pocket, masked his grin 
as best he could and. stalked forth boldly 
down the stairs into the terrifying maelstrom 
of unknown voices ar.d unknown faces that 
awaited him. 

In a babel of tongues and a glint of teeth 
the adulation burst «upon him. 

A dozen people sprang to forestall his every 
movement. A dozen people trampled each 
other to catch his most casual utterance. 

Half bored, half thrilled by the perpetual 
astonishment of this amazing thing called 


The Prompt Trousseau 


(Continued from Page 13) 







“fame” which had so precipitously over 
taken him, Adrian’s shrewd eyes probed and 
appraised the jumbled scene before him. 
The little girl in the brougham had been 
perfectly right, he decided almost instantly. 
Twenty-five guests, if one—and everybody 
who was anybody was most certainly there. 
The chinless curate—the fat bishop—the 
pompous old family lawyer—a twittering 
bevy of gorgeous old madams—and dad 


ams—arrogant, substantial, supercritical! 
The cream of the 
county condensed 


cream, to be pel 
fectly accurate! All 
the clover and frisk 
of life canned these 
many years! In oc- 
casional staccato contrast 
a young face and form ex- 
aggeratedly coiffured and 
garnished, county-born 
and city-plated! 

“But at least young,”’ 
rallied Adrian with dis- 
tinct relief. 





HROUGH a little stir 

at the doorway a small 
brown figure slipped sud 
denly, a wisp of a girl 
in a dowdy evening gown that swathed 
her slim figure like a clumsy wrapping of 
butcher’s paper. There was certainly noth- 
ing sophisticated or arrogant or super 
critical about this newcomer. Meek as a 
brown thrush’s wings, her dark hair folded 
down across her frankly worried forehead, 
white as a sheet the small, eager face lifted 
to the staring company. Except for the cour 
age in| her shoulders she never would have 
crossed the threshold, Adrian concluded 
quite suddenly. She had no courage below 
her knees; he remembered with a horrid 
pang of remorse. Her courage, as stated, 
lay only in the red silk stockings—the one 
reénforcing spur of modernity and fashion 
reposing now so accidentally and idiotically 
in his own somber and inhospitable pocket 

Piteously, before a lifted 
lorgnette, a county belle’s only too audible 
comment, he saw the girl falter on the verge 
of ignominious retreat, caught her 
flashed a smile at her. 

For the infinitesimal fraction of an in 
stant the little brown figure hesitated. Then 
fleet as a thrush itself she crossed the room to 


dowager’s 


eye, 


him. Her little square chin was all a-quive 
Adrian knew her knees were knocking 
“Oh—ol \-A-Allan!’’ she cried « 
Wit t he farl F \ 
realized sudde } 
the heart, that he r r vet / ‘ { 


perately, vhat a lark to find you here!” 
And because of 
nerve, he swooped right down before the 
whole staring company and kissed the littl 
unknown smack upon her astonished lips. 


more sheer nerve than 


N AN absolute typhoon of excitement the 

new storm burst upon him, Vaguely 
through it he saw the little Unknown swept 
from view in a bevy of chattering women. 
“What?” “Where?” “Why?” “How 
long?” ‘‘Old friends?”’ “Indeed?” Bang 
bang—bang the questions flew at him! 

Mercifully, on the very brink of his in 
creasing dilemma, the butler loomed suddenly 
in the doorway to announce dinner. Still 
babbling with its new excitement, the com- 
pany answered the summons. 

At Adrian’s right and left—to his reason- 
able relief—he found the two most attractive 
of the young county belles. Gratifyingly 
removed from immediate contemplation, 
the chinless curate faded into oblivion be 
hind the blue satin bosom of the lawyer’s 
helpmate. Directly opposite him loomed the 
fat bishop’s scrawny lady. The fat bishop 
himself, from a seat halfway down the long 
table, beamed unctuous approval and reas 
surance at his frankly nervous hostess and 
equally nervous though infinitely more 
rubicund old host. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Women 


‘Dress ‘Fashionably ~ Look Slender 


HY, 1 hardly knew you! What a difference the lines 

of that dress make in your figure! You look so nice and 

slender!” Thus your friends will greet you when you wear clothes 
designed to give straight slender lines to your figure. 

Time was when the woman of fuller proportions had to be 

content with almost anything that would go on at all. It was 

so discouraging! Her choice was limited. Her 


Following the dictates of Paris and their acceptance by smartly 
dressed New York women, Lane Bryant interprets each new 
mode into garments of fuller proportions with pleatings here, 
and flounces there—with panels and draperies that effect longer 
lines, concealing too much fulness where concealment is required 
or adding fulness where fulness is needed for correct proportion. 
Always, though, featuring the newest style 





size was difficult to find and never was found 
in the newest style garments— until Lane Bryant 
solved her problems for her. 

Now, the stout woman need no longer 





envy her slender sister the fashionable clothes 
she wears so well. She, too, can dress as fash- 
ionably. No more shopping everywhere in 
vain for a size that will fit—Lane Bryant has 
garments for every type of stout figure, ready to 


put on and wear, in every size up to 58 bust. 


details, as created for the average figure, build- 
ing them into garments made large enough to 


FREE 


88 pages, many 
in colors, pic- 
turing newest 
styles in Coats, 
Suits, Dresses 


fit and become the woman of fuller figure. 


Send For Your Book Today 


The garments pictured here are typical of the 
hundreds shown in the Lane Bryant Style 
Book for Fall and Winter. Extra large sizes in 
Coats, Suits, Dresses, Blouses, Skirts, Corsets, 
Underwear. Full, roomy sizes—38 to 58 bust. 


and other ap- 
parel just for 
Stout Women. 
Sent free. Ask 
for it TODAY. 











Stores: New York 
Brooklyn 


Chicago 
Detroit 


38 th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 

















This Style Book is Free 


Write for your copy today 


Address 
Dept. 52 














ERHAPS you are warm-blooded, 

and through even the coldest 
weather you like medium weight 
underwear, the same cut as your 
summer underwear. 


Perhaps you are the “shivery” 
kind, and for winter you like warm, 
woolly-feeling underwear, with snug 
long sleeves and legs. 


Whatever style you wear, there are 
many times during the winter when 
you want suitable undergarments for 
evening wear—only how often 
you’ve wished they could be warm, 
even though they couldn’t have long 
sleeves and long legs! 


All of these styles, and endless 
others, can be found in Carter’s 
Knit Underwear. And this variety 
is provided for not only in design, 
such as low neck, high neck, sleeve- 
less, short sleeves, long sleeves, and 
so on—Not only in weight, heavy, 
medium and light—But in actual 
materials, such as lisle, cotton, cot- 
ton-and-wool, all wool, silk-and- 
wool, and knit silk. It gives you a 
choice that takes care of literally 
every need. 


This underwear is planned by 
an expert designer 
Fashion has been just as important 
a consideration in the planning of 
Carter’s Knit Underwear as material 
and style. For after all, in these days 





you want—here it is 


of carefully considered silhouette, all 
the warmth and comfort in the 
world would be useless if the under- 
wear were not at the same time 
correct in fashion. 

Small wonder that Carter’s meets 
the demands of fashion, for our expert 
designer plans it and each new style 
is actually fitted on a living model. 

Carter’s Knit Underwear keeps its 
shape after long wear and innumer- 
able washings. And its special elastic 
knit allows it to give with every 
movement, never pulling or binding. 


With the final details of flat seams with 
budded ends to keep them from ripping, 
the double crochet edging, reinforced but- 
tonholes, buttons stitched with extra 
stitches, Carter’s Knit Underwear is a very 
true economy. 

And the crowning glory is that all these 
good points are not only in the women’s 
underwear, but in men’s too, and babies’ 
and children’s. Ask for Carter’s Knit 
Underwear in your accustomed store. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Home Office: Needham Heights 


(Boston District) 
Mills also at Framingham and Springfield, Mass. 
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The combination illustrated at 
the left of the panel above is 
' Style 18/2. It comes in three 
different weights, an ideal fall- 
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season model. One of many ‘a Z 
In the panel below is combination, Style individual Carter styles a ae \ 
15, ankle length, and full-length sleeves, ile sul A 
warm and comfortable for the coldest day , ; 
Expert in cut and workmanship. The 
baby in the panel is wearing a single- {i In the panel above, at the right, “S 2 ia 
breasted vest, which is just as popular as is Style 19/2. Short slees es, Dutch © Cf | , 
the little double-breasted vest neck buttoning in front. Skilful y 4 © @ y 
knit to follow the lines of your z : ie I * 4 
figure, as in all Carter garments. / 












The small illustra 
tion below shows 
union suit, Style 
1942, one of the 
famous Carter 
suits for children. 






Above is a bodice-top combina- 
tion, Style 30Y2, one of the most 
popular Carter models. The 
shoulder straps are in exactly the 
right place, as they always are 
in Carter’s. 










Carter's 
KNIT 
Underwear 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Men’s union suit, Style 15, is 
shown at the left. Men like 
Carter’s because of its unusual 
elastic knit and warmth. 








\. At the left is illustrated 
boy’s union suit, Style 15. 
io | Its special elastic knit- 

4 ~J ting makes Carter’s an 
; : } ideal underwear for 


tn active boys. 
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The Prompt Trousseau 


(Continued from Page 150) 


Directly beyond the bishop sat the little 
Unknown. The little Unknown’s white 
cheeks were blazing red now, her eyes spar- 
kling with excitement. Transformed in a 
single instant from nonentity to significance, 
she seemed indeed at the moment to be 
rather halving the honors with Adrian him 
self. 

Vaguely from time to time, through the 
conflict of coquetries that beset him on either 
side, Adrian caught a swift clew to the sudden 
dimpling of the quaint, eager little face, the 
flicker of worry 
sional de precatory protest ol 
hand, 

“Just a paragraph or two,” the fat bishop 
seemed to be urging—‘“‘just the precious 
touch of personal reminiscence. Such a tone 
it would give to the parish leaflet next week ! 
Say, a column and a half. So delightful, 


sO a 


across the brows, the occa 
an uplifted 


OUR father, I infer, and Mr. Adrian’s 
mother”—puzzled a half-deaf dow- 
ager’s raucous voice. 

“So if you could persuade him to stay over 
for the country club dance,”’ purred a girl’s 
voice just beyond. “Surely as an old 
friend z 

“Mr. Adrian, I understand, has an abso- 
lute abhorre nce of automobiles,’’ whispered 
another. ‘Was it because of some accident, 
do you think? Isit true that an actress — 

For the fraction of a second the celebrity’s 
glance crossed the little Unknown’s. Back 
of the dimples and the sparkles and the 
pride and the excitement, the girl’s eyes 
flashed an unmistakable signal of reproach 
at him. Quite incongruously in the midst of 
a most serious-minded utterance half unfin- 
ished on his lips he tossed back his head and 
laughed instead. 

‘‘Some proposition the little tike is up 
against,’ he admitted to himself. “But, 
after all, the complications are of her own 
instigation.” 

Fumbling absent-mindedly in his pocket, 
he winced as though a snake had bitten him 
at the soft, silky-nosed nudge that met his 
fingers. Visions of himself equally absent 
mindedly flaunting the flaming scandal as a 
napkin or a handkerchief to the eyes of all 
beholders started the goose flesh along his 
spine. A very determinate purpose to 
return the embarrassing property 
willy-nilly to its owner waked 
suddenly in his mind. 

Except for the fat 
bishop’s slippery lap and 
the scarlet stockings 
burning a hole in his 
own pocket, the din- 
ner very fortunately 
progressed with rea 
sonable expeditious 
ness and comfort. 

‘At lea 
\drian grimly con 
gratulated himself, 
“the poor old butler 
did not have to stoop 
at his chair every other 
round of service to re- 
place the stockings in his 
pocket! The stockings, 
thank heaven, knew enough 
to stay put! Whereas the fat 
bishop’s napkin ——’”’ 


N ASUDDEN illuminating 

impulse, still beaming gal- 
lantly at the lady on his left 
and the lady on his right, he 
reached back surreptitiously 
into his pocket and fumbled 
for his handkerchief. He 
rolled the stockings in the 
handkerchief and then, un- 
der the guise of some unfore- 
seen complication with his salad fork, sum- 
moned the old butler to him and whispered 
his directions as best he could. 

‘Next time you stoop to pick up the 
bishop’s napkin,” he whispered, “‘slip this as 
quietly as you can to the young lady next 
to him.”’ 

All the women at the table, at least, were 
concentrating their attention on the little 
Unknown. 





It was the bishop’s wife who was the 
interrogator. ‘Yes, really,’’ insisted the 
bishop’s wife, “I do think it is important 
entirely a new angle, I mean, for next week’s 
discussion at the literary club. You as a 
personal friend, with all the personal infor- 
mation and understanding that that implies! 
Just which of Mr. Adrian’s novels do you 
like best? The first one? Or the second? 


Or 

In a final capitulation to fate the little 
Unknown put down her glass of water. ‘I! 
don’t know,”’ she said. ‘I’ve never read 


any of them.”’ 

In a clamor of shock and protest the storm 
broke again. “What?” “Why?” “You 
really mean ——” “Why, how could _” 
Adrian alone sat calmly through it. “And 
I kissed her,” he murmured, “when I might 
just as easily have bitten her instead.” 

Even in the middle of that assurance he 
saw the old butler stoop suddenly at the fat 
bishop’s chair, pick up the bishop’s fallen 
napkin and replace it instead with Adrian’s 
sacred trust. Definitely before his eyes he 
saw the fat bishop stuff the little wad indif- 
ferently into his pocket while he resumed 
his discussion of African missions with the 
elderly spinster opposite him, 

With his elbow lifted suddenly to the 
table, Adrian dropped his head into the 
palm of his hand. A dozen people sprang 
instantly to his assistance. 


J rend he waved them aside. “Just a 
second’s dizziness,’ he insisted, ‘“‘a 
mere—mere psychic twinge,” he babbled 
desperately. 

At the one word “psychic”’ 
lied again. Did he really believe in psychic 
things? They clamored and cajoled. Had 
he ever had any experiences? Did he really 
think it was a power? Ora what? Yes, 
that was just it: Ora what? 

A perfectly idiotic impulse came to Adrian 
suddenly to throw a bombshell into the com- 
pany, explode the smugnesses and the affec- 
tations, break up the party, and go to bed! 
He wanted to read! Most of anything in 
the world, he wanted to stop talking—and 
listening! 

With his eyes fixed directly on the fat 
bishop’s eyes, he decided’ then and there to 

lead him deliberately to his doom. ‘Oh, 
I don’t know,” he admitted sig- 
nificantly. ‘“‘This psychic busi- 
ness? There’s something to 
be said for it, I suppose.”’ 
“Not at all; not at all!” 
bristled the bishop in- 
stantly . “It’s in direct 
opposition to ig 
‘Oh, of course in my 
own case the experi 
ence has been very 
limited,” persisted 
Adrian modestly 
“Just a thing or two 
that I picked up in 
the Near East.” Most 
heartily he _ trusted 
that nobody would ask 
him just how near an 
east! Down East was 
what he meant, at a rol- 
licking house party the 
summer before. 
“Nothing, of course, that I’d like 
to call a power,” Adrian resumed 
with the faintest possible sententiousness. 
“Just a gift, perhaps—a very trifling little 
gift.” 

“Oh do—do tell us about it,”’ 

the elaborate young ladies. 


everybody ral- 


thrilled both 


LANDLY for an instant his eyes met 

the eyes of the little Unknown. 

“Oh, she hasn’t read any of my books 
what?”’ he found himself resenting quite 
absurdly. 

“The little—gift I speak of,’’ he confided 
genially, with his eyes on the bishop again, 
“is the little gift of finding things that are 
lost. Maybe I could demonstrate it better 
than I could explain it.” 

“Oh do!” urged everybody. “If a man 
like you really thinks there’s something in 
.— 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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of perfect health? 


— is the spark which sets alight all the beauty in a 
woman’s hair. And usually hair that is lustrous is also 
luxuriant because the scalp is flooded with vitality. Dull, 
lifeless, falling hair is starved hair. It gets its only food from 
the blood, and any condition which interferes with the circula- 
tion in the scalp seriously affects its life. 

If the mouths of the hair follicles are clogged with dandruff, 
the oil glands fill with surplus sebum and begin to press 
down upon the blood vessels. Or again the circulation is 
stopped by the natural shrinking of the scalp if it is not 
kept flexible. 

The world’s greatest dermatologists insist that a stimulant, 
to promote hair growth, must draw a flush of blood to the 
weakened tissues. 

This is the underlying scientific principle of Harper Method 
MASCARO Tonique—the discovery of Martha Matilda 
Harper—which is used in the 350 Harper Method Shops. 
Its results are astonishing. 

You can now get Mascaro Tonique at drug stores and at 
the usual toilet goods counters. Besides its antiseptic effect on 
the dandruff bacilli, it clears the choked root and enters deep 
into the follicle. With a slight tingling sensation, it draws a 
flush of blood to the hair roots, the starved hair takes up its 
work of growing again, and shows active life and healthful vigor. 


Generous test to convince you 

TO PROVE that Mascaro Tonique THE HAIR AND SCALP,” with 
will help cases of falling hair and aid full and concise treatments for Dry 
in promoting a new, healthy growth, Scalps; Oily Scalps; Dandruff; Tight, 
we gladly send you a generous Shiny Scalps; Thin, Falling Hair 
10-day sample at its cost price. - other hair disorders. . 

‘ : imply enclose 25 cents with the cor- 
be ora nao yr y bene rong ner coupon—and send it off in this 

atilda er’s Ow ‘ 


very mail. 10-day test and booklet 
“THE SCIENTIFIC CARE OF _ will then reach you promptly. 


a 
Mascaro 


Fonique 
FOR THE HAIR 


MARTHA MATILDA HARPER, 

521 Powers Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Here is 25 cents for 10-day Mascaro Sample and 
your booklet, “‘The Scientific Care of the Hair 
and Scalp,’’ to be sent me at once. 
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Renew the Health Glow 


If your skin is slightly sluggish, how 
easily Reuter’s Soap creams into 
clogged pores and how readily rinses 
out, leaving them antiseptically 
cleansed and free to breathe again! 
Of utmost purity, finest materials and 
no harsh chemicals soothing Reuter’s 
Soap stimulates the right activity for 
skin health and a perfect complexion, 
and combining luxury with econ- 


omy, doubly outlasts ordinary soap. 
Ask your druggist—or, send $1.00 for 
box of three cakes, or 35c for one cake 
REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 
26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 
Or to Sales Representatives 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


REUTER'S 
SOAP 
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APRON NO. 2352 


' full front and back. 
- Made of fine un- 
jeached muslin. 


Sizes —2-4-6 years 


Price —90c 


At your dealer's or write to 


fo G. REIS & BRO., INC. 
{™“ [ \ 892 Broadway New York City 
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Fi Automatic Rapid Electric 
RELESS COO 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 
of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oil stove 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 
Needs no watching Shuts elec- 
tricity off automatically. Attaches 
to any electric socket. No special 
wiring. Write for FREE Home 
Science Cook Book, 30-day FREE 
trial offer and direct factory prices 


WM. CAMPBELL CO Dept.13 
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The Prompt Trousseau 


(Continued from Page 153) 


“If anyone has a pencil,” suggested 
Adrian, “‘and a piece of paper that can be 
torn into small sections.” 

With his request immediately satisfied, he 
passed out the torn scraps of paper to his 
companions. 

“Now if anybody has lost anything 
recently,”’ he adjured them, with a very 
faint accent on the “recently,” “‘and will 
write the name of the lost object on the 
little scrap of paper and return the same to 
me as soon as I am blindfolded, I will make 
a random selection among them and, while 
the company is counting ten very slowly, in- 
haling up to five and exhaling from six to 
ten, we shall see what we shall see,”’ he fin- 
ished succinctly. 

“Bosh!” confided the bishop none too in- 
audibly to his neighbor. 

Solemnly Adrian collected the little scraps 
of paper. In ecstatic rivalry the two elab- 
orate young ladies knotted their lacy hand- 
kerchiefs and bound them round his famous 
brow. Characteristically, each according to 
his kind, gigglingly, scoffingly, skeptically, 
tensely, inhaling and exhaling, the company 
counted ten. 


N THE gasp of the last breath Adrian 

drew a scrap of paper from the little pile 
in front of him—‘‘Any old scrap,”’ he rea- 
soned, they were all the same to him—and 
pressed it to his brow. A slight shiver passed 
at once through his shoulders. Very mum- 
blingly his lips began to move. 

“Red?” he mumbled. ‘Red? Red silk? 
Someone—a lady presumably—has lost 
has lost a pair of red silk stockings?”’ Ina 
guttural gasp of triumph he tore the lacy 
handkerchiefs from his eyes and blinked 
around at his companions. “She will find 
them,’’ he announced, ‘‘in the bishop’s right- 
hand pocket.”’ 

“W-what?” choked the bishop. 

““W-w-what?”’ screamed his wife. 

“What? What? What?” insisted every- 
body. 

With his beaming smile turned to a very 
sour sort of astonishment on his lips, the 
bishop reached into his 
pocket, fumbled an in- 
stant, winced as though 
a snake had bitten him 
at the sudden prick of 
the price mark, and 
lifted the scarlet stock- 
ings danglingly into 
view. 

‘“‘A very—clever 
trick,”’ he rallied almost 
instantly. ‘‘ Very! 
Wasn’tit, dear?’ he ha 
tened to assure his star- 
ing wife. ‘W-w-wasn’t 
1g 

In a mingled chaos of 
laughter and perplexity 
and shock the company 
rose from the table and 
followed their hostess 
back to the drawing-room for their coffee. 
For a single instant in the crowded doorway 
Adrian’s shoulder touched the little Un- 
known’s. 

“How—in—the world ——’”’ she gasped. 
“But now—now,”’ the young voice faltered 
reproachfully, ‘“they’re lost to me forever.” 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Adrian. 

“You mean,”’ faltered the girl, ‘you think 
for one single instant that I could ask the 
bishop for them—or the bishop’s * 

In a joggle of new shoulders the question 
died unfinished on her lips. 


ERY flutteringly in the drawing-room the 

worried hostess struggled to reduce her 
disorganized party into primness and sedate 
ness again. But in a fresh mood of restless- 
ness Adrian crossed to the beautiful old piano, 
inlaid like a mosaic with festooned wreaths 
and dimpled cherubim. With frank curiosity 
he fingered the very modern pile of music 
that surmounted it. 

“My _ oniece’s,”’ explained his hostess 
hectically. “My one disappointment of the 
evening—her sudden inability to be here. 
Such an admirer of yours too,” she preened 
and exulted with a certain significance. 
“There’s nothing of yours, I assure you, 





that she hasn’t read! So talented, too, so 
accomplished—you would have adored each 
other! Such a tragedy her life has been, 
too—so wasted, so misunderstood !”’ 

“A young divorcee,” interpolated the 
bishop conscientiously. 

“But isn’t there someone else here who 
can sing?” brightened Adrian. 

“T can,” answered the litthke Unknown 
close at his elbow.. Under the surprised and 
speculative stare of her hostess the eager 
glance faltered for an instant. “A little,” 
she qualified quickly. 


N A MOMENT?’S isolation again, Adrian 

laughed down quite inexplainably into the 
quaint little face. ‘Of the various talents 
you enumerated to me,”’ he admitted, “ pol- 
ishing lamp chimneys, training dogs, and so 
on, I do think perhaps that singing a little 
would be the best selection for this particu- 
lar evening.”’” The humor in his eyes dulled 
suddenly to real ennui. “I’m getting pretty 
tired,’’ he confided quite simply. “All this 
racket and this chatter! If you sing, people 
will at least stop talking—most of ’em any- 
way,” he compromised grimly. 

With the faintest possible flicker of a 
smile the little Unknown swung back to the 
piano. A palpable hush fell instantly on the 
chatter, broken only by a single raucous 
statement. 

“But my niece has such a trained voice, 
such a thoroughly ¢rained manner!”’ depre- 
cated the worried hostess. 

There was certainly nothing trained 
about the little Unknown’s manner. More 
like a puppy dog rummaging through a 
bakery than like anything else, she rum 
maged through the great pile of music 
before her—a nibble here, a taste there, a 
scornful toss away just beyond; one little 
hand flickering experimentally on the piano 
keys, an occasional lilting note or phrase 
probing out the general possibilities of the 
song sheet immediately before her—none of 
it quite loud or definite enough to drown out 
the creaking chair or whispered comment 
of a company growing faintly restless and 
peevish again over the 
unexpected delay. 

‘“*There’s nothing here 
at all that I know,” she 
confessed at last with 
palpable embarrassment 
and humiliation. 

Drooping shouldered 
and defeated she started 
to rise from the piano 
stool, then dropped back 
suddenly again with a 
certain shy sort of reso 
lution. 

“Unless—unless I sing 
some little thing that I 
made myself,”’ she con 
fided timorously. 

“That you made 
yourself?” stammered 
her hostess. 

“Pray do,” rallied the bishop. 

Nothing but a fresh sigh slipped from 
Adrian’s lips. 


UT before that sigh had even so much as 

reached the ears of his nearest neighbor a 
ripple like the ripple of a young tide struck 
from the piano keys to his spine—or from 
his spine to the piano keys, he never could 
tell which—and in a voice as young, as 
sweet, as triumphant, as irresistible as 
spring itself, gaining courage with every 
ripple, adding ripple to every courage, the 
gay little song swept down upon its aston- 
ished hearers: 


“Oh, how I love a river! 
A brook is just a flivoer, 
The ocean is a truck, 
And a pond is made of muck ; 
But my river—river—rover 
Through the meadow-sweet and clover, 
Through the rolling, rambling hills, 
Past the murky, smirky mills, 
In a slender birch canoe 
Just with you—just with you— 
Oh, the rapture! Oh, the glee! 
To the sea!—to the sea!” 


(Continued on Page 155) 
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September, 1923 


The climax of the afternoon 
bridge is reached when the hostess 
plays her high trump —‘‘ Better A 
Tea in a Hall Pot.’’ 

Refreshing, tasteful tea, as ' 
brewed in the craze-proof, perma- ' 
nently new china of a Hall Pot, 
adds zest to any occasion, a smack 
to every luncheon. 


At good dealers’ everywhere ss 
Write for the free booklet 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Fireproof Cooking 
China in the World 
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of Secret Process Fireproof China 


Say “Curads, please” 


Discriminating women prefer the Curads 
six Sanitary napkins—compac tly 
rolled to occupy but one-third space in 
drawer, bag or cabinet. Moreover, they 
ade of ample quantities of Curity 
gauze and cotton—surgical materials of 
uniform softness, comfort, and high ab 
sorbency. Convince yourself. Say ““Curads, 
please’ at notions, corset and drug counters. 
A generous three-pad sample roll sent on receipt of 20: 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 29, Walpole, Mass 
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There is only one genuine 
Seal—ALASKA SEAL. 

Others are only imitations. 
NORTHERN SEAL is the best 
imitation of the genuine 
article. NORTHERN SEAL is 
only the finest selected New 
Zealand LEpus CUNICULUS. 

For information, write for 
booklet to NORTHERN SEAL, 
Pierini Park, Springfield Gar- 
dens, L. I., New York. 
Copyright 1923. 
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The word that needs 
no dictionary— 


“OSTERMOOR” 


Probably every housewife in America can 
answer the question, “What is an Oster- 
moor?” Though “Ostermoor” is the 
name of the man who made it, years of 
association have given “Ostermoor”’ one 
meaning —a high- grade mattress. 
*Built—not stuffed’ describes one of its 
chief values; it is carefully built of hand- 
laid sheets and enclosed in best of tickings. 
Guaranteed not to mat or pack—to be 
dust-proof and vermin-proof and endur- 
ing in comfort. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere 
Send for our Free Book and Samples of Ticking. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
zabeth Street, New York 
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1 ROBINSON'S BARLEY BABES 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barle 


Recommended by the medical profession 

and all authoritiesonthe feeding of babies. 

Write for free letof incest to mothers 

and expectant mothers. Address Dept.B14 

J. & J. Colman (U. S. A.) Ltd. 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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The Prompt Trousseau 


(Continued from Page 


babbled 
why didn’t 
long sum 


I had no idea!” 
“Why 
All the 


“Why, mercy, 
the delighted hostess, 
you let us know before? 
mer—and autumn!” 

“Charming, I’m 
bishop. 

‘*So—so surprising, 
orate young ladies. 

‘But—but haven’t you something more 
more stable?”’ questioned the fat 
wife. 

Across her somber brown 
little Unknown glanced back 
frown of perplexity. ‘“‘‘Stable’? 
she puzzled. ‘‘Something 
more horsy, you mean?” 

** Substantial — sub- 
stantial,’ interpolated 
the fat bishop quickly. 

“Oh!” said the little 
Unknown. “Sorrowful, 
you mean.” Very con- 
scientiously, with her chin 
in her hand, she began to 
think and think. “Oh, 
yes, I’ve got one very 
sorrowful one,” she re- 
membered at last with 
frank satisfaction. ‘‘I 
made it about some mar- 
ried people I know who 
aren’t happy any more. 
At first, of course,’ she 
explained painstak- 
ingly, “they were 
frightfully happy — 
and kept right on 
being happy—lI 
mean for the second year and the third and 
the fourth and the fifth and all that. But 
after a while’’—appealingly she glanced back 
at her audience—“ well, you’ve got to name 
a song something,”’ she confided, “‘so I’ve 
named it The Seventh Year Wife.” 


Wi rH his hands on his plump knees the 


bishop leaned heavily forward. ** Named 
it the—what?”’ The Seventh 
Year—what?”’ 

“Hitch,” interpolated Adrian ribaldly. 

The immediate masking of his grin was 
not quite quick enough to escape the bishop’s 
startled eye. 

Between the two men a mutually aston- 
ished glance flashed transiently. 

If the littlhe Unknown heard or resented 
the jest she at least showed no sign of it. 
With a twitch of her shoulders she turned 
back to the piano and struck a soft experi 
mental chord. There nothing in the 


soft chord certainly to presage 


sure,’ glowed the fat 


’ murmured the elab- 


bishop’s 


shoulder the 


with a vague 


‘Stable 


he questioned. “ 


was 


undue emo 


tion. But in the very first phrase of the song 
itself a thrill almost of horror struck across 
her listeners’ senses—the horror of tigl 

mouthed, disillusioned age hearing yout! 


most detail the 


pour out in its 
passion that it 


poignant 
hasn’t yet even experienced 


“Oh, Lad Lad 
W hat has 
Staled like a crust of bread! 
Dulled like a time-worn story! 
But I—I—I 
(Smother the sob and the cry) 
I thought our love was a song, 
Magic our whole life long, 
Over—and over—and over—and over 
Rose-leaf words and tune of clover! 
June at the moon! June at the moon! 
Oh Lad—Lad— Lad —— Lad 


What has become of the glory?” 


Like a cry gone suddenly dumb, the song 
stopped, and the singer sprang to her feet. 
Imploringly, accusingly she faced her audi- 
ence. Her little face was quite stark. 

““Well—what Aas become of it?” she de- 
manded. “What does become of it?”’ 


L id 


become of the glory 


\ JITH a withered arm across her quiver- 
ing shoulders, her hostess led her back 
to the coffee urn for recovery and sustenance. 
Conscientiously into the moment’s awk 


wardness a new voice crept, dulcet, senti 
mental, quite unintentionally impertinent: 
‘Speaking of romance, Mr. Adrian—as one 


whom we like to consider the foremost 
romanticist of our day, isn’t it just a little 
bit strange that you are still a bachelor?”’ 





154) 


“Quite so—quite so,’’ conceded Adrian. 

“Vet, of course,’’ intercepted the fat 
bishop urbanely, “marriage to a man of 
Mr. Adrian’s temperament and work and 
obligations—must present certain problems 
not necessarily experienced by men of —of 
er—commoner clay. The wife of any crea- 
tive genius, the wife essentially I think of a 
writer—er—er x: 

“Not at all, 
Unknown quite | 
of her coffee 


not at all,”’ cried the little 
bris kly from across the top 


ms “ae pe rfec tly sim ple. 

I know all about it There’s a book just 
been published—it ran as a series of article 
in one of the women’ 


magazines last year, The 

Girl Who Marries a Minis- 
ter; The Girl Who Mar- 
ries a Doctor; The Girl 
Who Marries a Writer— 
those are just a few of the 
titles. It tells you all 
about it—just what you’d 
have to expect, just what 
he’d have a right to ex- 
pect. In a writer’s case, 
for instance we 








ROSSING to the cof- 

fee table for an extra 
lump of sugar, Adrian 
bent his head instead to 
take the empty cup from 
the girl’s hand. “Maybe 
if you know so much about 
i he murmured dryly, 
“‘yvou’d bewilling tounder- 
take the job yourself?” 

“Oh, wouldn’t I though!” cried the little 
Unknown witheut a_ vestige of self- 
conse iousness. 

Cumbersomely, through a stir in the door 
way, the hostess came stalking and put her 
hand on the little Unknown’s shoulder. 
“Your cousins have just telephoned, my 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘that it’s time for you to 
come home. Little Benny is getting frac 
tious and * 

The expression on Adrian’s face brought a 
new line of worry to his hostess’. ‘‘Oh, I’m 
afraid it’s been a very dull evening for you, 
my dear Mr. Adrian,”’ she deprecated and 
fluttered. ‘To a man of your cosmopolitan 
life and experience, with the incessant stimu- 


lation you must be under, our poor little 
country ways o 
“On the contrary, my dear madam,”’ said 


Adrian with a smile which his hostess will 
never forget to her dying day, “‘it has been 
one of the most stimulating evenings of my 
life Never indeed, if I may say so quite 
frankly, nave I experienced so many novel 
impulses—the latest of which, by your ver 
gracious consent, I will 1 pl to effect 

Dy escorting our young Irie d hon Oh. 1 

I implore you, not the carriag A very 
slight headache; the fresh air I know will 
quite revive me. Just a few minutes’ walk 

and I shall return, you will see, quite a dif 


ferent chap.” 


ETERMINEDLY, through a fresh burst 

of prattle and protest and excitement, he 
followed the quickly behooded and becoated 
little Unknown out through a muddle of 
staring faces into the rejuvenating 
winter night. 

“Tt’s been amazing,” said the girl, ‘‘abso- 
lutely amazing—everything except the kiss,”’ 
she faltered with a sudden twinge of shyness 
and reproach, ‘‘That was too much.”’ 

‘Personally,”” bowed Adrian gallantly, 
“T considered it all too brief.’’ 

As they swept out of the shadowy grounds 
into the highway he stopped suddenly to 
strike a light. 

In the yellow spurt of match flame a stone 
wall loomed into view. ‘Let’s sit down for 
a moment,” he suggested, ‘‘and watch the 
moon rise.” 

Very cautiously in the darkness they 
clambered together to the top of the wall 
and seated themselves as best they could 
with an old gnarled apple tree for a back. 

“In that book of yours,” said Adrian 
quite at once, “I trust it said that no writer’s 
wife must ever compel him to go to a 
party.” 
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Send for interest- 
ing Style Book of 


outdoor shoes 


California’s women are outdoor 
women. In an outdoor shoe they 
demand smartness and style—but 
they also want rugged wear and 
comfort. **Buckstrips’” 
are form fitting. They 
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““Buckstrips’” are made 
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of tough leather is 
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skin or of lighter glove-like leather where water resistance is 
not desired. The shoe illustrated, while not guaranteed water- 
proof, is as nearly *, = . shoe can be made. Prices 
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Three thousand retailers sell our shoes west of the Rockies 
If no dealer in your town carries Buckhect “Buckstrips’” we 
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they may be returned at our expense and money refunded 
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Style Book of Outdoor Shoes 
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shoes from our style book. It illustrates a variety of styles for 
women and men and tells the best shoe for sport or work 
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35 First Street, San Francisco 


i: Please send me a copy of your new 
= Style Book 


: Name 


DESIRABLE EASTERN RETAILERS WANTED 











ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE-BOXES 
r SHI ‘ il ¢ ‘ 
| woman wl es Ar! 
wondertu ld cream powder ket 

1 looking your best at i 
It is soft and finely textured. It blend 
naturally into the skin, protecting it 
from dust and dirt 


that Armand can bring you, send for 


the Armand Week-end Package. It is 
25c and contains not only a generous 
box of cold cream powder, but three 


other delightful powde rs 


| If you haven't yet known the joy 
i 

| a lit tle — 
| 


of rouge with puff included gh 
id cream and in hing im |! 
4 eT il l \ i if \r I . 
and a cake of fragrant soa It 
tains also the Armand Creed 
Beauty ’’—a little book that yu will 


enjoy and appreciate 


ARMAND—Des Moines 





~— 
~ SHORT - STORY WRITING 


4 practical fort 1 
{ marketing of tl short-Story t re Dr 1 a rg 
X Esenwein, Editor of r M 
150 page ttalog Ple ¢ addre 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 66 Springfield, Mass 
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Heat Abets Your 
Deadly Enemies 


Summer 
Baby’s 


VERY day in the year three foes threaten 

your baby’s health and comfort. ‘The heat 
of summer makes these enemies more power- 
ful and their attacks more dangerous. 

The insidious forces are Moisture, Friction 
and Infection. They assail your baby’s most 
vulnerable point—the thin, sensitive skin. 

Specialists know that Moisture of any kind 
is ruinous to a baby’s skin. If the delicate 
skin-folds hold particles of perspiration, or 
urine, or bath water, inflammation begins. 
Yet towels are unable to dry all the moisture. 


Mennen Borated Talcum is prepared by a 
special process that makes each fleck porous 
and highly absorbent. When this powder 1s 
sprinkled on the body it acts like millions of 
tiny, white sponges—gently absorbing mois- 
tures from the skin. This soothing, drying 
effect prevents inflammation and lessens the 
chances of catching cold. 








At the same time Mennen Borated Talcum 
covers the skin with a gauzy, slippery film 
that defeats the effects of Friction. Without 
this film, the chafing of clothes and bedding 
and the constant rubbing of skin-folds would 
cause painful irritation. 


Limited Offer 


Until the edition is 
exhausted we will send 
Aunt Belle’s fascinat- 
ing Baby Book, fully 
illustrated, for a frac- 
tion of its value. 25c 
in coin or stamps (Can- 
ada, 35c). Postpaid in 
plain wrapper. 


Mennen Borated Talcum protects in still 
another way. It contains mildly antiseptic 
ingredients to aid the skin in its unequal 
struggle with Jnfection. 














Give your baby the benefit of this original 
three-fold resistance, perfected by half a 
century of study in the Mennen laboratories. 


Mennen Borated Talcum is especially 


diapers, before each nap, and whenever 
baby cries. 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, ML.J..U.S.4 
The Mennen Company, Limited 

Montreal, Quebec j 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, 331 Central Ave., Newark, N. J 
I enclose 25c (Canada, 35« Please send me Aunt Belle’s Baby Book postpaid 


n plain wrapper 
N ime 


Address 





useful after every bath and change of 














The Prompt Trousseau 


(Continued from Page 155) 


“Yes, that’s just exactly one of the things 
it said,”’ exulted the girl. ‘‘ Back there at the 
house,’ she questioned, “‘you weren’t in 
earnest, were you, about how I’d like to un- 
dertake the job?” 

"No, of course not,’ laughed Adrian. 
“Back there at the house you weren’t in 
earnest, were you, when you said you’d jolly 
well like to?”’ 

““No, of course not,” laughed the girl. 

Together in mutual amusement their gay 
voices rang out through the night. 

With every intention apparently of mak 
ing his moment on the wall a reasonably 
long one, Adrian resumed smoking, 
striking another match-—and an- 
other—and another. In the yellow 
flare of light at 
his lips his eyes 
looked oddly con- 
templative. 

“You’re just a 
shadow man 
now,” suggested 
tee. gti, ‘‘a 
shadow man with 
a gold face.” 


P FROM be- 

hind the 
murky outline of 
far mountains the glittering moon domed 
suddenly. In an impulsive gesture Adrian 
reached out and tilted the girl’s chin upward 
into the light. “You funny, funny little 
thing!” he asserted. ‘‘You’re just a shadow 
girl now—with a silver nose.”’ 

Adrian thrust his hands into his pockets. 
“Oh, by the way,” he added quite casually, 
“‘T’m sailing for South Africa next week with 
my brother.” 

“‘ Are you really?”’ said the girl. ‘‘ Africa, 
of all places! What does one do in Africa?” 
“Hunt, I suppose,” admitted Adrian. 

“What does one hunt?” persisted the girl. 

“ Africans, I suppose,” murmured Adrian. 

“‘Foolish!”’ said the girl. 

“Not at all,” insisted Adrian. ‘On the 
contrary, indeed, I imagine it’s the wisest 
move I ever made in my life.” 

““Why?” questioned the girl. 

Once again, by the spurt of a match 
Adrian threw his shadowed face into gold. 
“‘ Because,” he confided perfectly evenly, “‘if 
I were going to be in this country one day 
longer—or at least in this part of the coun- 
try, to be accurate—I am most dreadfully 
afraid that I should fall in love with—you.”’ 

““With—m-me?”’ stammered the girl. 

“‘Of course, when I get back I’m going to 
anyway,” said Adrian. 

With a chuckle of unmitigated amuse 
ment the girl tossed back her whole face into 
the silver light. ‘‘‘ Eventually. Why not 
now?’”’ she quoted audaciously. 

“Because it wouldn’t make sense,’’ said 
Adrian quite emphatically. ‘The very idea 
of it! A girl you hadn’t even known a day! 
Whereas in five months from now—after 
everybody’s had a lot of time to think 


A shadow girl again, his companion faded 
back into the darkness. ‘People do,”’ 
she answered reflectively—‘‘fall in love at 
first sight, [mean. They do—they do! I’ve 
read about it in stories.” 

“Not in my stories,” attested Adrian. 
“Why, you’re just a young girl ——’”’ 

“I’m nineteen,” insisted the girl. 

“ And I’m thirty-five,” said Adrian. “ And 
no matter how—how weird the evening may 
have proved to one of us ag 

“Or both of us,’”’ corrected the girl. A 
little laugh that sounded suspiciously hys- 
terical slipped from her lips. “It was your 
picture that I liked first,’ she confessed. 
“That’s why I haven’t read any of your books. 
Benny kept it in his arithmetic. I thought 
you were a baseball player until last week.” 

“VYou—you thought I was a baseball 
player?” stammered Adrian. A pride such 
as he had never experienced surged sud- 
denly in his veins. “First Editions,” “ Best 
Sellers,” “Gift Copies Bound in Vellum”’ 
faded into nothingness before this over 
whelming tribute. 

Round the corner of the stone wall a yellow 
lantern swung into view. Bulkily beside it 
loomed the dark shape of the fat bishop. 





“Don’t—don’t move,” cautioned Adrian. 
“Tt’s a great deal better not to—and any- 
way it’s too late.” 

“You might at least move your arm,” 
insisted the girl. 


ONDEROUSLY the fat bishop bore down 

on them. ‘Why—good evening,” he af- 
firmed in frank but sophisticated surprise. 
“A fine evening,’’ he rallied conscientiously. 
“You—you don’t seem to have gotten very 
far,” he added with real human nature. 

“Maybe we’ve gotten a good deal farther 
than we look,”’ murmured Adrian. 

““We’re—we’re discussing prob- 
lems,”’ confided the girl. *‘ African— 
and some other problems.”’ 

“Indeed? In- 
deed?” quickened 
the bishop with 
quite palpable 
relief. 

“A fine night— 
a fine night! I al- 
ways like to walk 
home on a fine 
night. The moon, 
I find, is a great 
clarifier of prob- 
lems. If I have 
anything on my 
mind, I find—anything that I’m obliged to 
make up my mind about ——”’ 

Out of the shadowy compass of Adrian’s 
arm the girl slid deftly to the ground. ‘Oh, 
I made up my mind several hours ago,”’ she 
said. ‘It’s—it’s Mr. Adrian’s mind that 
we’re trying to make up now.”’ 

With a faint chuckle of amusement Allan 
Adrian slid down beside her and faced the 
bishop. “Truly, my dear bishop,” he said, 
“you seem to me an extraordinarily discern- 
ing as well as sophisticated man, and if a 
chap ever needed your discernment and 
sophistication I certainly am that chap now. 
Will you—oh, will you—please—introduce 
me to this young lady?” 

“What?” gasped the bishop. Significantly 
as he gasped he glanced down at Allan 
Adrian’s arm which still swept the girl’s 
shadowy shoulder. ‘‘What?” 

“Oh, she knows me perfectly well,’’ Adrian 
hastened to assure him. “It’s merely that 
I never happen to have heard her name.” 

“Name?” stammered the bishop. “‘ Why, 
you kissed her.”’ 

“T know it,”’ admitted Adrian, “and I’m 
liable to again, even if I never find out.” 

Again the bishop gasped. “Why, her 
name is—is Lois Meredith.” 

“Good!” said Adrian with palpable satis- 
faction. ‘‘Now, that will make it easier 
when I write my brother.”’ 


\ TITH his face like amask again, he turned 
back to the girl at his side. ‘“Lois,’’ he 
said, “about this ‘seventh wife’ business—if 
one is absolutely bound to experience disillu- 
sionment—would you just as soon experi 
ence it with me as with any other man?” 

‘**Seventh year,’ not wife,’”’ corrected the 
girl with some definiteness. 

***Seventh year,’’’ acquiesced Adrian with 
no concern whatsoever. “Even if the ‘glory’ 
really had to go,” he argued, “six years of it, 
of course, would be—something.”’ 

‘**Something’?” scoffed the girl. “‘Why, 
in all my life I never had a single moment 
of glory except the moment—you kissed me! 
Six years of it?” 

“Of kisses?”? murmured Adrian. 

“Of glory!” corrected the girl. 

“All of which is neither here nor there,” 
cried Adrian with a sudden sharp impatience. 
“Are you willing to risk it? That’s the ques- 
tion. Are—you—willing—to—risk—it?” 

In a sudden moment of panic the girl 
turned to the bishop. ‘‘Would you?” she 
besought him. ‘‘Would you?” 

“‘T would,” said the bishop quite positively. 
Fumblingly from his greatcoat pocket he 
produced the scarlet silk stockings. Ur- 
banely with uplifted hand he flashed his 
yellow lantern light on the two young faces. 
“I—I capitulate to the psychic,” he twin- 
kled. “If ever a gift came straight from 
heaven this would certainly seem to be that 
one. Pray accept it as the first token for—a 
prompt trousseau.” 
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Good-bye to shore and woods and mountains! 
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From Baby Days to High School 


Kaynee Clothes keep 


From the eventful day of his first creepers, 
until the still more important day when he 
graduates into the clothing of a man, Kaynee 
Clothes make him stand out from the crowd. 
In them he ceases to be “just another boy.” 
He becomes an individual — pleasantly 
noticed, favorably commented upon. 


A great gratification to you, of course, to 
have your boy appear trim and well-cared- 
for. But how much more important it is to 
him, through his most impressionable years, 
to feel himself approved by those about him 


him noticeably well-dressed 


—to gain confidence for his coming battle 
with the world by the favorable impression 
which, clad in Kaynee Clothes, he makes on 
everyone he meets. 


Ask for them by name 


Creepers, rompers, undertogs, sleeping garments, 
wash suits, woolen suits, blouses and shirts—all of 
them can be had in Kaynee quality, beautifully made 
of the best materials obtainable. If you want to know 
how much they can do to establish your boy's indi- 
viduality, write for our book, “Boy Types and Hou 
to Dress Them 


THE KAYNEE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


School days 





When he attains the dignity of shirts 


Clothes assume a new importance. 


Toa 





Warm woolens for winter weather 


When the first hint of frost sends you hurrying to the stores, 
a wealth of Kaynee Suits await you— interesting, smartly-cut 
models that give small boys a delightfully swagger air. Beauti- 
fully made, of handsome, long-wearing, non-crocking fabrics. 
Quite the newest thing for small boys are the imported 


tweeds just like those that Daddy wears. The style shown at 
the left is a brown mixture, with a faint orange overplaid. 

Jersey becomes an ideal fabric for the little lad when every 
seam has a patent taping to prevent stretching. When trousers 
of blue and blouse of tan heather-mixture jersey are combined, 
the charming suit in the center is the result. 

What could be more becoming than the brown serge at the 
right, with tan broadcloth collar, cuffs and pipings? Similar 
styles can be found in all the better stores. 











mother, long familiar with Kaynee quality, 
there is nothing amazing in the exclusive 
patterns, excellent fit and smart tailoring of 
Kaynee Shirts. But to a boy the discovery 
that, among all well-dressed lads, Kaynee 
Shirts are “quite the thing,” gives him a 
distinctly man-of-the-world feeling. 


ayne 


Guaranteed Fast Color 





— 
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‘Kayne | 
WASHTOG ; 


i Size 3 { inside. 


ments by name, 









For his first day at school 


Of course he must look his best. So 
Kaynee Washtogs will be your choice — 
perhaps the charming style shown, in a soft 
fall shade of sand, with collar, cuffs and pip- 
ings of brown. The lustrous finished mate- 
rial, like every Kaynee fabric, is guaranteed 
fast color. In the better stores you will find 
countless other Kaynee Washtog styles to 
choose from. 








Trim in the classroom— 
Sturdy on the playground 


Kaynee Blouses respond to both demands. 
No rips or tears or missing buttons. Kaynee 
fabrics are chosen to outwit boyish on- 
slaughts; seams have twice as many stitches 
as usual; buttons are sewed to stay. No 
blouse dangles rakishly outside. The pat- 
ented loop holds it trimly at the waist. 
Even dirt loses its terror, when you know 
that Kaynee fabrics— madras, percale, 
poplin, oxford and English broadcloth 
are guaranteed fast color. 





“Rlouses— Shirts—Suits 


It saves time in the shops 
to ask for Kaynee gar- 


and to 


identify them by the label 
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Straight Line 
Inlaid Linoleum 


First —look for the Three Thistles 


The Three Thistles trade mark is an essential thing to 
look for when buying linoleum. You will find it on 
the back of every yard of Nairn Straight Line Inlaid 
Linoleum. This linoleum is made on special million-dollar 
machines by an exclusive process that builds in more 
quality and longer life at no extra cost. 


Then select your pattern. Every one of the Nairn 
Straight Line Inlaid designs will appeal to your sense of 
beauty, because of the perfect tile effect. You will be 
delighted with the harmoniously colored patterns. They 
are permanent—the colors go through to the burlap back. 


Remember—frst, the trade mark; then, the pattern. 


The edge shows you Together they assure you of complete floor satisfaction. 
that the Straight Line lino- 

leum tiles are built in to May we send you our free booklet, ‘““The Floor of 
form a permanent pattern. Enduring Beauty,”’ showing patterns in full color? 


The colors go through to the 
burlap back. 


Pattern No. 5090/1, in blue, 
buff and ivory; madein two ‘ 
other color combinations Largest Manufacturers of Inlaid Linoleum in America 
and two thicknesses. 

W. & J. SLOANE, Wholesale: Sole Selling Agents 
New York San Francisco 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY, 101 Belgrove Drive 
Kearny, New Jersey 
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C fooling the Women in Politics 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Republican National Committee, says: “I 
believe that in many cases the men have not 
selected the right women for politics. Too 
often, especially in the country districts, 
they pick the wife of the man who just 
missed getting the job of postmaster. 
Women should have a voice in choosing 
representatives of their own, because if the 
Republican Party is to win in 1924 it must 
have codperation between men and women.” 

Mrs. Upton’s criticism is of the pernicious 
system under which men on political com 
mittees are elected by all of the voters of 
their party in the district which they repre 
sent. But in all but six or seven of the 
states the women members are appointed by 
the men already elected or by the man chair- 
man, So “equal representation” of men and 
women is only a joke. 

In one of the Western States a woman who 
contributed fifty thousand dollars to the last 
campaign fund has been rewarded with the 
vice chairmanship of an important political 
committee. She enjoys the name of her 
place as an ornamental title. She has no 
knowledge of constructive political action, 
no interest in it. She is a society woman, 
with millions to do with as she pleases, and 
her social affiliations are with the politicians 
who run the state machine. To them she is a 
great asset in two ways: She will have 
another fifty thousand dollars to contribute 
in the next campaign and her complete in- 
ability to function in her political office and 
her incapacity for leadership of women make 
it much simpler for the machine to go its 
own gait. 

Incidentally, a bad precedent is being 
established. Here is an important place in 
the political life of the state which ought to 
be filled by a woman of merit regardless of 
her private bank account. But for years to 
come that place is going to be looked upon 
as the ornamental reward of a woman who 
need not be anything except wealthy. 


The Question of Party Regularity 


N NEW YORK there is an interesting case 

of a prominent woman’s deciding that the 
best interests of her country demanded party 
regularity on her part, and of her subsequent 
coming into high place in the party. And at 
the same time came the retirement of another 
woman who could not see that party regu- 
larity was paramount. The two women were 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay and Mrs. Henrietta 
W. Livermore. At the beginning of the situa- 
tion Miss Hay was the chairman of the 
woman’s executive committee of the Repub 
lican National Committee. She refused to 
support James W. Wadsworth, Junior, for 
reélection to the United States Senate be 
cause of his bitter opposition to the adoption 
of the woman suffrage amendment. She 
declared that she could not and would not 
support him, even if he did have the nomina 
tion of his party in New York Will Hays, 
then chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, told Miss Hay that her position 
was impossible. He could not understand 
how she could be vice chairman of the na- 
tional committee of the party and refuse to 
support the candidate of that party in her 
own state. Miss Hay resigned the vice 
chairmanship. 

Mrs. Livermore, a friend and close asso- 
ciate of Miss Hay when they were fighting 
together for suffrage in New York, was also 
opposed to Wadsworth because of his anti- 
suffrage record. But she became convinced 
after conversations with Republican leaders 
in New York that the welfare of the state 
required that she should abide by the deci- 
sion of her party and support Wadsworth. 
Her conscience worked one way; Miss Hay’s 
another. Friends of Mrs. Livermore thought 
that a woman who had shown enough courage 
to change her mind should be rewarded by 
appointment to the national vice chairman- 
ship which Miss Hay had resigned. But later 
Mrs. Livermore was made vice chairman of 
the Republican State Committee of New 
York, and President Harding also appointed 
her as the woman member of the United 
States Brazilian Exposition Commission. 
The place carries a salary of seventy-five 
hundred dollars a year and expenses to and 
from and in Brazil. 


Mrs. Blair, vice chairman of the Demo 
cratic National Committee, in 1922 was in 
a situation similar to that of Miss Hay in 
1920. Mrs. Blair is a Missouri woman, but 
she would not support Senator James Reed 
for reélection from her state to the United 
States Senate because of his notorious oppo 
sition to suffrage and nearly everything else 
that the women of the country want. But 
the Democratic National Chairman, Cordell 
Hull, did not tell Mrs. Blair that she should 
support Reed or get out of the national 
organization. She did not do either. It is 
just possible that Mr. Hull was not so keen 
for the reélection of Reed as Will Hays had 
been for the reélection of Wadsworth. 


Where the Danger Lies 


NOTHER device of the two party ma- 
chines has been to appoint women who 
were opposed to suffrage. A notable case is 
that of Connecticut, where Mrs. Samuel R. 
Prentice was appointed vice chairman of the 
Republican State Committee by the party 
organization dominated by Senator Brande- 
gee. Brandegee belongs to the Jim Reed 
school of statesmanship as far as the affairs 
of women are concerned and is almost as 
eloquent in it as the senator from Missouri. 
Mrs. Prentice represents the women of Con 
necticut who maintained throughout the 
suffrage fight that women should have noth 
ing to do with politics. 

In the appointment of Mrs. Barclay H. 
Warburton in Pennsylvania the joke on the 
women didn’t work out as the men supposed 
it would. 

The machine, thinking that the woman 
member of the state committee would be 
a perfectly safe cipher in the situation, ig- 
nored her and decided that Alter should be 
the candidate for governor. Mrs. Warburton 
was no cipher. She and many other women 
decided that Pinchot should be the nominee, 
and he was. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this 
the conclusion drawn by the hard-working, 
sincere women leaders themselves—is that 
women have not yet fulfilled their promises 
as voting citizens. Not only that, but there 
has been an appreciable slump from the 
high moral attitude which women as a whole 
held toward the obligations of citizenship 
during the years when they were fighting for 
the privilege of citizenship. In other words, 
politics for the country as a whole is neither 
better nor worse than when the men alone 
had the right to vote. Antisuffragists who 
used to say that a franchise amendment 
would merely double the vote without im 


proving it may now say with some super 
ficial show of reason, “‘I told you s Of; 
course, In saying it they leave out of account 


that the suffrage amendment did away with 
the injustice of the old one-sided system, and 
they forget the potential power for good 
which the women have acquired even if they 
have not yet learned how to use it 

“The fright of the political bosses over 
women’s coming into politics is rapidly di 
minishing,”” Mrs. Blair said to me in Wash- 
ington. “‘ They are beginning to think it was 
only a bogy after all, and that machine 
politics can be carried on very much as 
before. If we do not look out we will not be 
taken as seriously in the next campaign as 
we were in the last one.” 

Mrs. Upton, national head of the Republi- 
can women, agrees with Mrs. Blair. 

There are old precedents for and recent 
illustrations of the difference between prom 
ise and performance. In the states which had 
suffrage long before the enfranchisement be 
came national there was a falling away from 
early ideals. In Colorado, for example, where 
women received the suffrage in 1893, they 
went into politics upon a high plane and were 
effective. In the thirty years since then they 
have become negligent and surrendered to 
the ways of the machine. With a few excep- 
tions the women politicians of Colorado have 
come to see things the way the party ma 
chines see them. 

In 1918 John W. Weeks, another bitter 
ender against suffrage, was defeated for re- 
election to the United States Senate from 


(Continued on Page 160) 











Ave You Face-to-Face 





Would an Extra $50 a Month 
Make You Happy? 


Does the pay check fall short of the mark? Do you have 
to go without comforts that other women can afford? 


ERHAPS you are facing the prob- 

lem of ‘‘ making ends meet.” There's 

no use of dodging the fact if you are. 
For you cannot be happy unless you have 
enough money to make you comfortable 
and allow you to enjoy a few of the 
pleasures of life. 

Let’s be specific. What do you want in 
life? Well, among other things you want 
enough money to enable you to manage your 
home properly. You want to wear attractive 
clothes. You want to educate your children. 
And you want to put enough money away to 
make you comfortable in the years to come. 


The Way to Money Freedom! 


All right! You can begin now! We will 
be glad to show you an easy way to earn at 
least $50 every month. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to lift the burden of not-enough- 
money. Here is your chance to gain the 
good things of life that you see other women 
having. 

Now we are not talking theory. If we 
were, we wouldn't print this. When we make 
the statement that we can give you an extra 
$50 a month we are stating a fact. And back 
of this statement is the actual proof that the 
World's Star Knitting Company has em- 
ployed over 30,000 men and women. A ma 
jority of them have averaged over $50 a 
month profit. 


Yes, and right this very minute you are 
being offered the same opportunity that has 
made these thousands of people successful 


and happy. Do you want to take advantage 
of it? Will an extra $50 every month bring 
you the comfort and happiness you have 
always longed for? 


WORLD’S STAR PRODUCTS 
are Known to Millions 


You have probably heard of World’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Under- 
wear. Perhaps you have worn this famous 
brand of merchandise yourself. Millions of 
American housewives know the great value 
and low prices that have made World’s Star 
products popular for more than twenty- 
eight years. 

Now, World’s Star products are not sold 
in retail stores. All of our orders come from 
our local representatives. Each year we pay 
these representatives several hundred thou- 
sands of dollars for taking orders from their 
friends, neighbors and the people of thei 
communities, 

And now we offer you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your community 
and get your share of the big commissions 
we pay each month. All you do is take the 
orders. We do the rest. You get your money 
the day you take the order. We collect the 
rest when we deliver the goods. 

See how simple it is? We furnish you with 
a complete outfit of samples. We give you 
a supply of our beautiful 64-page art cata- 
logs showing our 258 styles of hosiery and 
underwear —a line far greater than the biggest 


department stores carry. A line with such a 
wide variety that any person can be suited. 
We show you how to start. We tell you 
just how to become really successful, in 
such a simple and understandable way that 
you are bound to succeed. : 

And if you only send us six average 
orders a week, you will make $50 a month. 
It is easy to get this much business in just 
a few hours. 

This work is pleasant and respectable. 
On our pay-roll are thousands of fine 
American women, each one happy and suc- 
cessful. Their customers are well pleased 
and each season their business is growing 
and their profits increasing. 


We've Solved the Problem 
for Thousands of Women 


With our help a mother of two small 
children is banking $50 a month after pay- 
ing all expenses. 

Two sisters, both over fifty, with no 
business training save ours, bought and 
paid for a home and a ten-acre chicken farm 
in three years. 

Ten church women together, made 
enough money to pay off the mortgage 
in just one year, in their little western 
town. 

[wo California women, for years, have 


1 over $50 wee 


averaged KIy, aplece. 

An ex-countt chool teacher is making 
$1,800 a year in the very community in 
which she former] $300 for teaching. 

A dear old grandmother of 70 has been 
saved that pitiful trip ‘over the hill to the 


poor farm” and ts happy and contented 
as she earns her honest living taking orders 
lor us. 

Many, many women, whose husbands 
lie ‘neath Flanders’ field, are solving their 
problems with our help. 

And their success shows that previous 
experience or training is unnecessary. 

So if you feel the need for more money 
don't turn this page until you have clipped 
this coupon; fill it out and send it on its 
way. It may mean the turning point in 
your life. Mail it right now while the 
impulse to succeed is upon you! 


ccccccc-- 


| World’s Star Knitting Co. 
| Dept. 37, Bay City, Mich. 


Without 
part please send me 


Gentlemen obligation on my 
omplete information on 
how I can become your representative and 
earn at least $50 each month in my spare 
time 

Name 

Address 

City 


>tate 
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Boy wEar is hosiery’s acid test—and since 
Buster Brown Hosiery has for twenty years 
maintained its leadership for boy wear— 
it must be good for adult wear! 












rHE UNITED HOSIERY MILLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 







Amory. Browne & Co. 
Sole Selling Agents 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Massachusetts by the hard fight of the 
women of that state. He admitted himself 
after his campaign that the women had 
beaten him. If the women of Massachu- 
setts had worked half as hard in 1922, they 
would have defeated Henry Cabot “Lodge, 
who ran thousands behind his ticket as it 
was. But before Lodge’s fight for reélection 
to the Senate came along, various women in 
Massachusetts, formerly active fighters for 
suffrage, had been lulled into acquiescence 
with the ways of the machine by receiving 
ornamental positions in party organizations. 
One of them had been appointed to a lucra- 
tive Federal job in Washington. 

So there is nothing new in the political 
conditions in the United States. That’s the 
difficulty. The believers in and fighters for 
suffrage promised and expected something 
new and something better. It is partly the 
fault of the women, who have relaxed; partly 
because the value of their victory in getting 
the suffrage amendment has been impaired 
by the continued hostility of men politicians, 
and by the enactment of trick laws which 
give women equal representation on political 
committees in appearance but not in fact. 


The Fight Must Begin Again 


HE fight must be resumed by the women 

once more against the indifference of their 
own sex, and once more against the Demo- 
cratic and Republican machines. There is 
necessity now for as hard fighting as there 
was before the franchise was granted. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the work for suf- 
frage was done by the women themselves. 
They will have to do as much in the new 
work to make their suffrage count for the 
good of the country. The old sneers of the 
Reeds and the Brandegees both in and out 
of politics are still heard. Mrs. Marion 
Banister, editor of the Fortnightly Bulletin, 
issued by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, received the following letter from a 
husband in Texas: 

Mrs. MARION BANISTER, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Madam: My wife, Mrs. , does not 
want to be President of the Woman’s Demo 
cratic Club here. I recommend Mrs. , who 
has a henpecked husband (if he was not hen 
pecked, he would not let her fill the place), or 
Miss —-—. She is an old maid. 

Yours most respectfully, 
2 ee 

The chief joke of all which has been played 
upon the women, and the one which makes 
all the lesser pleasantries easy, is that of 
having them appointed to membership on 
the official party committees by the men, in 
stead of being elected, as the men are, by 
their own constituents. There are perhaps 
half a dozen states in which the laws require 
that women members shall be chosen in the 
same way as the men are chosen. In all the 
other states the law requiring equal repre 
sentation of men and women is a mockery. 
It leaves the door wide open for the man 
chairman to pack the committee with women 
whom he can control in the interests of the 
machine. It opens the way for discredited 
and objectionable women in politics. 

In Massachusetts last year an attempt was 
made to amend the law covering political- 
party committee membership; but even the 
amendment, if it had been adopted, would 
have provided for the election of men by the 
voters at large and the appointment or sele« 
tion of the women members by the small 
group of men already elected to the com 
mittee. This amendment was defeated in 
the face of the protests of Massachusetts 
women. 

In Tennessee and Missouri laws were 
passed this year, giving real equality by 
making the election of both men and women 
compulsory. President Harding himself in 
dorsed the bill introduced in the Ohio State 
Senate by Mrs. Maud C. Waitt, providing 
for the same thing. New Jersey has such a 
law, even if it has not done away with 
diamonds. 

The present fight is to have such laws in 
all states. “One of the important things 
which the League of Women Voters hopes to 
achieve is equal representation of women 
with men on all political-party committees, 
from the precinct committees up to state and 
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national committees,” says Miss Elizabeth 
J. Hauser, of Girard, Ohio, secretary of the 
National League of Women Voters. “We 
urge our members to join political parties, 
for we regard any attempt to form a sepa 
rate party of women as extremely undesir- 
able, and-we know that such an attempt 
would prove worse than futile. 

“We had supposed that the organized 
women within the dominant political parties 
would address themselves with a great deal 
of vigor to correcting the existing inequalities 
in representation on party committees. It is 
increasingly evident, however, that they are 
not doing this. It therefore clearly devolves 
upon the League of Women Voters to take a 
hand.” 

The status of this same League of Women 
Voters, with its membership of two million 
women, is relevant to the whole question of 
how women may or may not succeed in put- 
ting new and wholesome tendencies into 
American politics. 

The extremely partisan women, the women 
who believe that when a Democratic or a 
Republican boss speaks he should be obeyed 
because he is the boss, scorn the league as a 
refuge of women who want to play parlor 
politics and keep out of the mire of actual 
politics. The advocates of the league admit 
that it is a refuge or a stronghold in which 
women may learn better how to go into the 
mire of party politics without getting 
smirched while cleaning up the mess. For 
example, the statement of Miss Hauser 
quoted above is from the nonpartisan 
League of Women Voters, but it is a call for 
a reform that must be brought about before 
the partisan women of either political organi 
zation can function and be real factors in 
their parties. Furthermore, it is a reform 
that the partisan women trying to act by 
themselvés, and in scornful disregard of the 
league, can never bring about, because they 
are tied hand and foot by the machines which 
don’t want any such reform. 


The Spirit of Service Needed 


O FAR the bulk of evidence and opinion 
seems to be that women must hang to 
gether for some time yet, to bring about what 
they dreamed of when they were demanding 
the vote; not stay together as a third political 
party, but as a great organization made up 
chiefly of the members of two parties who 
have much in common in their aims and who 
need each other’s support to make those aims 
prevail over the reactionary or sordid ele 
ments which still have the control in political 
organizations. 

In only a few instances have women shown 
their ability to go into the machines and hold 
their ideals unimpaired and fight for them all 
the time. Mrs. Blair and Mrs. Upton are the 
two women most notable for that. Republi 
can women admire the Democratic national 
leader, Mrs. Blair. Democratic women ad 
mire the Republican national leader, Mrs 
Upton. 

Here and there a state partisan woman 
leader who scorns the league as unnecessary, 
has proved herself a match for the machine. 
Mrs. E. F. Feickert, in the Republican Party 
of New Jersey, is one of them. But she is 
not popular with the men leaders of her 
organization. She wears no committee dia 
monds. But she is exceptional. 

Another thing needed beyond the revision 
of the trick laws is a rebirth of the spirit with 
which women fought for suffrage, the spirit 
of service. 

“What we must have,” Mrs. Blair said to 
me the other day, “‘is a willingness of women 
to render public service through politics 
without personal reward, without thinking 
of such service as a source of pocket money. 
Women come to me and say that they 
worked hard for suffrage and prohibition 
without any thought of pay, but now they 
want pay for political activity because the 
men are paid. I ask them who is to pay, who 
should pay? Who wants and needs good 
government more than they do for them 
selves and their families and their country? 
There are many women in every community 
who know the true answers to those ques- 
tions. They have the time and the ability to 
serve. They should serve.” 
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It's Time to Think of Blankets— 


| Buy BEAUTIFUL Warmth for Your Beds 


ESMOND BLANKETS are luxuriously soft and fluffy and ments of modern taste —these and many others give these 
warm. They wash perfectly without shrinking. They are blankets style and individuality. 
moth-proof and long-wearing. They are comfortable but Surely, among so many colors and designs you will find 
not cumbersome. Their “2in-1” construction makes each the very combination that will put the finishing touch of 


blanket as warm as a pair, and easier to handle. decorative charm to every bedroom in your home. 






make beds things of beauty and color. 


Esmond color-schemes include vividly 
striking, richly subdued, and delicate 
pastel combinations, and there are many 
Esmond patterns. Quaint peasant designs 
from Central Europe, rich Persian pat- 
terns time-tested by centuries, striking » THE ESMOND MILLS. ESMOND. R 
Indian patterns, and the subdued refine- ARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc., $ \e 


Remember the name — Esmond. 
guarantees quality. 
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Esmond Blankets give you all these desirable qualities and There is an Esmond Blanket for every purpose: for bed 
something more—beautiful colors and designs in great variety. and for foot of bed — the regular bed blanket and the extra 
Esmond Blankets are decorative: they Blar throw; for cribs in attractive nursery 


patterns; for den, couch, porch chair or 
hammock; for outdoor use, including 
motoring; for bathrobes or beach robes 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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The satin damask illustrated on the 
left is a fabric of close weave and high 





lustre. Originally made in Damascus 
in the 12th century, the material takes 
its name from that city. There are 


many different designs and 





colorings 

of this beautiful decorative fabric ir 
the Orinoka line. They are used f 

lraper furniture upholste 4 1 
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tubfast and sunfast. 
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| OW OFTEN have the draperies which so intrigued you in 


the store proved to be of fleeting loveliness after short 
They were beautiful—but they 
could not stand the test of being used and lived with. 


service in your home? 


With Orinoka draperies, beauty is not an evanescent thing 
which vanishes on exposure to sunlight or from washing. 
Orinoka beauty and quality are as lasting as the fabric into 
which they are woven. To understand this, you must know 
that every rich colorful design in every guaranteed Orinoka 
fabric is an integral part of the cloth. It is woven in—not 
printed on. And before the weaving of the cloth, the Orinoka 
special process of hand-dyeing the yarn makes the colors 
permanent. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 


May we send you a copy of ‘‘Color Harmony in Window Draperies’’? 
decorator prepared this handsome booklet which is illustrated in color. 
gestions for draping your windows, doors, and for bed coverings. 


This is true of Orinoka plain fabrics, as well as patterned. 
Their colors, whatever the weave, are absolutely sunfast and 
tubfast. They are guaranteed. Look for the guarantee tag 
that identifies these fabrics before making a purchase. If the 
fabric fades from sun or washing, the merchant is authorized 
to replace the goods, or refund the purchase price. 

There is a great variety of Orinoka draperies, upholstery 
cloths, nets and gauzes, suitable for all types of doors, 
windows, and Whether your need is 
for hangings for a Newport villa, or for curtains for a Colonial 
room—that need can be filled appropriately with Orinoka 
materials. The better department stores and all smart decorat- 
ing establishments carry the Orinoka line. 


interior decoration. 


501 Clarendon Building, New York City 


’? A prominent New York 


It is full of valuable sug- 
Send us your address and 20c. 
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‘Rivers of Rum from the North 


(Continued from Page 18) 


men will go into that. They have their lib- 
erty, their property and their lives in the bal- 
ance when they sail out on a rum-running 
cruise. It’s piracy, pure and simple; and 
it’s a darned bad law that allows it to go on. 
Say, if you and me had farms side by side, 
and I allowed my sheep-killing dogs to run 
over into your flocks, I’d be a blamed poor 
neighbor, wouldn’t I? Well, I’m a Canadian 
all right, but I consider Canada is in mighty 
poor business when she allows this booze to 
go by the shipload and the carload over into 
the lands of our good neighbor, Uncle Sam, 
when he’s trying to enforce prohibition 
They say Canada is paying off the war debt 
with the money she makes letting smuggled 
booze go over the line; but I’d rather stay 
in debt than pay off that way.” 

That same afternoon I saw a tramp steamer 
from England unloading eight thousand 
cases of Scotch whisky, ninety-six thousand 
quart bottles, ona St. John dock. It was in 
bond, billed to Havana. It would go into an 
export warehouse and then go by schooner 
to be smuggled into the United States. 

Harry Allingham, the St. John gauger, who 
tests it all for its strength, told me it was a 
poor quality of liquor too. “It’s just raw 
alcohol,”’ he said. ‘The reason is that all 
the distilleries in the British Isles shut down 
during the war to make munitions, and before 
they started up again all the old whisky was 
consumed. This that’s coming in now is so 
new it’s not fit to drink.” 

There is a string of those export liquor 
warehouses along the Canadian border from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Those ware- 
houses are the side doors to Canada’s liquor 
store. In the old days, when the saloon was 
required to close its front door it opened its 
side door on the alley. Even in the Canadian 
provinces that have prohibition a man may 
open a warehouse and import any amount of 
liquor for export and store it there in bond 
until he is ready to ship it out. Canada col- 
lects a license fee of three thousand dollars a 
year from the warehouseman and eleven dol- 
lars a gallon on all that goes out. 

Prohibition enforcement officials in the 
United States say that 80 per cent of all 
the liquor that crosses the Canadian border 
into the United States is sold to smugglers 
by those export houses. I tried to find out 
how many of those export houses there were 
in Canada, where they were, how much 
booze they handled and how much revenue 
Canada derived from that source; but no 
one would give me that information. 

Officer Lockhart, in charge of customs at 
the port of St. John, said: “I cannot give 
you any information on that. You must go 
to Ottawa for it.” 

“It’s public business, isn’t it?’’ I asked 

“Tt’s rotten business, I'll tell you that 
much; and it ought to be stopped,” was his 
only answer. 


Guarantee Safe Delivery 


yy [E province of New Brunswick has voted 
out the saloon. Liquor is sold there only 
on doctors’ prescriptions, yet there are eight 
of those liquor export warehouses in the prov- 
ince. Two of them are right at the border, 
one at St. Stephen, where the St. Croix River 
is the boundary, and one at Woodstock, just 
across the border from Houlton, Maine. 

The manager of one of those warehouses 
offered to sell me a cargo of whisky and to 
guarantee its safe delivery in the United 
States. 

“Will you give me my money back if the 
cargo is seized?” I asked. 

“No; but we have the interests of our 
customers uppermost, and if you will buy 
from us we will do everything possible to see 
that your stuff is landed. We haven't lost a 
cargo yet,” he said. 

I spent an hour with a liquor broker in 
St. John. He took me into his office and 
offered to furnish a schooner to carry the 
whisky, and a crew that would land it in any 
one of a score of lonely inlets along the New 
England coast, and he would guarantee safe 
delivery there. He offered to put me in 
touch with men in Machias, Bangor and 
Portland who would meet my load of whisky 
at the shore and transport it in motor cars 
and deliver it to me in Boston or New York. 


He even offered to sell me a cargo and evade 
the Canadian export tax. 

This broker told me things I can only re 
peat, without knowledge of whether they are 
true or not. He said: “The real rum fleet 
sails from here and from other ports along 
the Canadian Atlantic coast and from the 
French island of Miquelon, off the Canadian 
coast. I’ve seen so much liquor in cases 
stacked in the open air on Miquelon that it 
was like a town, with streets through the piles 
of boxes, and all of it was destined for the 
United States.” 

He told me he had a list of United States 
customs officials who were “right,” that is, 
they were in the pay of smugglers and would 
let liquor shipments in. 

I began to hear this story of corruption, of 
bribery, of “grease,” as soon as I stepped 
upon Canadian soil, and it was one continu- 
ous story until I reached Chicago, the end of 
my exploration of the rum river. 

The province of New Brunswick collects 
an export tax of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents on each gallon of liquor, and twenty 
cents on each gallon of wine or beer sold in 
the province for export; and from that 
source it collected last year $202,070 on 
161,656 gallons of booze shipped out of the 
eight export warehouses. But no provincial 
tax is collected on liquors that pass through 
the province in bond, in transit to a foreign 
country. I was told that many hundreds of 
thousands of gallons go through in bond 
from Quebec and the British Isles, billed to 
Havana. It is transshipped in St. John to 
rum-running schooners that clear for the 
designated port, but it is all smuggled into 
the United States. 


A Cab Load—Profit $1,600 
EW BRUNSWICK has a “delivery and 


carriage of liquor for export”’ law that 
seems to have been designed to make it easy 
to smuggle liquor across the border. It pro- 
vides that any person who pays a fee of five 
dollars and signs an agreement that he will 
carry the booze by the most direct route to 
the border and across it may take any kind 
of a vehicle to an export warehouse and load 
up and drive off. This law greases the skids 
for smugglers by motor car. I saw a line of 
American cars waiting in front of a liquor 
warehouse in St. John. I heard many a tale 
of big profits made by those smugglers. 

“It’s easy money,”’ a cab driver in St. John 
said to me. “I’ve run many a load over 
I’ve bought it here for sixty dollars a dozen, 
all duty paid and all done up in burlap sacks 
An ordinary touring car will carry forty 
dozen, and I’ve sold it for one hundred dol 
lars a dozen across the line, a pront ol sixteen 
hundred dollars on a load Even if you get 
knocked off every fourth load and lose your 
car, you're ahead of the game.” 

“Knocked off’? was another new phrase to 
me. A rum smuggler never speaks of being 
arrested and his cargo seized, it is always 
being “knocked off.’’ 

I asked this cab driver why he did not 
keep at smuggling if there was so much 
money in it. 

“T can’t,” he said. “I’m line bound 

To me that was still another new phrase. 
A man is said to be “line bound” when he 
has committed such a heinous offense in the 
United States that he dare not cross the 
border line. 

There is widespread opposition in New 
Brunswick to the export warehouses and the 
licensed carrier system which permits liquor 
to go under government protection clear to 
the border. Last winter a large delegation of 
temperance people went before the provincial 
parliament and asked that this system be 
abolished. Peter Venoit, the premier of New 
Brunswick, promised to close all the eight 
warehouses this winter. 

I went to Fredericton, the capital, and saw 
Premier Venoit. He said: “We all know 
that the border warehouses are for shoving 
booze across the border and we are going to 
close them. But just as much will go over 
from the island of Miquelon, over which we 
have no jurisdiction. Great quantities of 
booze come from Quebec and move right 
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What an assurance for you to know 
that shoes will not fade. 


Or if they have faded, to know that 
a single application of Barton’s Dyan- 
shine will restore at once a smooth, 
clean, even color. 


And ugly scuffs, too! Think, now, 
of your own shoes. Or more, perhaps, 
of the shoes of the children. 


7 } When you use Dyanshine consistently 
~ 1 —just once a week—you know that scuffs 
will never show. For Dyanshine keeps 

them always neatly concealed. 


You need only shine them regularly to do 
all this. Dyanshine does the rest. 


It preserves the leather. Restores the color. 
Conceals the scuffs. And shines your shoes. 


Dyanshine is available in Black and the popular shades 
of Tan and Brown. Also White Canvas and White Kid 





BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


AOE MARK Rac. us" OFF 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


The Dyanshine Dry Dauber 
method of demonstration is 
a moét unique and surpris- 
ing illustration of what this 
remarkable polish really 
means to your shoes. 















We invite you to send for it 
now and to try Dyanshine 
once at our expense. See for 
yourself how quickly and 
successfully Dyanshine will 
restore color, conceal scuffs and 
shine your shoes. Just mail 
fhe coupon. 













































































































































































































































‘Derltex” 


A fabric of soft, flat-knit combed yarn enriched by 
stripes of artificial silk—for all-year-round wear. In 
white, pink or orchid. 

[his beautiful new underwear has the feel and lux- 
urious appearance of silk, at the price of fine cotton. 

Light-weight, elastic, absorbent, smooth-fitting and easily 
laundered. Like all Lawrence Underwear, each garment is cut 
separately by hand to insure correct size and fit. 

Garments both with and without the 

Perltex” stripe supplied in union suits (round 


or bodice top) $1 to $2: and vests and Also Men's Underwear in 
bloomers. 75c to $1.50. nion and Two-piece Suits 


Lawrence zarments ire knitted — different 
f the woven or muslin type. If your dealer 
hasn't the particular style you wish, please write us 
Always look for the Lawrence label 


LAW RENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Lowell, Mass. Est.1831 
E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City. 


LAWRENCE 


UNDERWEAR 
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over the border too. The trouble is, you 
(Americans don’t want to stop it, or else 
your man Haynes is asleep. I stood on 
Windsor Street in Montreal and counted one 
hundred American motor cars in one hour, all 
loaded with liquor. A half million American 
motor cars visited Quebec last summer 
and 90 per cent of them came for booze. 
Quebec sold fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
liquor last year, and I’ll venture to say that 
ten million dollars’ worth of it went into the 
United States, for 80 per cent of Quebec 
is dry; so it wasn’t consumed in Quebec 
Your preventive officers at the border are 
either asleep or they want to let it go over.”’ 
In Auburn, Maine, I saw Seth May, Fed 
eral prohibition director for that state. 
When I told him what I had found in New 
Brunswick he turned to a large map of 
Maine which hung on the wall and said: 
“Before national prohibition scarcely any 
liquor came into Maine from Canada. But 
now all the territory south and west of us has 
become dry, and Maine has become a high- 
way for the transportation of liquor from 
Canada to Boston, New York and other 
cities. A flood of booze is coming over the 
border from Canada. My agents have been 
in New Brunswick, and they saw all that 
you have seen. They saw ships loading with 
whisky for the Maine coast and automobiles 
loading with booze for the border. We have 
been in their warehouses and bargained for 
booze, and they guaranteed us sure delivery 
and told us what customs officers in Maine 
were ‘safe.’ One warehouse in St. John is so 
bold it sends printed price lists to Boston, 
New York and other cities, soliciting orders 
and guaranteeing delivery in case lots.” 


An Army of Policemen Needed 


“TOOK at this coast line of Maine, with its 
inlets running way up into the land, its 
myriad of islands, its thousands of secluded 
spots where liquor may be landed, its lonely 
roads skirting the sea on wooded shores 
That coast line, if it were straightened out, 
would be three thousand miles long. And the 
inland border is eight hundred miles long, 
with Canada plump up against it, and for the 
greater part of its length it is a wilderness of 
forest, river and lake, with roads crossing 
everywhere. Look at Washington County, 
down in this corner, lying up against Canada, 
and a licensed liquor warehouse just across 
the border, with a river between. Look at 
Aroostook County up here, bigger than the 
state of Massachusetts, with a liquor ware 
house just across from it Booze flows in 
from the coast, in from the New Brunswick 
border and south from the Quebec line. A 
river of it flows south from Beecher Falls, 
on the Quebec line, through a very rabbit 
warren of forest, and so on by dozens of 
roads into New Hampshire and beyond. 

“Tt would take an army to police that 
border; but we have only sixteen men for 
the whole state. Many farmers and garage 
men are in league with the rum runners. We 
put men on a certain road, and the runners 
are warned and shift to another. We get 
after a carload of booze, and suddenly it 
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disappears. It has dodged into some garage 
or farmer’s barn, or unloaded its cargo into a 
farmhouse, and when we come up the smug 
gler looks as innocent as the cat that ate the 
canary. The law protects the rum. runner 
We can’t enter a house without a search wat 

rant, no matter if we know the booze is in 
there. There are only four commissioners in 
the whole state authorized to issue search 
warrants, and they won’t issue them unless 
we produce positive proof that the booze is 
in the dwelling. Suspicions and beliefs won't 
do. Often we have to go one hundred mile 

and even farther for a warrant, and when we 
get back with it the booze is gone.’ 


‘Dry Sleuth Has a Hard Life 


" UR men have been shot at; they have 

been run down; they have been beaten 
by gangs of thugs; they have patrolled the 
sea in zero weather; they have waded to their 
waists through cold salt water and broken 
ice; they have gone days and nights without 
food or rest; and in fourteen months they 
have seized twenty-two rum-running auto 
mobiles and fourteen thousand quarts of 
booze and have developed two hundred and 
fifty cases of violations of the national pro 
hibition act. That’s pretty good for a force of 
only sixteen men in such a big state. But we 
can’t stop this flood of booze from Canada 
until we have more men, more money, laws 
that will permit us to make arrests and 
search with more freedom, and until Canada 
quits selling booze to rum smugglers.” 

The liquor business in Quebec is in the 
hands of a governmental commission, and it 
has seventy-five stores in different towns in 
the province where any person may buy one 
bottle of hard liquor at a time, and wine 
without limit. There are six large breweries, 
each of which has doubled its size and capac 
ity since prohibition went into effect in the 
United States, and they brewed last year 21, 
741,963 gallons of beer with an alcohol con 
tent of 4 and 5 per cent. 

The international boundary, from Beecher 
Falls, at the northeast corner of Vermont, 
is a straight line west to the St. Lawrence 
River, a distance of one hundred and thirty 
five miles, and strung along that border, 
within a few miles of it, are eight of those 
liquor stores and two breweries; while in 
Montreal, only fifty-five miles from the 
boundary, are thirty-one of those liquor 
stores, several breweries and five hundred 
and fifty-five grocery stores at which any 
person may buy beer by the case. It is esti 
mated that fully eight-tenths of the beer, 
wine and whisky sold from those border 
breweries is carried straight 
across the line into New Hampshire, Ver 
mont and New York. The roads from Quebex 
into the States along this boundary line are 
so numerous and close together that a map 
of them as they cross the border looks like 
the fringe on the edge of a shawl. It is esti 
mated that along this hundred-and-thirty 
five-mile border several thousand rum 
runners are at work. They outnumber the 
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‘Rivers of ‘Rum 
from the North 
(Continued from Page 164) 
age United States prohibition officials more than 
ube a hundred to one, and there are so many 
ug roads, and so few to guard them, that they 
the often run their rum cargoes over in broad 
eis daylight, as boldly as at night 
al Here is the way it works out, for example, 
“en in Valleyfield, only twenty miles from the 
sin border. I reached there one day at noon and 
rch went down the main street [Three motor 
les cars were standing at the curb in front of a 
es | store of the Quebec Liquor Commission, and 
mt ten men, old and young, were hurrying back 
nt ind lort! acToss the side vall between the 
. tore and the three cars. Each would go into 
the store, come out with one quart bottle of 
Paul Jones School whisky, hand it to a man in the car and then 
hurry back for another bottle. Inside the 
Garments store four men and a woman were taking in 
ave a: > money and handing out bottles as fast as 
ten A girl in a Paul Jones they could. The man in each car placed the BA 4 
1 Middy has grace and bottles carefully in layers in the tonneau BS | os 
1eIr ee . Be ; until it was filled and then, away they went. \ 
ken : harm. No other garment The men in the cars were rum runners, and v v 
out 1S SO becoming or such a I had seen them getting loads of whisky in 1 | 4 | 
~ pleasing combination, of | geubi-aucy dn num ren: Se il | 
5 ol sty le and freedom. son might buy only one bottle at a time. The v Vii 
and If your dealer hasn't the style illus courts had long ago decided that a person \j \f 
pro- trated, send us $7.50 for No, 6271 might go in and out as many timesasheliked, | iY ¥ 
‘e ol nacy, red or green flannel middy; or and buy one bottle at a time, so, in all | NA 2 
t we rite for catalogue of Paul Jones Gar those border towns that have government S ° 
ada e/ rm ad girls and beys— priced from liquor stores, there are smugglers’ agents Y { 
jaws seat » ee who have gangs of men who sit along the M y 
and , (ep PAUL JONES , curbstones waiting for cars to be filled. v v 
ada Insist on $b Morris £Ge inc 0) this label An idea of the tremendous flow of booze NZ % 
DN, Sb Be ITY across the Quebec border may be obtained 9 ? 
the MORRIS & CO., Inc. from the fact that one store, with five sales \ 
ud it 412 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. persons to hand out bottles, was not enough vi \ 
iS In to supply the demand of smugglers in Valley ¥ HY 
one PAUL JONES field. The commission opened a second store Y % 
vine e 9 
es GARMENTS Ten Cts a Both | i 
pac | | M1 it | 
For Girls For Boys ASK El ) Sir W illiam Ewen Stay ert, of the : ol 
21, \ y, Quebec Liquor Commission, why he put the Ds MG 
con second store in Valleyfield, and he answered y 
‘The business was so large one store could vy y 
cher not handle it. Queues of waiting buyers used % Hy 
ont, to form and reach way down the walk, and | Y | 
- 3 2 
ence that did not look well. pe ps 
irty I talked with Mayor Dion, of Valleyfield, Y Y 
rder, who keeps a big department store. He said “ vi 
hose “Tt was stated officially in the parliament of +¥4 ¥ 
le in Canada last winter that five hundred and hd — 








eighty thousand dollars’ worth of liquors was 


| 
| 
the . 
quor SHEET MUSI sold from these two stores in six months, and 
dred that 95 per cent of it went to American ° 
any ra smugglers. I believe that is true. We have 
esti | Ask for Century Edition lour grocery stores that sell beer to fam | at l | ld eS an OCCaSIOI } 

| 
| 























beer, / HERE — id wt ilies, and three hotels with barrooms Uur | 

rer d ~ isn t a reason in the world why nu! a s on} e thousanc h an | 

yr r you should pay more than 15Sc for pulati ni niy nine thousand words pu 

ught sheet music, whether you buy the simpk lation of the surrounding trade territory : 1 , 

Ver } “Morning Prayer or the intricate | only twelve thousand. What would we d INE Turnishings anc exquisite appoint 

eber “Hungarian Rhapsody.” vith more than a half million dollars’ wort he > . 

e are In Century Edition you have sheet musk of booze in six month In that time ments do not oO! themselves make l 
map beautifully printed on the finest of paper hol rit 1 not drinl ty tl successful hostess 

a} Every measure is standard size. Every whole territory would not drink fifty thou ICCE ( € ; 

» like note is certified to be correct, as the ind dollars’ wort! It goes over the bord 
est ee Se Se ee ee by any one or all of a dozen roads from her After all, it is a question of knowing what 
. compositions are only 15c¢ * Barcarolle, : 7 , f a ’ . 

— “Evening Star,” “Il Trovatore,” “Poet Dr. S. W. LaRoche, former mayor of Val to serve. Countless women have found the 

rum and Peasant,” etc. ! Specify “Century Edi- leyfield, said to me “We do not drink : 

r the tion” when you buy sheet music—you'll whisky in this town; we drink beer; and yet | answer to this, by serving delicious sugar 
save money. Patronize the Century dealer- t} 1 li ' il . f | I ’ | 
remember Century's low price is possible only 1ese two liquor stores sell as much as SIX waters made Dy the Dakers oT the wort 
at mens pon 00 = oo thousand dollars’ worth ol whisky a day , T : 3 j ° 
Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and From nine in the morning until noon on a famous l needa I iscult. 
popular standard compositions free on request Saturday I have known one store to sell Tl ieti f f 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin's “Rudi wm, “<' . s’ tthof is rere are many Varieties OT Sugar Waters 

7 ments for the Piano,” Jahn's “Rudiments for thirty-c.ht hundred dollars’ worth of whisky, ere are Y Ve , gar 
the Violin” and Martin's “Scales and Chords nearly all to American rum runners. We to please all tastes and appetites Particularly 
USEC vy ali modern teachers oe . e ° ‘ ‘ ‘ de ) 

, aie have thirty or forty men who gave up their sa ee ta S 
Genter or Publishing Co. 4 jobs in the factory to buy whisky for smug popular are NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS, 
239 West 40th St | , Ph . - . : a 
, glers, one bottle at a time, at ten cents a terre ac >< : 1 sece 
. New York often referred to as the aristocrat of dessert 


bottle for buying it. Winter does not stop 
the smugglers; they haul it in sleds and | 
sleighs then.”’ 


A government report stated that when 
Or 6’ there was only one liquor store in Valleyfield 


wafers; HARLEQUIN SUGAR WAFERS, 
triple tender, golden wafers enclosing sweet, 
creamy flavors; and FESTINO, the sugar 
wafer which looks and tastes like an almond. 








the sales averaged seventy-eight quart bot 
tles an hour for every hour the store was 





you can make this open, and there are eight towns along the Keep a full supply on the pantry shelf. 
smart sweater border in Quebec with floods of liquor like 
Fashionable New York shops that going out. 
are featuring sweaters like this ° — . ‘ 
You can knit one youreelf with Since the United States went dry a big 


only 4 skeins Peace Dale Sicil oe an _ : : re whe The 
only 4 skeins Peace Dale Sicil bre wery has been built in Valleyfield. The NATIONAL BISCUIL Tr C ‘(OM PANY 
colors. Easy to knit—plain machinery came from a brewery in Mil 


stitches. Directions sent fre« . . 
with samuel card capetne 120 waukee that was put out of business by pro 


ey ses : be 
ag BR hibition. It runs at full capacity day and Uneeda Bakers” 
v yarns atisiaction guaranteec . . - 
| Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 1109 night, and the bulk of its product is smug 
\ 25 Madison Avenue, New York gled across the border. 


4 ; N PEACE DALE (Continued on Page 166) seenenenes ee — 
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PAGES OF FASHIONS WHICH 
ARE SHOWN IN YOUR OWN CITY 


T is so satisfactory to enter your chosen shop with a 
definite style suit or coat or frock in mind. And The 
Tailored Woman Magazine enables you to do just that! 
Page after page of coats, suits and dresses, illustrated and 
described for your convenience. 
Wooltex Tailormades strike an original note for Fall. Lines 
are longer and slimmer, even in knockabout coats; the 
fabrics include the season’s smartest and some of the furs 
are introduced for the first time. 
In each model, whether formal or informal, you will find 
the fine lines, cloth and tailoring which lift Wooltex 
Tailormades out of the usual. 


COATS, SUITS & DRESSES by 


Oolt 


THE WOOLTEX COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 


the W'ooltex mer- 


‘Mant in your ¢ mmunity 
for a copy of The Tailored 
Woman Magaxine or 


write us for it, Nocharge. 
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CE RTO 1s sold by 

all grocers or sent 

postpaid for 35 cts \ 

Full directions with 

every bottle. i 
J 


Douglas-Pectin 
Corporation 
Successor to 
Douglas PackingCo., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 


1094 Granite Building 
Rochester, N.Y 


In Canada send 40 cts. for trial 
bottle with Recipe Book to Douglas 
Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., 


Bradley, 


Boston. 
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> it! ay we Rec ype ng ae which tells 
you how to make perfect 


‘g@—__ Grape Jelly 


Write for your free copy of this new Recipe Book by Miss Alice 
Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, of 
It will show you the easy, accurate, economical way 

of making the best grape jelly you ever tasted. This book 
AN also describes the new CERTO Process for making jams, 
\\ jellies and marmalades with any fruit or fruit juice at 
\\ any time of the year. 





Cerro is the actual “jell” property of fruit, concentrated 
pectin. It is not a gelatine and contains no preservative. 


With Certo only one minute's boiling is required— 


thus saving the color, flavor and aroma of ripe fruit 
and making '/2 more than by the old uncertain method. 
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I went to St. Johns, on the Richelieu River, 
a little over twenty miles from the border. A 
vast quantity of booze goes from there by 
boat and car across the line. There I saw the 
government liquor store crowded and the 
whisky going out into a garage in the rear, 
where smugglers’ cars were waiting. 

The landlord of the hotel in St. Johns was 
telling me how the province of Quebec had 
cleared four million dollars from the sale of 
booze in one year, and was spending three 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars of it in 
building a fine road from St. Johns to Rouses 
Point across the border. “Well,” he said, 
“the most of that money was brought in by 
American smugglers; why shouldn’t we 
spend some of it for their benefit and give 
them a good road for their rum running?” 

In Bedford, only six miles from the border, 
the commission was opening a new liquor 
store when I was there. That would make it 
easier for the six rum runners who lived there 
and had considerable invested in cars. They 
had been getting their booze from stores in 
Farnham, Granby and Waterloo, farther in- 
land. The names of those six smugglers were 
given to me. Everyone knew the business 
they were in. One of them had a streak of 
bad luck last spring, when he accepted a 
worthless check for fifteen hundred dollars 
from an American bootlegger. That was a 
dead loss, of course, and a few weeks later 
his car, with another load of booze, was con- 
fiscated across the line; but the profits are so 
large that a man figures that if he can shoot 
four loads across safely he can afford to lose 
a car and load on the fifth trip. 

A man who was formerly a rum runner 
drove me from east to west, sixty miles along 
the Quebec border adjoining Vermont and 
New York. “Do you think this rum running 
into the States will ever be stopped?” I 
asked him. 

“You can’t stop the water from running 
downhill,” he answered. ‘ As long as Quebec 
can make four million dollars a year selling 
booze to the States the river will run in that 
direction.”’ 


Quebec's Yearly Profit 


N THAT one day my driver pointed out a 

score of farmhouses and barns where smug- 
glers hid their booze; he had used some of 
them himself. We met eighteen cars on the 
road that he knew were in the smuggling 
business, and he spoke to the drivers of sev- 
eral of them. 

In one year, under the liquor commission, 
$15,212,801.21 worth of hard liquors and 
wines and $15,684,670.63 worth of beer were 
sold in Quebec, a total of $30,897,471.84; the 
net profit on it was $4,000,974.50, and yet, 
the secretary of the commission told me, five 
sixths of the villages of Quebec, and nearly 
all the rural districts, were under prohibitory 
laws. Only the big centers are wet. 

I asked Sir William Ewen Stavert, of the 
Quebec Liquor Commission, how much liq- 
uor and beer sold by the commission went 
over the border. He replied: ‘A large per- 
centage of it; we cannot tell how much. We 
discourage smuggling; but the courts say we 
must sell to all who come and that we have 
no right to stop liquor going to the border. 
We know that our stores nearest the border 
do very much more business than those 
farther away. We have thirty-one stores in 
Montreal and five hundred and fifty-five 
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grocery stores where beer can be bought by 
the case. Any man can drive from one to the 
other and pick up a load in a short time. 
Our attitude toward Americans who come to 
Quebec is that they are our guests. If they 
buy liquor to take back home, all right. If 
an American breaks his own laws, that is 
none of_our business. If reports are true 
those in high office in Washington do not 
want to stop the importation of liquors into 
the States. If they did they would stop it. 
We stopped the smuggling of liquors from 
Ontario into Quebec. The States can stop 
the smuggling of liquor across its borders if 
it wishes to. Until it does wish to stop it, the 
river will continue to flow, I suspect.” 

Sir William said the Quebec commission 
sells only the purest liquors, but bootleggers 
in the United States were counterfeiting its 
labels and were making two and three bottles 
from one of the genuine. To prevent that 
the commission was going to wrap each bot- 
tle in bank-note paper, with colored silk 
threads in it, that could not be imitated. 

In the commission stores Canadian white 
whisky is sold for one dollar and eighty cents 
a quart, and all other brands of whisky are 
sold for from two dollars and seventy-five 
cents to four dollars and ninety cents a quart. 
The smuggler pays that; he often carries two 
hundred quarts at a load. The prices in the 
United States are from eight to fifteen dollars 
a quart; so his profits are large. 


The Rum Smugglers’ Paradise 


GREAT deal of liquor is run from Canada 
into the United States over the St. Law 

rence and Niagara rivers and Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. While I was in that region the au 
thorities captured a motorboat towing three 
yawls loaded with twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars’ worth of whisky, which had 
crossed -Lake Erie and was about to land at 
Buffalo. The following night five touring 
cars loaded with whisky from a vessel on 
Lake Ontario were captured on the Amer 
ican shore. 

But if there is on this earth a paradise for 
rum smugglers it is the Detroit River. Roy 
A. Haynes, national prohibition director, 
had said to me: “The Lord could have built 
a better river for rum smuggling than the 
Detroit River, but he didn’t do it. It is one 
of the most difficult places in America for the 
enforcement of the laws against smuggling. 
You will probably find considerable booze 
coming in there.”’ 

I expec ted to find evidences of much smug 
gling there, but I was not prepared for the 
amazing quantities of whisky, gin and beer | 
actually saw going over the river there, in 
the open day. 

Along the border east of Detroit I had 
found some big gaps in the prohibition dike 
through which Canadian booze was flowing 
in rivers, but some effort was being made 
there to plug those holes. Along the Detroit 
River there was no dike at all, and an ocean 
of booze was pouring in. 

Enforcement of the national prohibitory 
law in Michigan is in the hands of J. R. 
Davis, of Detroit. He was away when I was 
there. The assistant director for Michigan 
is Royal E. Decker, and with him I went 
across the river to Walkerville, on the Cana 
dian side, and visited the distillery of Hiram 
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Costs you 
Less 


COFFEE 
TEA 
COCOA 
CATSUP 
SALAD DRESSING 


RED PITTED CHERRIES 
RED RASPBERRIES 


APRICOTS 


SLICED PEACHES 
PINEAPPLE 
GRAPE FRUIT HEARTS 
SWEET PEAS 
PORK&BEANS 
WAX BEANS 


CORN 


v 


VW 
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“Three generations of~ ; ; 
American 7 nore have /erved : 
fepnare aa and ff costs fer. 
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FREE 3 4 | > 4 


A\iways say Monarch’ 
to your grocer- None 


better obtainable at any 
price~costs you less.’ 
Send for Free Booklet “COFFEE BLOSSOMS” 


We have prepared an interesting Booklet entitled “Coffee Blossoms” 
which traces the history of coffee from the time it was first used by 
the Ethiopians of Northern Africa. Write today for a free copy of 
this Booklet. Address Reid, Murdoch & Co., Dept. D, Chicago. 


Se A LE 











Clark Street Bridge 


CHICAGO 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 
BOOKLET “COFFEE BLOSSOMS” 


Name 




















oncago REID, MURDOCH & CO, New %erk | Mie ——___ | 
Established 1853 hee orem * 
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MAKI EX 


TURKISH TOWELS—BATH MATS—WASH CLOTHS 


MARTEX 
Matched Sets are Luxurious 


SOFT, comfortable Martex Cloth to wash a 
with; a cushiony Martex Mat to stand on; 
and a deep-drying Martex Towel to drain every 
drop of moisture and impart the pink glow of 
health—this is the combination that makes bath- 
ing a pleasure, rather than mere routine. And you 
will like, too, the soft Martex Face Towels. 


The linen department of your favorite department 
store will show you Martex Matched Sets in all- 
white and a variety of patterns and colors. Or 
you can buy Martex Towels, Bath Mats or Wash 
Cloths separately. Martex Bath Fabrics are beau- 
tiful, long-lasting and most moderately priced. 


Ask for Martex, and look for the Martex 
label on the corner of each Martex product. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Why Martex Towels Why “Bargain” Towels 
io Wear Longer . Cannot Wear Well 
Magnified underweave of Equally magnified under 
RTEX Towel. Firm, close- weave of “cheap” Turkish 
knit fabric which wears well. towel. See loose, coarse, weak 








Pa 


Martex Matched Set No. 23. In black (as illustrated), or in blue or pink. Composed of 1 
Martex Bath Mat, 2 Martex Bath Towels, 2 Martex Face Towels, 2 Martex Wash Cloths. 
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Walker, which looms like a great castle, 
right at the river’s edge, with an electric sign 
across its face, in letters ten feet high pro 
claiming to Detroit on the opposite shore 
that this is where Canadian Club and Im- 
perial Rye whisky is made. 

The report of the Department of Customs 
and Excise of Canada shows that in the fiscal 
year of 1922, 1,543,731 gallons, or 6,174,924 
quart bottles of whisky were made in this 
distillery. The province of Ontario, in which 
it is located, has a prohibitory law like that 
in the United States, so the market there is 
restricted. I asked the managers of this dis 
tillery if they would sell whisky, knowing it 
was to be smuggled into the States. 

Their answer, carefully considered, was: 
“When our product goes to other parts of 
the world, as it does in vast quantities, we 
have no further interest in it. For forty 
years we have been shipping to the Bahamas, 
the Bermudas and the West Indies and we 
know that our vast increase of shipments to 
those points now means that eventually 
those shipments get into the United States, 
but we cannot follow it after we have sold it. 
We would not sell a shipment if we knew it was 
going directly across this river to the States. 
Bootleggers in the States are counterfeiting 
our labels, and much of the whisky sold there 
as our product is spurious and unfit to drink.”’ 

In prohibition Ontario five distilleries 
made 4,074,969 gallons of liquor last year, 
and seven breweries made 6,409,189 gallons 
of beer with a content of 5 per cent alcohol. 
In Windsor, across the river from Detroit, 
are three breweries. The largest is that of the 
British-American Brewery Company. It has 
enlarged its plant four times since prohibi 
tion began in the United States. When 
Prohibition Director Decker and I visited it 
bricklayers were just finishing the walls of 
another large addition to it. 


Brewers are Defiant 

N ELECTRIC railway, owned by the 

government of Ontario, follows the Ca 
nadian bank of the Detroit River from Wind 
sor south fourteen miles to Sunnyside, wher 
the brewers and liquor exporters of Ontario 
have warehouses and docks for smuggling their 
product across the river to Michigan. Last 
January an investigating committee met in 
Windsor, and Sir Adam Beck, chairman of 
the commission that operates this road, was 
a witness and testified that this road hauled 
sixteen thousand cases, or three hundred and 
eighty four thousand bottles of beer a week 
from the breweries in Windsor to the liquor 
export warehouses in Sunnyside 

But this sixteen thousand cases a week i 
not all the beer that goes over from there, by 
any means. The Kingston paved road runs 
down there from Windsor and the bulk of 
the beer and liquor goes down by truck 

E. R. Bond, vice president of this British 
American Brewery Company, was a witness 
recently in a Canadian court and said in his 
testimony: “We have no knowledge of or 
interest in the prohibitory laws of the United 
States. We believe we are privileged to fill 
orders for shipment of beer to the United 
States, even if it is illegal for citizens of the 
United States to have beer.” 

With Prohibition Director Decker I went 
to Sunnyside. The shore all along there for 
miles is a low wide swamp into which the 
Canadian government has dredged many 
long canals that run back from the river to 
solid ground. Along the banks of those numer 
ous canals, and on Turkey Creek and Petite 
Céte, small inlets that jut in, the breweries 
and smugglers have their docks and ware- 
houses. There are dozens of them. Some are 
barricaded behind high barbed-wire fences. 
Others are open. The electric line goes toa 
row of them. Railroad spurs reach others, and 
several are reached by motor cars and trucks. 

In recent months much more beer than 
whisky has been going over the river. Mr. 
Decker said that was because bootleg whisky 
had poisoned so many drinkers in the States 
that they were afraid of it, and had turned 
to beer as the safest drink. Practically all the 
Canadian liquor smuggled over is doctored; 
the bootlegger buys counterfeit labels and, 
by adding cheap alcohol, makes two or three 
bottles from one. 


We went down to a large warehouse owned 
by the Regal Brewery, of Hamilton, Ontario. 
It was full of beer in kegs. On a switch 
track stood three freight cars full of beer in 
cases, and men were unloading them into 
three motorboats. They were using mechan 
ical ¢ onveyors which moved the cases quic kly 
from cars to boats. When a boat was loaded 
it moved out for the American shore, and 
another took its place. Those boats had 
been built as cargo carriers, fifty feet long, 
wide waisted and blunt bowed, and the av- 
erage load was from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty cases of beer, twenty-four 
bottles to the case 


(Clearance Papers Easy to Get 


] AM not going to try to guess at the 
amount of liquor that comes over from the 
Canadian shore at that point, but it must 
be a vast quantity. A customs officer on 
the American side, whose name I must 
not give, told me that a Canadian customs 
officer assured him that an average of from 
a thousand to eighteen hundred cases of 
whisky, with twelve quarts to the case, 
leaves each day for the American shore. I 
saw many motorboats loading with both 
beer and whisky. I saw five big motorboats 
piled high with beer in cases go out in less 
than a half hour from the dock of the British- 
American Brewery Company. I saw row 
boats go out with a few cases of beer and 
whisky, and I saw a barge go out loaded high 
with beer in kegs. Within three hours that 
afternoon I counted twenty-three boats 
loaded with beer and whisky heading out for 
the American shore, and, of course, I did not 
see all that went in that time. 

I was told that the greatest movement is 
after dark, when the boats ply steadily until 
morning; and Sunnyside is only one spot on 
the Canadian shore. There are seventy-five 
miles of shore line, and smuggling goes on, 
more or less, along its whole length. 

To comply with the Canadian laws, which 
require that all liquor exported must clear 
for a foreign port outside the United States, 
these boats clear for Nassau, Havana, Rio, 
Vera Cruz and other deep-sea ports. An 
open rowboat, with fifteen cases of booze 
aboard, will clear for Cuba. If she went 
there she would have to make an ocean 
voyage of several thousand miles. A smug 
gler’s boat, loaded with beer, was captured 
in the Detroit River recently with clearance 
papers for Australia 


If the laws of Canada were strictly com 
plied with each boatman would have to go 
to the customs house, fourteen miles away 


and enter his boat when he came into the 
) again for his clearance 
But the traffic is so 


large. so many boats come and go, that the 


Canadian port, and gi 
papers before he sailed 


Canadian customs, anxious to facilitate such 
an important movement ot outgoing mer 
chandise, obligingly permits a broker for the 
smugglers to telephone the arrivals and 
partures to the customs house, and 
broker gives them their clearance papers 

The day following my trip to Sunnyside 
I mentioned it to Patrick H. Gardner, chief 
of special agents for the United States 
Treasury, in Detroit, and he said: “I saw 
all of that myself last Friday. I went witha 
Canadian customs officer to the warehouse 
and dock of the British-American Brewery 
Company in Sunnyside and between three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon I saw five 
or six motorboats loaded with beer put 
out for the American shore. I saw a large 
boat come in from the American shore loaded 
with empty beer kegs. When I left, there 
were eight motorboats at the dock loading 
with beer and whisky. I saw five hundred 
cases of beer going into boats in one hour 
that afternoon. I saw the broker in clear 
ance papers on the dock; he does the enter 
ing and clearing of boats by telephone. | 
saw motorboats clearing for Havana and 
Vera Cruz. I wired Mr. Farrow, Canadian 
minister of customs and excise in Ottawa, 
stating those facts and asking for a copy of 
the records of those smugglers’ boats that 
clear from the port of Windsor for oversea 
ports. He replied that he could not disclose 
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N THE solitude of 
the Arizona desert, in 
the shadow of the tower- 
ing Catalinas, they met and 
loved. She, a child of nature, 
ignorant of name and origin, he, a 

splendid type of American seeking to escape—none knew 
what. The romance of these two, the mystery surround- 
ing them, the machinations of their enemies and the help 
of some very wonderful charac- 
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ters make this new novel the 
greatest of Harold Bell Wright’s 
many brilliant successes. 


Get your copy of “THE 
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books are sold. Picture in 
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Wherever Beautiful 
Walls Are Desirable 


UNICIPAL buildings. art 
galleries, court houses, 
city halls, auditoriums — all 
find in Alabastine the most 
appropriate wall finish. Here 
as in the home Alabastine 
colors may be selected har- 
monizing perfectly with 
furnishings and standing 
woodwork 
Alabastine is economical in dec- 
orators bills as well as artistic in 
results and the better stores sell- 
ing paints carry it in many popular 
colors. No package genuine with- 
out cross and circle printed m red 
Ask your dealer or decorator to tell 
you about the ALABASTINE- 
OPALINE PROCESS or write us 
for samples and description of these 
new tiffanized wall effects. 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 


747 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Alabastine 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 




















“You just pin the hooks on the drapes. 
Then you hook the drapes on the support! 
Valance, side drapes, lace or net curtains 

all on the one Hook-on Drapery Support! 
Done in five minutes!” Send for free book- 


let—‘‘ Drapes—and How to Hang Them”. 
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ERFECT draperies for YOUR home—hung perfectly! The 

easiest thing imaginable to accomplish—with the Hook-on 
Drapery Support! The square, cornice effect; the sagless, evenly 
draped valance; the broad, smooth front—every feature you’ve 
wanted and hoped for is now available to you! 





Best of all, you have no 
casings to make, no careful 
fittings or laborious ad- 
justments. Two screws are 
provided with each sup- 
port—it will take you about two min- 
utes to put up the support itself. Two 
dozen pin-hooks are also provided, 
FREE. The drapes are hooked on in 
two minutes more! 

The Hook-on Drapery Support extends 


ERORON 


Pat. Sept. 1916. Other patents pending 











to fit any window; its solid 
patented construction pre- 
vents sagging and gives the 
same effect as the costly, 
complex wooden cornice. 


All good dealers sell the Hook-on; if 
your dealercannot supply you, send his 
name and $1.00 each for as many 
Hook-on Drapery Supports as you'll 
require; sent prepaid and guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money refunded. 


HOOK-ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1828-32 Ingersoll Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















That Ypsilanti Furniture is outsell- 
ing by such a wide margin is very 
definitely due to the fact that it is 
better furniture and entitled to the 


preference exhibited by the women 


of the country. 


More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell Ypsi- 
lanti Furniture. We will be glad to give you 
the name of the merchant in your vicinity. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. 


Ionia, Mich. 


YPSILANTI 


Rei Xe Metare| 
Fibre 


FURNITURE 
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Rivers of Rum from the North 
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those records of business done by Canadian 
citizens.” 

To combat the smuggling of liquor the 
United States Government had one motor- 
boat on the Detroit River when I was there. 
Three other boats had been shipped from 
Miami to help patrol the river, but they were 
old and worn out from ocean patrol duty off 
the Florida coast, their engines would not 
run, and a month of repair work had not 
yet made them fit to put into the water. The 
one boat on duty, the P 101, was old and 
rickety too; her engine was about worn out 
I made a trip in her with Everett C. Robin 
son and Phil de Block, Federal prohibition 
agents assigned to duty on the river. When 
the engine ran she would make thirty-five 
miles an hour; but in the forenoon I was in 
her the engine coughed and wiggled and died 
five different times. That often happens 
when she is chasing a smuggler. Just a few 
days before, they were chasing a smuggler, 
when the engine died and they drifted help- 
lessly while the smuggler scooted on in home 
with his load, and after a while another smug- 
gler came out in his boat and towed the “pro- 
hibition navy” ashore. 


Obliging Once —Then Jail 


OBINSON and De Block told me about 

it; but that is not the end of the story. 

Three days afterward those same Federal 

agents, in the same boat, caught that same 

smuggler with a load of booze in American 

waters, and they towed him ashore—to jail 
and the loss of his boat and cargo. 

In spite of their one old shaky boat, Robin- 
son and De Block captured seventy motor- 
boats loaded with booze in the summer of 
1922, and had already caught fifteen boats 
this last summer when I was there. They told 
me if they had about six good boats with 
which to patrol the river they could stop 
smuggling altogether; but the Government 
will not put them on, although the situation 
has been laid before Director Haynes time 
and again. 

As it is, the smugglers laugh at the one 
boat and call it the “prohibition navy.” All 
they have to do is to watch that one boat all 
the time and shoot their loads across when 
she is out of sight. Officer Robinson told me 
that every move made by the boat is tele 
phoned to smugglers all along the river. If 
the boat goes up to the St. Clair flats to stop 
smuggling there the smugglers on other parts 
of the river get busy and send their boats 
across in flocks, and thus keep a steady 
stream of booze going over 

In this boat I sailed down along the Michi 
gan shore almost the whole length of the De 
troit River, and as we went Robinson and 
De Block pointed out the miles of smugglers’ 
boathouses and shacks that lined it. There 
are, actually, miles of them. They begin 
with a long row of boathouses in the north 
east corner of Detroit opposite Belle Isle. 

But it was Ecorse that amazed me most of 
all. This is a town of nearly two thousand 
people. Its water front is an unbroken 
line of boathouses stretched along the shore 
for more than a mile, and in nearly every one 
of them is a smuggler. There are literally 
hundreds of those boathouses, built as closely 
together as the houses ona crowded street, 
and they are of all sizes, shapes and colors. 
Some are one story high, some are two. 
Some are painted, some are old and patched. 


SMUGGLERS’ BOATS 
OFFERED FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 
BY THE 


CAPTURED BY 


Some are of new lumber, shining yellow in 
the sunlight. The majority have two sec- 
tions, one-half built out on piling so it over- 
hangs the water, with big doors at the river 
end, exactly like a garage; and it is a garage, 
only it is a motorboat that goes into it. 

The shore half of this smuggler’s den is a 
garage, with doors that open inland. The 
car of the overland rum runner goes in there, 
the doors are shut and it receives its cargo 
from the motorboat. 

Many smugglers have families that live 
over this garage or in houses in the town 
The fathers and grandfathers of many of 
these men were smugglers before them; they 
were born there, on this shore; they look 
upon smuggling as a legitimate business; 
many of them have made big fortunes at 
it, and are bringing their boys up to be smug- 
glers too. I saw boys that I took to be under 
seventeen at the wheels of smugglers’ boats. 

Below Ecorse is Ford, and then Wyan- 
dotte, with nearly a mile of smugglers’ boat- 
houses and shanties. Ecorse is straight across 
the river from Sunnyside, and the upper end 
of Fighting Island is in the river between, so 
that a smuggler, putting out from Sunnyside 
and heading for Ecorse, skirts the head of 
the island, which is in Canadian waters; and 
that is a great convenience for him. On a 
high point there the smugglers keep a lookout 
day and night, who gets word from shore and 
signals when the coast is clear or when there 
is danger. He knows every movement of the 
“prohibition navy”; he watches it with 
powerful glasses when it is in sight; and 
when it is not he gets word of where it is. If 
his signals show danger the smugglers coming 
from the Canadian shore pull in and moor 
to an old dock at the head of the island and 
wait for the signal to go, when the whole fleet 
shoots across to Ecorse and Wyandotte. 


One Hundred Thousand Gallons a Day 
\ JE SAILED up around the head of the 


island. The smugglers have two scout 

boats, the Red Fox and the Gray Fox, and 
one of them followed us. We found two 
boats moored to the head of Fighting Island. 
We went slowly, passing them at a distance 
of twenty feet. Both were filled with beer 
and liquor in cases. There was nearly half a 
freight-car load in the two boats. 

One smuggler was sitting on the top of an 
old pile smoking, his feet dangling. 

De Block knew him and shouted: 
you got, Bill?” 

Bill grinned and shouted back, “ Booze.” 

They were in Canadian waters, and we 
could not touch them 

How much booze comes across the Detroit 
River in a day, I have no way of knowing 
Last May W.S. Foreman, of the Chicago 
News, spent a wee k along the Detroit River 
and reported in his paper that five thousand 
men were bringing over and disposing of 
over one hundred thousand gallons of liquor 
a day. That would be three thousand bar- 
rels, enough to load twenty freight cars. 

Mr. Haynes and Mr. Davis, prohibition 
enforcement director for Michigan, promptly 
denied it, declared it was impossible, and said 
very little was coming over and that Fore 
man had made a mountain out of a molehill. 

If when Foreman wrote “liquor” he 
meant beer and whisky and gin, I believe his 


“What 
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THE ‘‘PROHIBITION NAVY’’ AND 


MOST OF THEM ARE BOUGHT BACK 
RUM 


RUNNERS 
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After a shave 
or after a bath 


Boott Towels are sturdy and soft. 
That is why they are used for both 
face and bath towels. They are at- 
tractive, inexpensive, and durable 
because woven from a cotton yarn 
made of two threads twisted together. 
The intelligent housewife always has 
a generous supply of them. 

Boott Towels may be bought of Dealers 
everywhere in original packages of Six. They 
are made of the famous Boott Mills Absorb- 
ent Toweling; also sold by 25-, 10-, and 5- 
yard Bolts, for bibs, bureau scarfs, etc., etc. 

Send thirty cents for standard hemstitched 

towel to 


BOOTT MILLS, Dept. JS3, Lowell, Mass. 


When buying look for this label and for 
**Boott Mills"’ on selvage 
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from the North 
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estimate was a conservative one. I believe 
that twenty carloads of those alcoholic 
drinks do come over there each day on an 
average. I saw enough to make at least one 
carload go over inside of one hour, and that 
in daylight. If that average kept up for 
twenty-four hours, it would be more than 
twenty carloads from one point alone 

There are three thousand saloons in De 
troit that get their supplies mostly from Can- 
ada, and if each sold only thirty gallons of 
beer and other booze a day, that would be 
ninety thousand gallons consumed daily in 
Detroit alone, to say nothing of what lands 
at other places on that waterway and is car 
ried out by rum runners. If all the men who 
operate smuggling boats and boathouses and 
warehouses on both sides of the river and 
who haul the booze to and from the river 
were counted, I believe it would aggregate 
several thousand persons. I saw upwards of 
five hundred engaged in it myself, and I 
skirted only the edge of it in daylight. 

After the denials by Mr. Haynes and Mr. 
Davis a public statement was given out by 
Judge C. L. Porterfield, regional director 
in charge of prohibition enforcement in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in which he 
said: ‘‘The time has come to face the facts 
and not try to work a confidence game on 
ourselves and the public. Weare not equipped 
to combat rum running on the Detroit 
River. We have one boat there, and it is in 
poor condition. Three or four days ago I was 
in Detroit. We cruised down the river past 
Ecorse. The rum scouts ran around us, 
waved their hands at us, laughea = -..s—and 
on the Ecorse shore line the rum’ smugglers 
were lined up as if to view a parade. Before 
we finished the trip our ship broke down and 
one of the beats on the river—I’m reason 
ably certain this was one of the rum scouts 
towed us to the docks. I have stressed 
this situation in written, telegraphed and 
verbal reports to Washington. Commissioner 
Haynes knows of it. I told President Hard 
ing of the Detroit River situation I am 
convinced that if we had boats and crews 
enough to maintain a two-boat patrol twenty- 
four hours a day on the river we could stop 
smuggling.” 


Delivered at Detroit Homes 


DROVE with a member of the editorial 

staff of the Detroit News from his office to 
his home and, just to show how wet Detroit 
was, we stopped at nine open saloons on the 
way, where they were selling Canadian beer 
in bottles and from kegs, and whisky by the 
drink 

When we reached his home, to show that 
the breweries on the Canadian side were in 
the smuggling business by wholesale, he 
called the British-American Brewery by tek 
phone and ordere d a case of peer, to be ce 
livered at his home the following day. It wa 
delivered, and it was strong beer, with 5 
per cent of alcohol. He paid six dollars for 
the case of twenty-four bottles. Before pro 
hibition the price was eighty-five cents. 

“Why don’t you print more about this 
open smuggling?” I asked that editor. 

“Tt isn’t news here any more. Smuggling 
booze from Canada is as commonplace as 
automobiles on the street,” he replied. 

One day, while I was there, the sheriff of 
Macomb County captured a scow loaded 
with four hundred cases, ninety-six hundred 
bottles, of Canadian beer, and arrested five 
men and a woman who were unloading it 
on the shore near Mt. Clemens, Michigan 
The Detroit papers printed only a brief note 
about it. Too commonplace to be news! 

The Detroit News printed an account of 
a smuggler who was arrested and fined five 
hundred dollars in the Federal court in De 
troit. He asked for time to raise the money. 
The judge paroled him for a week. The next 
day he came in and paid the fine. 

“Where did you get five hundred dol 
lars so quickly?” asked the clerk of the court. 

“T just ran over another load of booze 
from Canada,” was the reply. 

From what I saw along the international 
border I believe that Judge Webster, of 
Detroit, summed up the situation when he 
declared: “You can’t make America dry 
until you cork up Canada.” 








will gladly sell you 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 


for he knows it will please you 


The proof that Bell’s is a good and 
popular seasoning is found in the 
fact that it has had an increasing 
sale for over fifty-five years. 


The proof that Bell’s is the best 


soning is found in the fact that Bell’s 
is the one seasoning having a national 


and international sale. 


Bell’s is the original seasoning. 
is better to have the genuine than 
best counterfeit ever made. 


Bell’s is a blend of sweet herbs and pure 
spices for seasoning poultry, meat, 
fish, game, croquettes, etc. Makes 


delicious sausage. 


If you will try Bell’s you will be so 


pleased that you will recommend i 
your friends and neighbors. 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 
10c. for trial package and illustrated 


Cook Book. 
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Illustrated Cook Book by celebrated 
FREE Chefs and Cooking School Teachers 


WM. G. BELL CO., 187 State St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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CHILDRENS 


Nazareth 


no 
wearing 
we have 
but children’s 


REG US. PAT OFF 


UNDERWEARVWL, 


It is worth while to 
look for the Nazareth 
name in red when se 
lecting children’s 
knitted underwear. 

garments are 
ted for their long- 
qualities. Since 1886 
been making nothing 
underwear, and we 


know that millions of mothers appre- 
ciate the quality of Nazareth under- 
wear and the care we use in correctly 
sizing and finishing each garment. 


Nazareth styles 
taped union sui 


include taped and un- 
ts and knit waists for 


boys and girls, sizes 2 to15 years; in- 
fants’ shirts, sizes 1 to 6 years. 


All Nazareth 


underwear bears the 


Nazareth name in red for your pro- 


tection. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us for catalog. 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


Two dolls in color with two costume changes for cach one, 
sent for 2ct. stamp and name of your dry goods retailer. 
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IST CO., 366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
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Lingeite 


Everybody thinks its silk 

NLY a 
could so transform a fine, long- 
wearing cotton fabric that it /ooks and 


feels like 


You can 
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fairy’s wand, it seems, 


silk! 


make lovely and serviceable 





negligees, underthings, petticoats, 
nightdresses, pajamas—also men’s shirts 


—from L 


ingette. 


the name is on the selvage — 
the label is in the garment — 
none genuine without it. 

Made by the makers of Normandy Voile. 


Frep BurrerFieLp & Co., INc., 


Dept. L, 361-363 Broadway, 
New York City 
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Buy Registered Furs 


BE SURE THE ALBRECHT REGISTRATION CER- 
TIFICATE IS SEALED ON THE FUR YOU BUY. 





Buy Registered Furs 


Albrecht Furs, nationally known and appreciated, 
are now sold in a new way. This plan absolutely does 
away with any uncertainty—any misunderstanding- 
any cause for dissatisfaction. It makes fur buying a 
real investment—not a speculation. Through this 
plan Albrecht, the manufacturer, and Albrecht 
dealers protect you in the style and quality leader- 
ship maintained for 68 years. 


SAVE 20% on Furs Now 
To maintain our skilled organization during the 
dull season and to save rush work during the busy 
season, we offer this saving of 20% to everyone 
who purchases an Albrecht sealed and registered fur 


before October 10th. 


Get Fur Facts and Fashions 

A real guide to Fur Buying 
It explains all about the Albrecht sealed registration 
plan for your protection. It gives the actual name 
of the fur bearing animal as well as fur trade name. 
Gives wearing quality of furs—shows how to care 
for furs—how to select furs for every purpose— 
how to tell prime pelts—good workmanship and 
everything everyone who uses furs should know be- 
fore she buys. It illustrates latest styles and models 
in color. Send 10 cents for catalog 154 with 20% 
discount offer and full particulars of the Albrecht 
sealed registration plan. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Whitman sent out presentation copies to 
distinguished men, and in one instance the 
result was magnificent. On July 21, 1855, 
Emerson wrote a glowing and generous letter 
that filled the new poet with natural and 
justifiable exultation. Here are some of the 
phrases in which Emerson expressed his rec 
ognition and tribute: “I find it the most 
extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed. I am very 
happy in reading it, as great power makes us 
happy I find incomparable things, 
said incomparably well, as they must 
be. . . . I greet you at the beginning of a 
great career.” This last phrase, Whitman, 
without asking permission, placed in letters 
of gold, signed R. W. Emerson, on the out- 
side of the cover of the new edition in 1856, 
which gave the Concord philosopher the 
severest test of his tranquillity that he had 
ever been forced to meet. 

Many short reviews of the book consigned 
it to the garbage heap, and some insisted 
that the author should be arrested. Thus 
there began that fierce quarrel about Leaves 
of Grass that will never be completely and 
finally settled. The reason is simple enough: 
There are poems of amazing originality and 
beauty, and there are passages which never 
should have been printed. Whitman was a 
man of genius; but he had no humor, no 
taste, and no sense of proportion. 

There is no doubt that Whitman was sin- 
cere. But there is also no doubt that his 
chronic itch for publicity made him more 
daring than would otherwise have been the 
case. Sine: _..- know how intensely he loved 
to attract attention, that the chief delight 
in his life was to be talked about as much as 
possible, it is as certain as anything can be 
that he deliberately put in passages which he 
believed would make a sensation. They cer 
tainly eventually helped to sell his book; 
they help to sell it now. Emerson pleaded 
with him in vain; Whitman insisted that 
nothing should be struck out, and tliat no 
abridged version of his poems should appear. 
Shortly before his death he finally con 
sented to the publication of a volume of 
Selected Poems, chosen with great skill by 
Arthur Stedman, who 
said in his preface: ‘‘ This 


very carefully in conventional meters. The 
whole tendency of verse in both England 
and America then seemed to be toward 
more rather than less restraint in form; the 
most popular poet in America, James Whit 
comb Riley, was wholly conventional met- 
rically. He despised Whitman and all his 
works. Furthermore, although Whitman’s 
admirers insisted that he was the voice of 
democracy, the common people never heard 
him gladly. The average Americans read 
Longfellow, Whittier and Riley because 
those poets best expressed their own in 
articulate feelings; they knew little about 
Whitman and cared less. He, the poet of 
democracy, was read chiefly by a few literary 
aristocrats in Europe and in America, whose 
jaded taste required something new. 

But owing to the renaissance of poetry 
which began in Europe and in America a few 
years before the Great War and was definitely 
stimulated by that catastrophe, the general 
public began to read Whitman, and for the 
first time he became a popular poet. Again, 
a renaissance of poetry necessarily means 
experimentation, and during the last ten 
years many young poets have been avowed 
followers of Whitman, both in writing free 
verse and in their fondness for new forms 
of expression. In a word, Whitman has 
come into his own. 


Praise and (ensure 


T IS perhaps natural that in the nine- 

teenth century Whitman had more ad- 
mirers in Europe than in America. He was 
regarded as the poet of democracy, America’s 
authentic voice. We who lived in the at 
mosphere and environment which he tried to 
express would not naturally have been so 
impressed as those dwelling afar off. Euro- 
peans have always been trying to find some- 
one who should reveal the American spirit, 
and many thought the search was rewarded 
in Leaves of Grass. 

When discussion of Whitman became com 
mon in England there arose the same violent 
difference of opinion as was evident here. 
Dante Rossetti, in a letter to William Alling- 

ham, April, 1856, wrote: 
“TI have not been so 





edition of Mr. Whit- 
man’s poems is, on his 
part, a concession to 
friendship. He has not 
abandoned his position, 
but has yielded to urgent 
request.” Mr. Stedman 
did the old poet a valu- 
able service. Those who 
had heard of Whitman 
only as a charlatan or as 
an immoral writer found 
in this little volume of 
selections enough au- 
thentic poetry to change 
their attitude. 


Something New 


"T°HE reason why, with 

a few exceptions like 
Emerson, Leaves of Grass 
received either silence or 
abuse, was because of its 
unlikeness to conven- 
tional poetry. When 
genius supplies a de- 
mand, as in the instances 
of Byron and Tennyson, 
immediate popularity is 
the result. There has al- 
ways been, there is now 





happy in loathing any- 
thing for a long while 
except, I think, Leaves 
of Grass, by that Orson 
of yours. I should like 
just to have the writing 
of a valentine to him in 
one of the reviews.” 
Later, in 1878, in com 
menting on his brother’s 
Lives of Famous Poets, 
Dante Rossetti said: “I! 
am sorry to see that name 
winding up a summary 
of great poets ” The two 
brothers never agreed 
about this, for in 1869 
William Michael Rossetti 
wirote: “That glorious 
ma\n Whitman will one 
dayy be known as one of 
the’ greatest sons of 
Earth, a few steps below 
Shakespeare on the 
throne of immortality.” 
Swimburne’s opinion 
about Whitman suffered 
a curious change. When 
he first read Leaves of 
Grass, ghortly after its 
appeararace, he was en 
® thusiastiic and spoke 











and there always will bea 
sharp demand for beauti- 
fully melodious poetry. But where genius 
has to create the demand as well as the sup 
ply, where the new forms or the new treat- 
ment are entirely unlike what the world is 
looking for, then the way toward recognition 
is difficult. 

Although Whitman died a famous poet, 
his reputation in 1892 was as nothing to what 
it is now. In the nineties the controlling 
voice in English poetry was Rudyard Kip 
ling, who was as unlike Whitman as could 
be imagined. Kipling had vitality, orig- 
inality and force; but he expressed himself 


highly of iit. Even as late 

as 1885 hee wrote: “I re- 

tain a very cordial admiration\ for not a little 
of Whitman’s earlier work.”{ But in 1887 
Swinburne made a thorough} recantation, 
saying that Whitman’s muse w@s a “drunken 
applewoman, indecently sprajwling in the 
slush and garbage of the gu¢ter amid the 
rotten refuse of her overturn¢d fruit-stall.”’ 
In America, Dartmouth Coljlege can claim 
the honor of being the first aceddemic institu 
tion to treat Whitman officiali'y with respect. 
He was invited to deliver the «commencement 


(Continued on Pag? 175) 
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TEVENS Bed Spreads are of infinite 
variety. Their distinctive patterns 
are a delight to women of good taste. 
Their individuality is unmistakable. 
Their price range is wide. 
Crochet Spreads of snowy whiteness, 
with beautiful all-over designs in limitless 
assortment. 


Exquisite Satin Spreads in artistic de- 
signs including smart stripes and in white 
and lovely colors. 


Spreads with tuck-in or cut-out cor- 
ners. Spreads hemmed, fringed or scal- 
loped. Single spreads, double spreads, 
sets with bolster tops to match. Truly 
a Stevens Spread for every bed. 








Look for the 
Stevens label on 
every spread. It 
is your assurance 
of quality. 


Stevens Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Selling Agents 


Stevens 


Bed spreads 











Write for ‘‘Spreadtime 
Stories,”’ an illustrated 
book for the kiddies. 
It’s free. If you want 
a beautiful dolly’s bed 
spread, too, enclose 25¢ 
(choice of pink or blue). 
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Makers of American Literature 
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poem in 1872, and he accepted, writing and 
reading on that occasion a poem originally 
called As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free. 
This title was later changed to Thou Mother 
With Thy Equal Brood. 

How far and in what sense is Whitman an 
original writer? It is often stated that he is 
one of our most original thinkers and poets. 
His leading ideas are certainly not original. 
He expresses chiefly enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, love of the race, the worship of 
democracy; all this is emphatically and at 
times impressively uttered. But consciously 
or unconsciously, it comes from that most 
influential of all modern writers—Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. In poetry these themes 
had been artistically and melodiously sung 
by Shelley. Has then Whitman nothing new 
or important to tell us? He says, “ Rejoice 
in yourselves: in life: in all your bodily 
functions.” Had he proclaimed this some 
centuries earlier he might have been called 
original. The revolt against asceticism, the 
refusal to regard the human body as vile, 
the unwillingness to consider human life on 
earth as a mere vestibule to eternity—these 
are fundamental ideas in Whitman. But he 
was by no means the first to proclaim them. 

I should say that Whitman was more un- 
conventional than original. As he discarded 
fashionable clothing, so he discarded fash- 
ionable opinions. 

In America he was more “different” than 
he seemed in Europe. Here he was against 
the powerful Puritan tradition, against what 
was understood—by a kind of gentleman’s 
agreement—to be decency, against small- 
town morality, against any and all reserve. 
His manners shocked Americans as they 
could not have shocked Europeans; for 
example, he was forever kissing men, which 
simply “isn’t done”’ in America. I remember 
when a European pianist played in Boston 
he was entertained after the concert by an 
exclusive club. He caused a sensation by 
insisting on kissing every one of the men who 
were presented to him. It took them a long 
while to recover. 

Much of the shock caused by Whitman’s 
poetry really had more to do with literary 
etiquette than with thought. It was largely 
a question of manners. The older a civiliza 
tion is, the freer and franker the behavior 
and conversation of the people. In the nine- 
teenth century, things were discussed in 
books and at dinner tables on the Continent 
that were never mentioned in America. 
And what is true of an old country as com- 
pared with a new is true of a large city as 
compared with a village. Country bumpkins 
will snigger secretly over vulgarities; but 
village society says “limb” when it means 
‘leg’; prefers circumlocutions to direct 
statements; and still prefers rhetorical ora 
tory to simple plain language. It is the last 
citadel of the old-fashioned spellbinder 


Intensely Individual 


N THE same way old countries are more 

tolerant of religious and political heresies 
than new ones; and in any country there is 
more freedom of speech in a big city than in 
a village. We had and have the small-town 
view that cannot comprehend opinions con- 
trary to those current in the village. Whit- 
man’s lack of reserve on all topics and his 
unconventionalities were startling in Amer- 
ica in 1855. 

In one respect he had the wisdom of the 
great poets. He was never an opportunist; 
he did not deal with ‘“‘timely”’’ questions. 
Though intensely American, as a poet he was 
universal and dealt with universal and un- 
changeable things, like human passions and 
the stars. He was a revolutionist in art, but 
he was never a political revolutionist; he was 
not a socialist, nor an anarchist, nor a 
political reformer. He was kept from all 
this not only by his intense individualism, 
which would have made it impossible for 
him to coéperate with any organization, but 
by a kind of instinctive wisdom, which made 
him deal with fundamental and eternal 
things, the true subjects of art. 

Whitman’s religion was certainly not 
Christianity, except in one important as- 
pect: his belief in the brotherhood of man. 
Not only was he devoid of even a grain of 


Christian faith, he was definitely in opposi- 
tion to Christian teaching. 

So far as he had a religion, it can be de- 
scribed by the well-known phrase, ‘‘ cosmic 
emotion,’’ concerning which Professor W. K. 
Clifford wrote an interesting essay. Man 
must have some religion or some substitute 
for religion; I do not believe the average 
human being can live without it. If all 
theistic belief is dead the religion of Nature 
remains. One goes out at night,contemplates 
the stars, and feels oneself a part of the 
universe. To Whitmin this was always 
a solemnizing thought. “The huge and 
thoughtful night.”” He was sincere in what 
religion he had. When a dying soldier asked 
Whitman to read him a chapter in the New 
Testament he read the account of the 
crucifixion. ‘‘The poor, wasted young man 
ask’d me to read the following chapter also, 
how Christ rose again. I read very slowly, 
for Oscar was feeble. It pleased him very 
much, yet the tears were in his eyes. He 
ask’d me if I enjoyed religion. I said, ‘Per- 
haps not, my dear, in the way you mean, 
and yet, may-be, it is the same thing.’ He 
said, ‘It is my chief reliance.’ He talk’d of 
death, and said he did not fear it.”’ 


Genius (annot be Blackballed 


|» Prieet y- Whitman has an unassailable 
place in literature, and although he has 
profoundly influenced many young poets, and 
at no time more than now, his own method— 
free verse—has not yet given birth to any- 
thing supreme. The best free-verse writing 
in the English language is still to be found in 
Whitman, and not in the works of his imi- 
tators or followers. They have done well, 
but not supremely well; and their best is 
below the best conventional work done by 
their contemporaries. Whitman was un 
doubtedly a great poet; but who are the 
leading English poets of the twentieth cen- 
tury? Kipling, Thompson, Phillips, Hous 
man, Henley, Hardy, Hodgson, De La Mare, 
Noyes, Masefield, Watson, Brooke, Flecker, 
Davies; and in America, our three leading 
living poets are Robinson, Lindsay and 
Frost. Neither in England nor in America 
are the leaders distinguished for free-verse 
composition, but rather for the opposite. 
Therefore the old battle cry, that Whitman’s 
is ‘the poetry of the future,’’ seems par- 
ticularly untrue. 

There are still those who would deny 
Whitman the rank of great poet. But we 
should remember that the republic of letters 
is not a social club; genius cannot be black 
balled, and Whitman was a man of genius 
He often expressed a universal idea in a 
permanently beautiful phrase. He had a par 
ticular talent for first lines and titles, so that 
the Table of Contents or Index of First 
Lines to Whitman’s Complete Poems would 
seem full of promise to one who should stum 
ble on the book without previous knowledge 
Like some grocers, he put the best apples on 
top. Looking down the Table of Contents, 
one feels that the table itself is a poem. 

The art of poetry is an art of expression; 
we are all poets at heart. We all have imagi- 
nation and poetic thought, else why should 
we find in the great poets so clear an echo of 
ourselves? The more distinct the echo, the 
greater the poet. But we are inarticulate; 
we cannot express ourselves; we love music, 
and we cannot sing. The great poets are the 
spokesmen for humanity. Whitman spoke 
out for us all. There are passages in such 
poems as Columbus, When Lilacs Last, The 
Man-of-War Bird, that rhythmically sing 
thoughts that are universal. 

Furthermore, there is something healthy 
in his optimism. He was never petulant, 
never cynical, never despairing. To him life 
was good. He belongs not among those who 
have despised the supreme gift of life, not 
among the deniers, but among the affirmers. 
He was entirely free from the prevailing 
modern disease, the feir of life. He loved 
life and welcomed experience; he was devoid 
of fear. He calls upon us to rejoice, to use our 
eyes and our senses, to commune in rapture 
with the sea and the stars. 

In a certain sense, Whitman interpreted 
America to Europe; and to America he tried 
to interpret the universe. 
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Kitsch CURTAIN RODS _ pili’ 
for every window 
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This Kirsch bracket has 
no rival for simple, prac- 
tical utility. The rods 
attach or detach by 


merely tilting, yet never simplest means to any ef- 


comedownaccidentally. fact, insure that yourdrapes 
will look their very best. 
| KIRSCH Curtain Rods are FLAT in shape. This 
prevents sagging and causes the curtains to hang 
smoothly and neatly. They are finished in 
Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White, staying like 
new for years. They come single, double, triple; 
extension style or cut-to-length. 
Sold by better dealers everywhere. 
\ See the name “Aftick”™ on the carton. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 113 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
\ Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, 554 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


They Delighttully fill 
every Window Draping Need 


You're planning new window drapes. You'd 
Or maybe you're wondering how 
to secure effects you ve seen. 


You can “do it best’’ and easiest using Kirsch 
Curtain Rods. They fit any window, provide the 
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of latest window drap- 
ing ideas. Our 7th an- 
nualbook. Entirelynew. 
Pictures window treat- 
ments, in color, for eve: 

room in the house. Tells 
exactly what you wantto 
know about materials, 
rods, color schemes. 


Gladly mailed FREE. 
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Every woman does—it's so simple, sensi- 
ble, modern and easy to operate. A beautiful 
machine, yet built primarily to wash clothes 
exceedingly well. Drains without tilting. 

Please note the corrugated sides of the Auto- 
matic copper tub—just like a washboard. Be- 
tween the corrugations and the Automatic clothes 
agitator, the flushing, surging, whirlpool action of 
the water forces the soapy suds gently but 
thoroughly through every garment 


Very Low in Price 


You may now secure the old reliable Auto- 
matic—one of the pioneer electric washing 


low prices and easy terms. 


one in your home. 


Street Addrese 


with the Corrugated Copper Tub 


machines of America—with the new Corrugated 
Copper Tub—at a remarkably low price—much 
lower, we believe, than any other washer of its 
class Easy payments arranged, if desired, 
through your local dealer. Ask us about our very 

















Free Book on Electric Washers 


Just mail the coupon or send a postal for a 
free book illustrating our complete line of 
Electric Washers of various styles and prices 
We want you to know what the Automatic will 
do for you, and how only a few dollars will put 


Automatic Electric Washer Co. 
810 West Third St., Newton, lowa 


Twin Copper Tub Se ee ome se a RE Se om 
Automatic ‘ Automatic Electric Washer Co.., 

IsforSpeed. Cuts wash 810 W. Third St., Newton, lowa 
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Sun Room Furniture 


Northfield fibre furniture is both decorative and com- 
fortable. Its finish, decoration and coverings harmo- 
nize delightfully with the cheerful atmosphere of the 
sun room and adds hominess to the living room. 


These rooms may be completely furnished with North- 
field fibre chairs, day beds, chaise lounges and miscel- 
laneous pieces, besides Northfield bed-davenports. 
Designed by nationally known designers, good taste and 
approved style are assured in every Northfield piece. 
Your problem of providing an extra bed is most 
happily solved with a Northfield bed-davenport either 
in fibre, overstuffed or period style. Your fur- 


niture dealer will gladly show them to you. 
A Booklet,’’The Davenport with a Secret,’’ sent on request 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY 
Makers of Good Furniture 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


Northfield 


BED DAVE/INPORTS 


Every Northfield piece bears the Northfield trademark 
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~ the Table that Centralizes Meal Preparation 


j Rein! . - god j 
ALL Porce-Namel tables are finished inside and 
out, on front back and ends, with 3 coats of hard, 
smooth, snowy-white enamel so that they 
may be used in the center of the kitchen. 
All Porce-Namel tables are equipped with our 
famous “‘Laflat’’ Porcelain Tops which are guar- 

inteed not to bulge or buckk 
Sixteen different combinations of features of con- 
venience assure the quick and easy prepara- 
5) tion of meals. Porce-Namel dealers every- 
y where carry the full line and have exactly 
the table to meet your requirements, 


Mutschler Brothers Company 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
BOX 90 NAPPANEE, IND. 
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PORCE-NAMEL 


The Better Kitchen Table’ 





2 of 16 Different Standard Designs 
| Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 














ff You Love Her, Tell Her So 


(Continued from Page 27) 


can’t see why you didn’t take Dan. I don’t 
know your New York men, but I'll bet not one 
of them stacks up all around any better than 
Dan. However, you’re the one to be suited. 


So Claytonsville had thought Dan wasn’t 
good enough for her. Well, it was some- 
thing to have saved her pride! ‘“‘Can’t see 
why you didn’t take Dan—he’s going around 
with Dorothy Tweedale now Nothing 
but good luck saved Peggy’s job for her for a 
week or so then 

But now suddenly, amazingly, Peggy had 
stepped into the realm of art, where havin 
been in love is not a handicap, but a neces 
sity, into a realm where emotional experi 
ence is capital, where a well-remembered 
heartache is better than a balance in the 
bank. No one who has never loved and 
wept himself should be allowed to write even 
movie titles. 


O PEGGY arrived at the Furness office 
the next morning to the easy-looking job 
of the artist. Part of her job was as easy as 
it looked. The typewritten script from which 
the director had worked,’ with its original 
working titles, lay before her on the ma- 
hogany desk and many of the titles could be 
changed from that. It was easy enough to 
discard Nephew’s 
Though she had refused him, herself, the 
spark of jealous love kindled in her breast when 
she saw him paying open court to another. 


And substitute —— 


She refused him sweetly, assured him that he 
would find some nice girl who would make him 
forget all about her, and then naturally was 
pretty mad when he appeared to be doing so. 


Then there was the scene where, after the 
hero, stony broke, had pawned his watch, 
the city girl asks him the time. This scarcely 
needed a title at all, the boy’s embarrassment 
was so vivid in his face. Into the wastebasket 
went Nephew’s eight-line explanation and 
Peggy wrote 

MERCEDES: What time is it? 

Bos: Er—er—Tuesday! 


And then, to introduce the stupid city 
spendthrift: 

Pembroke could say it with music or say it 
with flowers, but that was about all. Fate had 
given him money and good looks, but figured 
that he wasn’t entitled to brains too. 


H, THE city part of the picture was easy 
enough. There was nothing in that to 

make her think about Dan. The Home Town 
hero had made a fool of himself in 
the city. Dan, Peggy knew, would 
have been as keen, as successful, 
as popular in New York as he 
was in Claytonsville. Oh, the 
city part was easy enough. 

Sut her second day 
Peggy came to the reels 
that took place in the 
home town. 

“Better get Dick to 
run the film off for you 
once or twice,” J. C. had 
suggested. ‘‘ Nobody’s 
using the projection 
room. 

So Peggy and Dick, 
who admired Peggy very 
much—though that hasn’t 
the slightest bearing on the 
case—retired into the projec- 
tion room, and Claytonsville 
itself flashed and flickered on the 
white screen. There was no magic 
in this. There are a thousand Clay- 
tonsvilles scattered from Maine to California, 
and the director had known one of them 
That was all. But to Peggy, Claytonsville 
was there, the public square with its benches 
and wooden band stand shaded by elms, 
faced on one side by the old brick courthouse 
and on the other three sides by rows of busi- 
ness blocks, the pattern of 1870, broken only 
by the glittering facade of the Bijou motion- 
picture theater and the substantial white 
stone front of the Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank. 

Every now and then Peggy would stop the 
picture, switch on the light, and scribble an 


idea or a title on her pad. When the picture 
was over she showed these to Dick. 

Dick read them through smilingly, but 
when he finished he observed: “ Don’t like 
Nancy Allen, do you? 

Nancy Allen was the Furness star who 
played the part of the Home Town sweet 
heart 

“Why, yes,” said Peggy, surprised; ‘I 
think she’s pretty, and awfully good in this 
picture.” 

“You do? Strikes me these titles kind of 
throw the harpoon into het 

‘Throw the harpoon!’ Peggy echoed 
and then suddenly knew what the trouble 
was. 

She had had so much unorthodox sym- 
pathy for the New York siren, the villainess 
of the film, that there had been none left for 
the heroine. This of course would never do. 
She tore off the top of the pad and tried 
again. The overhead light was put out, and 
Claytonsville flashed again on the white 
screen. 

And this time Peggy put herself in the 
heroine’s place. While the picture flickered 
on the screen she was the home-town girl, 
the home town was Claytonsville, the hero, 
tall, stalwart and friendly-eyed, was Dan. 
It was easy enough then for Peggy to make 
the New York girl the villainess she always 
is. The clever, amusing little slaps at her 
that Main Street and Broadway alike 
chuckled over, Peggy wrote that afternoon 
in the projection room, with Dick reeling 
off a few feet of film, then switching on the 
lights, then back to the picture again. 

But the titles that Broadway and Main 
Street cried over, clearing their masculine 
throats with gruff pretense at the evening 
shows, weeping into feminine handkerchiefs 
with joyous abandon at the matinées, these 
titles Peggy wrote alone at home that night. 


HE flat in the Bronx was very quiet; her 
mother had gone to bed, her three broth- 
ers were out, calling on girls from Fargo, 
North Dakota, Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
and Louisville, Kentucky. Save for the occa 
sional distant crash of the New York Elevated 
on its way out to Kingsbridge, the Bronx flat 
was as quiet as Claytonsville. And Peggy, 
nervously sharpening and resharpening her 
pencil, tore a bit right out of her life and 
gave it to The Girl From My Home 
Town. Not in crude accuracy of detail, the 
name of the street corner where she and Dan 
had met so often, nor the exact words they 
ever said to each other. It is the rankest 
amateur who thinks art is made of such 
childish building-blocks as these. But 
the distilled attar of life, its love, 
laughter and tears, can be forced 
into words which, while they 
can never quite hold it, may 
be still fragrant with it, 
poignantly fragrant 
So Peggy put into a score 
or so of movie titles 
what a leap it seems from 
the sublime to the ridic 
ulous!—a year of her 
own heart life, the one 
month she had known 
Daniel, the eleven 
months when every tall 
man she passed on the 
street made her think of 
him, when every ring of 
the telephone made _ her 
listen, unreasoningly, for his 
voice, when music and the 
postman, a new dress, a couple 
on a park bench, recipes in the 
magazines and twilight, movies and 
church—everything took her back to Daniel. 
A year when other men who took her to 
dances or the theater would scarcely have 
been gratified to know that her pleasantest 
moments with any one of them came when 
she closed her mental eyes and pretended he 
was Daniel. 

Peggy closed her real, brown eyes tonight, 
hunched up on the davenport, her pad on her 
knees, and let flicker on her eyelids again that 
last scene of The Girl From My Home Town. 
The hero, who looked like Dan, home again, 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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LOSE your hand tightly. 

Notice that your knuckles 
are white. Open your hand! 
Fresh blood flows back, restoring 
the color. This, in a mild way, is 
exercise. Your gums, because of 
the softness of modern food, get 
little exercise. If your gums are 
soft, of whitish, unhealthy- 
looking color, and inclined to 
bleed, brush your teeth the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic way shown in the 
column at the right. The mild 
massage of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush will stimulate the 
flow of blood and help to restore 
your gums to a firm, pink, and 
healthy condition. 

When you use your Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush, brush down- 
ward over the gums and upper 
teeth. Finish brushing the upper 
teeth before cleaning the lower 
ones. Reverse the brush, and 
brush up over the gums and lower 
teeth. Your teeth and gums are 


curved. The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush is curved to fit them. The 
serrated, or saw-toothed, bristles 
exercise the gums as well as clean 
the teeth. Being widely set, the 
bristles reach and clean crevices 
between the teeth that ordinary 
brushes merely bridge over. 
Most important are the backs 
of the teeth. To get inside your 
mouth, a tooth brush handle 
must be slanted, the way the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic is slanted. With 
the slanted handle and large end 
tuft, the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean even 
the backs of the back teeth, and 
massages the gums inside as well 
as outside. It reaches crevices. 
Brushyour teeth! Do not merely 
wash them. Brush them well and 
often. Make sure that the name 
Prophy lactic isonthe handle of your 
tooth brush, and you are making 
sure of healthy gums and teeth. 
“A clean tooth never decays.” 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and in all parts of the world 
in the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults,’ youths,’ and children’s 
Made in three different textures of bristles —hard, medium, and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 
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What happens when you 
brush your teeth 


Brush your upper 
teeth downward. 





Brush your lower . 
teeth upward. t nT 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic 1 
Tooth Brush iscurved A 
to fit the jaw, like this: es 
Instead of touching the teeth at a few points | 
only, like this: 


— Ol | 


With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 
brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 
you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: } | 
| 


ae 


a _ ———— sen” —— al _ 








Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean t 

backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 

cannot reach them. The bristles over-reac! 
like this 
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The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush does reach and clean the 


backs of the back teeth, like this: 








The Pro-phy-lac -Tic h indle is ¢ urved the pre pc T 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 
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“Let’s have something different 


Reg. U.S 


Trade Mark Pat. Of 


“VERY housewife knows that cry. 
Be fomatean it is your family who 
demands variety, sometimes you 
yourself get tired of ordering and pre 
paring, over and over, the five or six 
meat dishes that have become standard 
in the family menu. 

You don’t want your quest for change, 
however, to increase the expense of your 
carefully planned budget. And as for 
those cheaper cuts of meat—your only 
attempt to serve one resulted in your 
family remarking frankly and firmly, 
“If that’s a change, give us the same 
old standbys!” 

Don’t become discouraged! It is 
absolutely and literally and comfortingly 
true that you can serve delicious, tempt 
ing meats from the less expensive cuts in 


such guise that the most critical of 


families will approve. Success depends 
entirely on the cooking! You should have, 
as cooking experts will tell you, a cast 
iron kettle of the kind your mother and 
grandmothers used. 

Only in such a kettle can you prepare 
the cheaper cuts of meat and turn out 
savory, tender, juicy roasts. Such a 
magic kettle is the Griswold Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven. In its sturdy iron depths 
you can roast even the toughest fowls 
into unbelievably toothsome spring- 
chicken tenderness. Then, to mention 
only « few, there are other possibilities 
for varying your menu, in smothered 
steak, lamb scallops, goulash, breaded 
veal, braised liver, meat birds, and a 


for dinner!” 


pot roast so superior to the ordinary 
kind that one can only call it pot roast 
de luxe. All these dishes are made of 
the less expensive cuts of meat. 

There are reasons, of course, for the 
remarkable feats of the Griswold Tite 
Top Dutch Oven. Its uniform thickness 
distributes the heat evenly, and there 
are no overdone nor underdone spots 
in your meat. Also you may leave the 
lite-Top Dutch Oven by itself without 
worrying over the danger of food burn 
ing. The closely fitting cover keeps in 
the steam, that valuable moisture which 
prevents meat from shrinking and dry- 
ing up. All the savory, nourishing juices 
stay right in. 

But while the Griswold Tite-Top 
Dutch Oven is a wonderful friend in 
helping you vary your menu and cut 
down your budget, don’t think of it as 
useful only on special“ occasions. It 
should be your busiest kitchen utensil, 
for it is excellent for baking, boiling, 
or roasting; for making soup, fish and 
vegetable stews; and ideal for frying 
doughnuts, potatoes, croquettes and other 
deep fat articles, in preparing which it 
is vitally important to keep your fat 
at just the right high temperature. 


We have prepared an interesting little 
book containing suggestions and recipes 
to give you an idea of how helpful the 
Griswold Tite-Top Dutch Oven can be 
to you every day. Send for it to-day 
it is free for the asking. 


THE GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. A-2 


Erie, Penna., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Fin- 
ished Cooking Utensils, Waffie lrons, Food Choppers, 
Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 




















Gay Little School 


(Umbrellas in Colors 


of? FRUIT OF 
THE LOOM 


+ o> 444 4 444 On 4 O44 te bed 


+4 
> 
O more “forgetting’’ to take umbrellas 33 
% NEw school on cloudy mornings—no more J} 
¥4 scornful glances at “that old thing” uv 
+ no more need tor Mother to say, “You must pe 
»( take it.” . 
} For these new Fruit of the Loom umbrellas, 
; bright red or blue, yet rain-proof and color- >} 
{ fast, are just like Mother’s— only littl. And ¢% 
4 they're so inexpensive! } 
; Look for the Fruit of the Loom labe It is your { 
2 guarantee of satisfaction, + 
> With ring or strap handles, $1.50. With carved % 
a4 wood or Bakelite handles, with straps or rings, © 
¢ tvory lips and ferrules, $2. In sises 18, 20, 22 and 
+ 4 at all the best stores. q 
+ If your dealer hasn't theseumbrellas,sendus the + 
+ moneyand hisnameand wewill see that you are ¢ 
* supplied. ‘ 
a Made exclusively by y 
8 POLAN, KATZ & CO. . 
3 BALTIMORE, MD. > 
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Hf You Love Her Tell Her So 


(Continued from Page 176) 


broke, knowing at last how much he loved his 
old sweetheart and ashamed to tell her so, 
the living room with its window seat, its fire- 
place, the clock on the mantel that might 
have been Peggy’s cousin’s in Claytonsville, 
the heroine who had waited and wept for the 
man who looked like Dan. There it was, just 
as it had been that Sunday night a year ago, 
the night when Dan had said good-by to 
Peggys 

It had been very still, that other night, 
with snow blowing soft against the window, 
and in the waiting silence the mantel clock 
had struck ten. Peggy’s throat caught tight 
at the memory of it. For she had known, 
that other night, that never so long as she 
lived would she hear a clock strike in the 
stillness without thinking of Dan. 

The Home Town hero stood, looking at the 
girl, his heart in his eyes, ashamed to speak. 
And the heroine, all the love she had tried 
to kill, in her face, stood waiting. Oh, if he 
shouldn’t speak! Peggy forgot that movies 
always have happy endings. What if Bob 
shouldn’t speak! Hot, real tears smarted in 
Peggy’s eyes. Dan had looked at her that 
night just as the hero was looking now; she 
had been so sure he cared—perhaps if she 
had reached out, ever so little, to claim 
happiness Pride, fearfulness— what was 
anything compared to this longing loneli- 
ness! She reached for her pad and pencil. 
They blurred through the hot haze of tears. 





? HE clock struck ten in the stillness,” 

she would write. ‘‘ Clocks strike for so 
many lonely people—oh, Bob, if you love her 
at all, tell her so!” 


The Girl From My Home Town was a 
great success. The big city papers reviewed 
it flatteringly, the small-town exhibitors 
sometimes showed the film an extra day. 
Cowboys and corporation lawyers wrote 
love letters to the star. The Furness Film 
Corporation made a great deal of money out 
of it. And, riding on the fringes of the suc- 
cess, of course, came Peggy. A few of the 
reviewers made a special point of compli- 
menting her titles. She had a real raise, the 
kind of which the boss says “ Now, this is 
strictly confidential; it would make other 
people in the office discontented, so I’m de- 
pending on you not to mention it”; she had 
an office and desk of her own in place of the 
borrowed one, and she had a chance to title 
other pictures. 

Dead Sea fruit. 

If Peggy could only have been sure that 
Daniel hadn’t wanted her it would have been 
easier to try to forget him. Certainty, even 
at its blackest, is reposeful. But Peggy could 
never forget the look in Daniel’s eyes that 
night, when he had said nothing, could never 
quite put out of her head the tantalizing, 
tenacious idea that, odd as it appeared in the 
light of Daniel’s actions, Daniel had really 
wanted her. 

During the daytime she kept her sub- 
conscious mind—apparently an organ of one 
idea, and that one Daniel—pretty well sub- 
dued by keeping her conscious mind so ac- 
tive. By the time her titles had been printed 
for The Girl From My Home Town she was 
engrossed in work on the next picture. She 
did not even go into the projection room to 
see the finished production of the old film. 
In so far, at least, Peggy was a true artist. 


YDAY, because it was Saturday noon, al- 

most closing time and so many girls were 
getting ready to go to lunch or the matinée 
with their sweethearts, Peggy, who had re- 
fused one luncheon invitation in favor of 
extra work, found work palling horribly and 
herself thinking again of Daniel. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,”’ called Peggy. 

The door opened and Peggy glanced up. 
Everything stopped—the world stood still. 
There in the doorway stood Daniel! 

That is the way life’s drama comes, unher- 
alded, unexpected, dumfounding. Daniel, of 
course, had the simple, logical explanation: 
He had happened to be in New York on 
business, and being there, what more natural 
than to look up Peggy in the hopes that she 
could spend the afternoon and evening with 
him? Peggy did not hear his explanations. 


She could have heard nothing so muted, so 
sane, so logical above the wild, uproarious 
tumult in her heart. Daniel was here, 
standing in her own office. What of any ex- 
planation in the face of that one vivid fact! 

Peggy, who had been about to start out to 
luncheon, forgot luncheon as she forgot every- 
thing else in the world except that Daniel 
was holding her coat for her, Daniel was step- 
ping back to let her go into the elevator, 
Daniel was walking up Broadway beside her. 

And Daniel, who might have made love to 
Peggy a year ago in a woodland lovers’ lane 
hung fairylike with snow, or beside a fire, 
that glowing symbel of home—Daniel, who 
had kept silent then, turned to Peggy now in 
the roar and turmoil of Broadway on a Sat- 
urday noon. 

“That was a lie I told you, Peggy, just 
now. I didn’t come to New York on business. 
I came just to see you. I left home on the 
midnight train last night and just got here. 
Peggy, will you marry me?” 

“Yes,” said Peggy, as she would have said 
it a year ago. 

WAS an hour later and they were still 
walking up Broadway, nearly to Columbia 
University now. Neither*had thought to 
stop, that was all; so they had walked on and 
on in glorious preoccupation. Daniel had 
told her what a year it had been for him, a 
year of trying to forget her and finding it 
more impossible with every day, of how he 
had been afraid to ask her. 

“And to think,” he marveled, “what a 
slim chance it was that I went to The Girl 
From My Home Town last night. I’ve 
hardly been inside a moving-picture house 
in a year. The blame love stories always 
made me think of you too much. And then 
just because I happened to see Furness Film 
across the poster outside last night, and re 
membered that was the firm you’d said you 
were going to work for—it’s funny how any 
thing even like that always made me think 
of you, and I just turned in. My heavens, 
Peggy, what if I hadn’t!” 

Peggy said nothing, the magic of it still 
upon her. 

“And to think I was a fool as never even 
to ask you! You couldn’t have done any 
more than turn me down.”’ Daniel's voice 
was full of disgust at the Daniel of a year 
ago. “Heavens, I was a fool. If you hadn’t 
been the cleverest ——— Not another girl in 
the world would have thought of that, Peggy, 
or had the honesty and nerve to do it if she 
had. And I’ve always thought John Alden 
was such a poor fish! But, heavens, Peggy, 
it scares me blue—what if I hadn’t gone to 
that movie last night!” 


EGGY for a fleeting moment was puzzled. 

Even though Daniel -had guessed she had 
written those precious titles, little had she 
thought they had such magic in them. But 
why question the luck that had brought her 
this! Instead, she smiled at Daniel. And 
Daniel, after the way of men in love, read 
into her smile so much that wasn’t there 
that she might have been the New York 
siren that she looked, surrendered at last, 
but still the siren, subtle, fascinating, wise. 

Oh, even now, when it made no difference 
what Peggy did, so enslaved was Daniel, she 
was sailing under false colors. A siren with 
a heart, a Mona Lisa turned roguish, Eve 
with a lip stick and a New York hat, John 
Alden’s Priscilla chaining the lightning to ask 
her shy question over a million miles—every- 
thing that was daring and demure, irrecon- 
cilable, irresistible—that was Daniel’s Peggy. 

And the real Peggy—she was only puz- 
zled. She did not even know what she had 
written that night in the quiet Bronx flat 
when all the clocks of memory were striking 
ten, when the conscious mind slipped off 
duty for a hushed moment and let her heart 
speak straight to his. 

And it had slipped past all the watchful 
Furness eyes supposed to spot discrepan- 
cies, as had slipped many a misspelled word, 
many an atrocity in grammar. Even as 
these, it was left in the film to flicker on the 


- white screens of Rockridge Hollow and Chi- 


cago, Sandy Corners and St. Louis! 
Clocks strike for so many lonely people. Oh, 
Dan, if you love her at all, tell her so! 
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Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


ro WKOW alluring to deep, re 
CH) freshing sleep is the 
Wamsutta Percale sheets 
and i? AI te i even than 
linen yet costing very much less. 
You will marvel at their en- 


hanced smoothness after each 
laundering, for the exquisite 


The Wasnt Percale 


label is on each sh 
sist on seeing it. This 


snow-white beauty of 
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WAMSUTTA 
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texture and finish of Wamsutta Percale 
mean great durability and long life. 

A dozen sets of Wamsutta Percale 
sheets and pillow-cases, laundered in 
rotation, are a luxurious housekeeping 
economy. They can be had either in 

plain hemmed or hemstitched— 


at your department or linen store. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Fou 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Se ‘ +41 
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Wamsutta Mills also make Lustersheer, Batiste, Lingerie Nainsooks, and Fine Cambric 
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HOTLEX 
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A Definition 


‘CELLUCOTTON—a very soft absorbent made of Cellulose fibre; similar 


to ordinary cotton in its whiteness, but absorbs much more rapidly and 





holds sixteen times its weight in moisture. First used in field hospitals in 
France, and proved so hygienic and efficient that it is now used in the major- 
ity of hospitals in the United States. Kotex, a superior sanitary pad now 
available to women everywhere. is made of this wonderful absorbent— 
the most important recent contrioution of science to women’s welfare.”’ 





Regular Size, 12 for 65c 
Hospital Size, 6 for 45c 


(Additional thickness ) 


The Cellucotton pad in Kotex is nine inches long and the fine gauze which 
enfolds it has generous tabs for turning over and pinning. Cellucotton 
is soft, light, cool. It is not cotton, although it combines the qualities of 3 
Kotex service cabinets are 
being installed now in wom- 
en’s rest rooms everywhere, 
from which may be obtained 
one Kotex in plain wrapper, 
with two safety pins, for ten 
Ask for them by name cents. 


cotton with exclusive virtues of its own. For example Kotex (the only 
sanitary pads made of Cellucotton), are easy to dispose of (by following 
simple directions found in each box) and cheap enough to throw away. 


Sold in good stores everywhere that serve women. 


Copyright 1923, Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago; 51 Chambers St., New York; Factories, Neenah, Wis.; Canadian office, 45 St. Alexander St., Montreal 
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INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE —~ KOTEX 
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What 1s Wrong With This Etiquette 


feelings if you don’t know how they feel. 
Also we will grant that people in different 
positions in life react differently. Therefore, 
we ought to have a few sets of general rules 
of behavior, but they must all be based on 
the one big fundamental rule of understand 
ing, see?” 

If he hadn’t seen, it 
would have been the worse for him, as he 
knows by now. 


‘I see,”’ said George. 


Mb first step, then,”’ I went on, “‘is to 
find out how people think and feel about 
etiquette and then draw up a set ol rules from 
that data 

“QO. K.,” says George. ‘ But who will we 


ask, and what?” 

Well, to make a long conversation short, 
we hashed it over and came to the following 
conclusions: 

I. That society, in the American sense, is 
mainly composed of average families. There 
fore, the etiquette which would apply to an 
average family was the one which should be 
the true standard for the country as a whole, 
and not any nonsense about finger bowls and 
dinners for forty covers or over. 

II. That the average family consists of 
about as follows: Two grandparents, a father, 
a mother, two kids, and a cook. 

III. That if we could establish what 
would constitute real etiquette to their 
minds, why we would be in a position to draw 
up a pretty good set of Federal rules. 

With this modest determination in mind 
we had next to select an average family to in 
terview. This didn’t take long. We decided 
on our next-door neighbors. 

The Whoosis family was certainly what you 
might calk typical. It was agreed that 
George and I would interview Grandpa and 
Grandma Whoosis together; that George 
would interview Mr. Whoosis, and their 
Johnny, that awful ten-year-old kid, and I 
was to have a talk with Mrs. Whoosis, Anita 
Whoosis, their eighteen-year-old daughter, 
whom they allow to dress and act in that ex- 
traordinary way, and we matched to see who 
vould interview their cook. I won, and 
George was palpably relieved. It’s no joke 
interviewing one’s own cook, let alone some 
And women are so funny. They 
are apt to misunderstand it if you go over 
and talk privately to their cook, espec ially in 
the suburbs. So I watched for a morning 
when Mrs. Whoosis went to town with her 
husband on the early train, and then, her 
kids having immediately gone out, I ven 
tured over, notebook in hand 


bn ly ¢ lse’s 


determined 


to do the thing according to the standar 
| leading interviewers 
| ind the cook strangely human and ap 
roa ibie | one id op er 1 po 
l ne l | 1 I 
of gingham, a girlish forty-eight, a 
put me at my ease with a remark of unu 
originality 
“Won't you come i he Lid And | 


did so, noting the beautiful simplicity of my 
urroundings as I took the elegant white-pine 
chair she offered me—a magnificent speci 
men of Late American Junk 


“Wr \T do you want?” said the Great 
One, striking her well-known charac 
teristic pose and standing with her hands on 
her hips, her head cocked a trifle to one side 
with just a piquant hint of defiance. I told my 
errand, noting her expression carefully as I 
did so. It was plain she considered me insane 
“What do I consider true etiqu tte?” said 
“Well, for instance, when I have 
made the effort of producing a culinary 
masterpiece into which I have put all my skill 
and patience, I have produced a thing of 
beauty, to be sure, and yet a perishable one. 
True etiquette at such a time involves 
promptness at meals. That is the primary 
courtesy which the family owe me. Provided 
they are on time to eat when the food is 
ready, it seems to me to be of small impor- 
tance which fork they do it with, n’est-ce pas? 
“And then there is the privacy of the 
kitchen. It should be inviolate. No mistress 
of discretion and taste will haunt her kitchen. 
Also the habit of locking things up, of assum 
ing an employe’s dishonesty, is no part of 
etiquette. Then, one should always speak 
to a servant as politely as one would to a 


she at last 


(Continued from Page 26 


friend—and if this is done the servant will 
soon become your friend.” 

Of course I am hot giving you her exact 
words. Confidentially, she put it rather 
more crudely. But the substance is all there, 
and you know how it is with interviews. 
There is a standardized language which has 
to be used when you are writing the dope up 
afterwards, or it isn’t a regular interview, 
see? Probably you have noticed yourself 
how all our leading kings, actresses and po- 
litical candidates talk alike when you read 
it in the papers, and so I merely —well—you 
p ‘ { I F 

Next on my list was Mrs. Whoosis, and I 
found her a true woman, ever ready to talk 
and delighted to express an opinion. For 
once in my life I let a woman friend ramble 
on uninterrupted, and a pleasant time was 
had by all. 


“TSTIQUETTE?” said she brightly. “Of 
course I have thought about it a lot. It 
seems to me that real etiquette lies in matters 
like never mentioning the thing your best 
friend knows you know but doesn’t want 
mentioned. Or asking if she bought her dress 
or made it herself, when you know she made 
it and doesn’t want to plead guilty. Eti- 
quette is refraining from the self-indulgence 
of saying the unspeakable. We all are sub- 
ject to the apparently unaccountable urge to 
say mean things under the guise of friendli- 
ness—to show off our powers of perception 
by demonstrating to our friends that we see 
through their little pretenses, and still to 
save our faces by putting the matter po- 
litely. No amount of standardized good 
mannerisms or phrases can make true eti- 
quette out of this sort of meanness 
“‘ But etiquette is not all a question of leay 
ing things undone,” she went on. “It lies 
just as much in the usage of certain construc- 
tive courtesies. I mean mentioning the fact 
when the dinner is good, when the house is 
newly cleaned, when the organization of the 
home is running smoothly, instead of ignor 
ing these facts, as most families do. I won 
der if you realize how, in most homes, the 
rightness of things is simply assumed and 
ignored, while the least fault, like scorched 
oatmeal one morning out of thirty mornings 
of pe rie tly cooked cereal, will incite a riot? 
If one’s husband would always remember to 
say how nice one looked, whether he dipped 
his hands into the finger bowl or drank out 
of the confounded thing wouldn't really 
matter. We would still claim, and rightly, 
that his manrers were perfection. For good 
manners are nothing in the world but re 
n I r 


é ering that other people a 


rFRHANK M Who I 
| vhen si isa eas l 

\nd before she could continue I arose g 
‘You are welcome,” said she perforce 
\nd since you are so interested in etiquette 

I wish you would speak seriously on the sub 


ject to my daughter. Her ideas are simply 
terrific !”’ 

Of course this was just the opening I was 
looking for, and I hastened to take advan 
tage of it. But Anita, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of the Whoosis household, was not 
as approachable as the more simple older 
folks. I was obliged to wade through a cloud 
of sophistication which emanated from her 
like an aura before I could really reach her 
at all. Anita had short skirts and short hair, 
and a short record, but they did not makea 
little girl of her. Yes, she was one of those. 

“Oh etiquette !” said she. ‘* Mostly bosh, 
don’t you think? I mean the conventional 
bunk about whether it is correct to call up a 
boy friend and borrow his roadster or wait 
until he volunteers it, or other of those silly 
little questions of form which my generation 
lays so much stress on. We debs have intro 
duced a new element into social life, and a 
good one. Naturalness. Yes, it’s become a 

ule for social behavior. How? Why, we have 
made the discarding of corsets conventional, 
when all the doctors and all the dress reform 
ers failed to do it. We have done the same 
for high-heeled shoes. We have almost abol 
ished the hook and eye on clothes, and the 
hatpin is now practically nonexistent. We 
have established the custom of conversing 


occasionally about realities. If you are get 
ting up a book of etiquette I wish to goodness 
you would write these things in as sound 
general rules, and give us credit, so that the 
older people will lay off picking on us as if 
we were all bad and hadn’t a single sensible 
characteristic !”’ 

I terminated this interview hastily. If I 
had stayed longer heaven alone knows how 
brass the tacks we might have got down to 
would have been! And on my way home | 
ran into my husband who, curiously enough, 
was headed in the same direction. 

“Hello!” said he ‘I’ve just seen old mal 
Whoosis at his office, and here is the dop« 
sheet. See how you like it pretty proles 
sional, eh?” I took it and read: 

“T found Mr. Whoosis strangely human 
and approachable for one holding so power- 
ful a position. He wore a simple morning 
suit and an unaffected foulard tie, and at 
once put me at my ease with a remark of 
unusual originality. 

*“*Won’t you come in?’ he said. I did so, 
noting with a glance the simple elegance of 
my surroundings, from the luxurious cash 
register to the Long Overdue and Please Re- 
mit stamps on his exquisitely appointed desk.” 

“Hey, George,” said I, interrupting my- 
self. “I read that interview with that movie 
star in this month’s Close-Ups, and copied it 
myself! Where does the real dope begin?” 


BASHED, George indicated the place. 
He quoted Mr. Whoosis as follows: 

““My thoughts about etiquette,” said Mr. 
Whoosis, ‘concern business, to a very large 
extent. And first in importance I rate the 
belief that when you do business with a 
friend, the right etiquette is to do it in an 
even more businesslike way than usual 
Then you will stay friends. Questions such 
as whether or not a man uses the correct 
faucet in the bathroom is something which 
will or will not scald him, and only him, and 
is of little importanc e to the rest of the world 
True etiquette lies in matters like being po 
lite to customers whether they buy or not, in 
never trying to force a sale, or to sell a cus 
tomer something he doesn’t really want. To 
refrain from trying to alibi an unsatisfactory 
deal, and to pay wages in human interest as 
well as in cash.”’ 

The writing ended abruptly. 

“How about the kid, littl 
Whoosis?”’ I asked. 

“The kid,” said George solemnly, 
date to pitch ball.” 

“Oh!” said I. “Then I don’t suppose we 
will ever know just what 
thinks about etiquette! 


Johnny 


“had a 


a ten-year old boy 


“Very likely not,’ said George, still un 
smiling; ‘“‘and perhaps it’s just as we 

It now only remained to interview old M1 
and Mrs. Whoosis, Mr. Whoosis’ father 
mother, who lived with him hey el 
really old people, vith almost obsolete no 
tions about taking your hat off in an el 
vator if ladies were present, arising al 
offering your seat to your wife when she came 


into a room, and refraining from discussing 
family affairs before servants. They disliked 
smoking or drinking for women, considered 
immodesty immodest, believed in marriage 
and had “obey” in their ceremony. Also 
the dear old lady thought it was all right to 
mend her husband’s socks publicly, and be 
lieved a woman should ask her husband’s 
permission to do quite commonplace things 
like spending his money. 


S ) YOU can see for yours¢ lf that they er 
just too absurdly quaint for words. How 
ever, when George and I jointly interviewed 
them, we both discerned something of their 
carefully withheld opinions. The impression 
was so clear that I proceeded to write it down 
privately, and George, when he read it after 
ward, didn’t change a word. Here is what we 
found that they, for all their acceptance of 
time-honored forms, believed to be the true 
etiquette of youth to old age. 

“Try to forgive us,”’ they seemed to say, 
“for being of an older generation, and refrain 
from apologizing for us. Leave us the man 
agement of our own affairs as long as you be 
lieve we are at all competent and then, when 
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Every wife has the right to be as proud 


a | 
of her husband asis Mrs. C.C. Bradbury a 
wife of a Fuller Man in Rochester, N. \ 
She knew how much Fuller Brushes are i 
thought of and wanted in every home i 
She heard of the advantages of joining H 
the Fuller Brush Company, and asked 
them to write to him. Although ne had 
no selling experience, his first day's sales 
as a Fuller an netted him $11.16 
profit. Since then he has been promoted 
three time nd is now District Sak 
Manager with an income of more thar 
$10,000 a year 
Every famil entitled to a good hon 
should t t te 
1 a | 
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The same Opportunity 
is open to 
every man— 


Selling experience is not necessary, as 
Fuller gives a thorough training in Sales- 
manship free, and sends the Fuller Man 
out equipped to succeed. How much he 
can make is limited only by his own am- 
bition to succeed. Any man who is earn- 
ing less than $40 to $75 a week should 
get out of his rut. College men too, and 
others whose positions limit their future, 
will make good as Fuller Men, with 
greatly increased incomes, which means 
happier families. The booklet ‘Out 

of the Rut” tells the story of Fuller af 


Success and its opportunities y 
Send tor it Also see our Ps 
full-page advt. in this Phd 
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Why Madame La Mode 
Displays Her Mesh Bag 


In portraying world-famous per- 
sonages—even to Royalty—Dame 
Fashion gives significant promi- 





nence to the charming Mesh Bag. 
No greater tribute could be paid 
to the conspicuous beauty and style 
correctness of this feminine adorn- 
ment, but the tribute to its useful- 
ness is equally great, for Milady 
finds her Mesh Bag indispensable— 
for Opera, Wedding, Street, Busi- 
ness —everywhere. 

Behold the Princess Mary Sunset 
—a WHITING & DAVIS crea- 
tion —an exquisite design radiating 
the delicate blending of red gold, 
green gold and platinum colors. 
Your leading jeweler or jewelry 
department will be glad to show 
you this beautiful Mesh Bag which 
has created such a furore in fash- 
ionable circles. 





Wuitinc & Davis CoMPANY 


Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts 


Gifts That Last” 
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Whiting y Davis Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 
**Baby’s 


F R E E Layette”’ 


How to prepare the nest for 
the little stranger 
Send for this little book of friendly 
advice to mothers and expectant 
mothers about clothing and other 
necessaries for baby's comfort and 
health. Acomplete list of everything 
you need for baby. It will save you 
much time, worry and shopping 
about. Answers the important ques 
tion: ‘‘ What shall I buy for baby ?’ 
“ma Written by authorities on the care 
* of young babies. Every mother 
ought to read it Write today for 
this book. Sent in a plain envelope 
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NO BUTTONS NO TROUBLE 


Trade-mark Reg. | Pat. Off 


| Kcbews 


Why Doctors Advise This 


From birth to four years—that is the delicate growing period in your 
baby’s life. Doctors and nurses urge you to take every care of his 
health then, for 80 per cent of baby ills develop from the chest during 
this time. But this is not necessary. 


For doctors and nurses urge, too, Rubens Infant Shirts, because they 

rotect the chest by a double thickness of soft, warm fabric, wool or 
cotton. Tapes and buttons are eliminated. An adjustable belt, fastened 
with one safety pin, always fits the growing body. There are twelve 
fine materials for all seasons, in all sizes from birth to four years— 
all sizes the Same price. 


R ens in the Strig i | x wit! t -babies tr ade mark For 31 years we 

ve specialized on this one garment. For it all good stores or write us. Send for 

Baby's Layette r new de luxe illustrated booklet, telling how to prepare for the 
little stranger. It will be sent you in a plain envelope, free for the asking. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 24 N. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


fKoubeuro INFANT SHIRTS 
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What is Wrong With This Etiquette 


(Continued from Page 181) 


you feel we are no longer to be trusted with 
responsibility, let us have something to man- 
age anyhow. Respect our secrets and toler- 
ate our idiosyncrasies. Never reprove us in 
public. If you feel an impatient contempt 
for our opinions, conceal the fact. We are as 
sensitive as you, although age has given us 
cloaking masks of imperturbability, and our 
faces respond less quickly to gibes. Ask our 
judgment occasionally, whether you intend 
to use it or not. And if we are dependents in 
your household, make us feel that through 
the performance of some slight duty we are 
still of value to the family unit.” 

When we had gathered all this data, why, 
at first we felt we had enough to use as the 
basis of forty volumes on etiquette. Yet, a 
day or two later, George and I got to talking 
it over, and some doubt arose in my mind. 

“What we discovered is all very fine,”’ said 
I. “But in the possible emergency which 
started all this, would what we have learned 
really do us any good? You see, if we had a 
lot of solid silver or maybe gold-plated forks, 
it would be necessary to know which one to 
use, now wouldn’t it? And if we were to re- 
ceive a letter telling us that a rich old uncle 
of whom we had never before heard had died 
and left us his entire fortune, well, we would 
be out of luck, that’s all!” 

“Yes!” said George. ‘But it will never 
happen!” 

Well, just as George said that, a strange 
coincidence occurred. The doorbell rang 
and, although it was not anywhere near time 
for the postman, the postman’s whistle blew 
immediately after the ring. George and I 
looked at each other in a startled manner, 
hardly daring to speak. 

“‘What can it be?” said I breathlessly. 
Then we both made a sudden rush for the 
door. There stood Jake Smith, our postman, 
with one single, solitary letter in his hand. 

“A kinda funny-looking foreign letter 
come in for you folks,” said he, turning it 
over and over with great curiosity before 
handing it to us. ‘‘Got a foreign stamp and 
everything. I kinda thought it might be 
something important, so I brought it along, 
as I was comin’ home for dinner anyways.” 

We shut the door to speed his going. 

“Tt’s a foreign letter, all right, all right!” 
said George, turning it over much in Jake’s 
manner. “‘From Australia! Do you know 
anybody in Australia?” 

“No,” said I; “but I might have had an 
old uncle 4 


“How do you know it is your uncle?” 
snapped George. “It’s far more likely to be 
an old uncle of mine!” 

“* How do you get that stuff?” I demanded 
“Who is it addressed to anyhow?” 

“To both of us,” said George. “ And it’s 
been forwarded from all three of our former 
addresses.” 

“Good Lord!” I groaned. “Then it must 
be at least three months old. Why, that 
means we’ve lost a quarter’s interest on the 
money!” 

“By Jove, that’s true!” said George. 
“What a pity! But I tell you what,” he 
went on. “I am going to do the right thing 
by you, little girl, with all this money! You 
shall have pearls, a car—anything!” 

“Oh, George dear!’ I exclaimed, throw- 
ing my arms around his neck and giving him 
a kiss; “do hurry and open the letter and 
see how much it is!” 

Well, George opened it, and trembling 
with emotion we read its well-nigh incred- 
ible context: 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, June 20, 1922. 
Dear Sir: Our client, D. F. Jones, has placed 
in our hands for collection his claim against you 
of six dollars and seventy-five cents ($6.75) for 
dog-meat sold to you in December, 1919. Mr. 
Jones is now making his home in Australia, 
which perhaps accounts for his not having re 
ceived your remittance. 
Please settle this matter at once and avoid 
legal proceedings. Yours truly, 
S. K. Fiint, 
Altorney. 


Half an hour later I was walking alone in 
the garden. I said alone. For after the utter 
lack of etiquette which George displayed 
upon reading that letter, I felt all our re- 
search on the question had been in vain. 
What was etiquette after all? I felt at a 
loss, desperately in need of an authoritative 
opinion: And just as I had arrived at the 
depths of despair, I caught sight of the only 
member of the Whoosis family whom it had 
not occurred to us to interview. It was their 
baby, a nasty little brat about six months 
old, who does nothing but cry. They had it 
marooned all by itself out on the lawn in its 
carriage, hoping, I suppose, that someone 
would come along and steal it. I stopped in 
front of it and gave it stare for stare. 

“How,” said I, “would you sum up the 
efficacy of etiquette under the stress of hu- 
man emotion?” 


The baby spoke distin« tly “Bah!” said he. 


Helpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine Baker. 
\ series of nine letters to expectant mothers, 
with valuable timely advice as to health, 
clothing and necessary preparations. Letters 
will be mailed monthly. Please state when 
the baby is expected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

NEW JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. 

New JourNAL HowseEs. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. 
10 cents. 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 

How To Buy Your Home. 

Wuat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents 

JOURNAL Birp Hovuses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEW BASKETS. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA 


Price, 50 cents. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Price, 
Price, 5 cents. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Price, 25 cents. 


TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents 

THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLI 


House. Price for reprints of each article in 
the series, 10 cents each 

THE Book oF SWEATERS AND KNITTING 
15 cents 


Price, 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City: 

Tue Bripe’s Book. Charmingly illustrated 
designs for the entire trousseau and many 


valuable suggestions for the wedding arrange- 

ments. Price, 15 ce 

New fall edition contains 
Price, 5 cents 


PRACTICAL STYLES 
twenty-four pages 

MASQUERADE Costumes. A twenty-four-page 
booklet of novel designs for party, play or 
pageant. Price, 15 cents. 

Your CHILDREN’s CLoTHEsS. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for chil 
dren, with complete and understandable in 
structions for cutting and making. Price, 15 
cents. 

Tue MATERNITY Book. New edition. It illus- 
trates attractive, sensible clothes for ma- 
ternity wear, as well as all the nec essary 
garments for the layette. Patterns supplied 
for all designs shown. Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-process 
method of smocking, and shows twenty-seven 
new designs, with many delightful suggestions 
for their application. Price, 25 cents. 
Patterns may be had from any store selling 

Home Patterns, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 

the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 

New York City, at the following prices: 


CENTS 
Dresses 45 
Top Coats 45 
Jackets 40 
Blouses and Skirts 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years) 35 
Children’s Sets 35 
Children’s Clothes 30 
Lingerie 30 
Transfers 30 
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Style for every occasion 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN 


Better style, better quality, better value—that’s the way we're making these 
coats for women It’s the way you want a coat Wraps, dress coats, 
motor coats, sport coats, fur trimmed coats—a coat for every need They’re 
shown in the women’s style book Send for a copy 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago New York 
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The Sedan 
A new four-door type, seating five passengers. 
A great car for touring, and for anyone in the 
family to drive. 


FRAN KLIN 
Closed Cars — 


Franklin sells more closed cars in proportion to total output 
than any other maker in the world. The percentage is more 
than double the average of the industry—-Franklin, 75%; the 
industry, 35%. 

Franklin closed cars handle easier, ride better, and cover 
more ground in a day than other closed cars. This difference 
in road ability is clearly marked by the overwhelming margin 
of popularity. Perfect cooling under all conditions with the 
new Franklin air-pressure system. 


Powerful New Six Motor 


Beautiful Body Designs 


The Coupe The Brougham 
An intimate personal car that seats four when A smart, compact car for town and touring, 
required. Folding auxiliary seat, rear hamper, seating five. Wide doors, Pullman front seats, 
receptacle back of driver. luggage trunk. Finished in Royal Blue. 








The Demi-Sedan 
Closed car comfort plus open car endurance 
and performance. Permanent top, leather 
upholstery, removable sliding windows. 
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blue and whose left side was slashed open 
and flaunted a banner of the same color. 
There was a hat for this, a shiny blue straw 
topper, with candied cherries on it—well, 
they would have been cherries if they had 
been let alone, but of course they had to be 
Burbanked to match the mustard frock. A 
cream linen was embroidered in rose and 
black; a thin, white, handkerchief linen was 
sprigged all over with embroidery in the rose 
and green of an old china pattern, and closed 
at the belt with a whirligig of rose-and-green 
ribbon. 

“Tf you run out of favors at a party you 
can give your belt away,” said Patty’s 
mother. 

A green linen was plaited all over, tied in 
the middle like a bag, and backslid into 
cream batiste when it got to the sleeves and 
yoke. A red-and-white checked gingham, 
like a French tablecloth, was spread, like 
that same tablecloth, with unbelievable con- 
fections, meringue puffs of white organdie, 
cherry lozenges for buttons, and a green 
apple—stomach-ache variety—at the belt. 
Ah, yes, middies and bloomers began to look 
very tame now. 

And hats! 

“Really, these hats!’ 
murmured. 

A white piqué one had eight sides turned 
up to show every hair of Patty’s Japanese 
doll coiffure. Then there were a yellow 
straw one for the daffodil dress, with a wreath 
of pink roses clambering around on the brim, 
and streamers of pink and mauve and blue; a 
silver one with rabbit’s ears of pink silk 
this for the ultra of ultra occasions; a wide 
white leghorn garlanded with forget-me-nots; 
and a couple of mixing-bowls in braided 
straw—green and white and black and 
white—to pull down over your ears and for 
get. They stopped just short of the white 
lace bonnet with its shower of rainbow 
plumes. 

“No; I can’t see Patty with a plume 
dangling in her eye,” said Patty’s mother. 


’ 


as Patty’s mother 


Everything But the Walking Stick 


ND they stopped short, too, of the little 
red walking stick that the saleswoman 
produced with evident pride. Walking sticks 
were all right for these pert little French 
girls, who swung them with such an air, but 
for clumsy old Patty, not so good. 

It was bad enough to try to roll a hoop 
with gloves on, white gloves at that, but 
who could ever manage both? Patty couldn’t, 
that was certain. 

Oh yes, coats, Patty’s mother reminded 
her. They chose a green one, whose pockets 
were embroidered flower beds of ye llow, red, 
blue and purple posies, and whose military 
collar was braided in the same gay colors 
Those were certainly magic pockets. Patty 
knew wonderful things would happen in 
them; pennies would probably bloom into 
dollars there; all-day suckers would multi 
ply and increase; a mere handkerchief, made 
only for wiping the nose, would no doubt 
come out a magic carpet. It was made like a 
boy’s coat, double-breasted and with two 
large, useful fasteners, but it looked like a 
girl’s coat; a fine combination, Patty thought. 

She ached for a certain taffy-colored cape, 
but her mother thought a blue serge would 
be better. Anyway, it had pockets, too, and 
policeman’s buttons, and moreover, if you 
felt in a scarlet mood you could whisk the 
thing inside out, and there you were, ready 
for the parade of the wooden soldiers. 

But, droll as it may sound, a raincoat was 
the best of all. It was willow green, trans 
iucent, silk stuff—rubber was in it; but you 
couldn’t see it, or even smell it, for Patty 
tried—with a full, little shoulder cape and 
round pearl buttons to the chin. This coat 
was married to a mushroom hat of the same 
material, and they had a pair of twins, green 
leggings; white rubbers were to be adopted 
into the family. Truly, the raincoat family 
has evolved into a reai aristocracy from its 
humble cravenette beginnings. 

“Now,” said Patty, “what about that 
blue coat over there?”’ 

But enough, her mother said. And they 
went home and had a large lunch and told 
Patty’s aunt all about it. 


Patty Polk’s (lothes 


(Continued from Page 22) 


But Patty had never dreamed how really 
tremendous that April day was to be. Even 
as she and Henrietta started out of the gate 
that afternoon she had no faint presentiment 
of the adventure to come. Henrietta was 
that bewildered black creature the Polks had 
brought with them from America, a negress 
in a daze at the strange sight of an incredible 
city, at the strange sound of a gibbered 
language, at the strange taste of unimagined 
food. No, it could not be said of Henrietta 
that she was at her ease in Paris; but no 


doubt as she beside 


marched grimly along 








Patty Polk her kinky head was storing up 
some sort of memories, though you wouldn’t 
have known it to look at her. 

“You know, Hen,” began Patty Polk, “I 
have a lovely idea about this afternoon 
Mother said go ahead. It’s just down the 
street, Henny-Penny, the Champs Elysées, 
you know.” 

As they went Patty described the advan 
tages of the Champs Elysées to her stolid 
companion. There were donkeys to ride 
there, she said, and the cunningest stalls 
where you bought things, and goats, and her 
mother had given her five whole francs to 
spend in those Elysian Fields. 

When they actually got there, Patty 
planted Henrietta in an uncomfortable iron 
chair far too small for her, gave her a coin 
with a hole in it to pay for the chair “when 
the woman comes around,” and betook her- 
self straightway to a merry-go-round, if one 
may call merry those tiny, poky animals 
that creep so quietly around their infinitesi 
mal circuit. They’re built for babies, close to 
the ground and slow moving, but Patty 
didn’t care 


She treated Henrietta to sticky lavender 


candy and doughy yellow buns; allowed 
herself a rock-a by baby In a swing opposit 
a boy whose knees jabbed hers until she 


wanted to scream “Cut it out,” only she 


didn’t know the French for it; crowded into 
a Punch and Judy show; and then, right by 
the statue of Alphonse Daudet, whoever he 
was, she bumped into her great adventure. 


Patsy Mee ts Nu olas 


E DIDN’T look like a great adventure 

exactly, with his great, sad, brown eyes, 
and his worn, black apron, and his little, soft 
felt shoes. But there was something about 
him that spoke right to Patty; and she, being 
Patty, spoke straight back to him in the 
soft voice that she reserved exclusively for 
coaxing people into things, and in the French 
so beloved by her and so detested by Hen 
rietta. ‘See. I have some brioche.” 

She dug down quietly into her blouse. If 
she snatched she would frighten him away. 
Already he was rather startled. Oh, he 
mustn’t run from her! She produced the 
brioche and offered it to him 

He took it shyly, with murmured thanks. 

She thought it would choke her, gorged as 
she was, but she nibbled some, too, and be- 
tween nibbles they talked, still standing 
there in the sun under the gaze of Daudet. 

“You are called ——” she asked. 

“Nicolas,” he answered. 

And she repeated it, smiling. Nicolas. 
What a pretty name! She didn’t tell him she 
was Patty Polk, that silly, jingly name she 
had called herself when she was a baby, but 


Patricia, her real name; a grand one, too, she 
thought it. But how much grander when it 
came pirouetting out of his mouth in French. 

“Nicolas and Patricia,’ she said softly, 
insinuatingly. Daudet’s quiet eyes lighted; 
it was a good title, one more to add to the 
long list of unwritten stories he was seeing 
here in the park. 

The boy told Patty where he had lived 
once—in Craonne, a village in the Cham- 
pagne, now just a litter of stones. 

“The war?” asked Patty, big-eyed. 

“Ves.” 

“And were you there? Or were you just a 
tiny baby, as I was?” 

“Yes, I was there; but I was just a baby, 
like you.” 

“‘My father was a soldier,” said Patty. 

“Yes,” said Nicolas, “and mine was.” 

“T’ll bet he’s dead,” thought Patty, sud- 
denly frightened. Nicolas’ father dead, and 
hers so well and happy, right in Paris that 
moment. Nicolas and his mother lived in 
Paris now, he said; the old grandmother 
had died last fall. 

Patty slipped her hand into his. ‘Have 
you ridden in the red cart?” she wanted to 
know. 

He replied with dignity that he had not 
“had the occasion.” 

“Oh dear,” thought Patty, “how awful!’ 
And aloud: ‘‘Come; we’re going to mount 
that red wagon and ride now, immediately.” 

The red wagon was pulled by a nursery 
rug come to life, an old shaggy nanny of a 
goat, with disillusion in her countenance and 
reluctance in her gait. They did ride. 
Tickety-tick went her unwilling light hoofs 
down the path, and when Patty laughed 
aloud at the fun of it the boy laughed, too, 
and Patty, exultant, squeezed up more 
closely beside him and put her arm through 
his. *‘Do you like it?” she asked. 

“Ah-h-h!” answered Nicolas, his eyes 
brimming with happiness. 


She Forgot About (Clothes 


‘ee climbed on donkeys and off again, 
got a swing to themselves, bought more 
candy, and finally resorted to mere conversa- 
tion again when the five francs were gone 
to the last centime. “Will you come to- 
morrow?” demanded Patty. 

“Tomorrow I have school.” 

Oh, school, school, always school! 

“But why did you come today?” 

“‘Because this is Thursday.” 

“Thursday?” 

“Don’t you know?” ke asked in surprise 
“Every Thursday school is closed.”’ 

“Oh,” said Patty, “‘at home school closes 
on Saturday. You see,”’ she added, “I live 
far, far away, in America.’ 

He frowned. So that was it. He knew 
something about her was different. 

“T am an American,” she explained. 

“T know,” he said. He was trying to think 
what his grandmother had said once when 
he had asked what an American was: “‘A 
man who wears glasses, whose beard won’t 
grow, and who gives his money away to 
everybody in the world.” Her father must be 
like that. But if she lived in America per- 
haps he wouldn’t see her any more. Fear 
swamped the happiness in his brown eyes. 

“T am an American,” she repeated, “but 
I’m living in Paris for a year; and you and I, 
Nicolas, will see each other every day, won’t 
we?” 

“Yes,” he replied. He didn’t believe they 
would though. 

“Sometimes you will come to my house, 
too, and have lunch,” she told him 

And he smiled. 

“Au revoir, Nicolas,” said Patty at last. 

Henrietta was charging at her from a dis- 
tance, and she knew the time had come. 

“ Au revoir, Patricia,” said Nicolas. 

She reached toward him and put her arms 
about his black-clad body, hugging him 
ferociously. Then she kissed him, American 
fashion, plump on his red lips, and was gone. 


“T hear you got some glad rags today,” 
said her father that night, sitting in at her 
early supper. 

“Oh, clothes!” answered Patty contemp- 
tuously. 
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Delight your family with a real “Down 
East” fish dinner tonight. Get B & M 
Fish Flakes at your Grocer’s. Try recipes 
on label, or write for free booklet of 
“Down East Recipes.” 
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90 Water Street, Portland, Maine 
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“The Box with the Ducks” 


Zinc Stearate Merck is the baby pow- 
der usedandrecommended by trained 
nurses. 


It soothes and cools baby’s sensi- 
tive skin; and, in addition, forms a 
protective waterproof film that pre- 
vents irritation from moisture and 
perspiration. 

Many mothers ask for Zinc Stear- 
ate Merck, ‘‘the box with the ducks,”’ 
and use it freely after baby’s bath 
and when changing. 


At your drugégist’s 


MERCK & CO. 


45 Park Place 28 St. Sulpice St 
New York Montreal 
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EAUTIFUL Infants ( 
Style Book sent free. Pic-— 
tures everything to outfit babies 
and little tots (up to 6 years of age). 
Everything from simplest separate garments to 
the most elaborate hand-made layette. Tasteful 
designs, exclusive materials, dainty trimmings; 
also nursery + gg All at low prices. Sati 
faction guaranteed. Style Book Free. Write today. 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan 1Sth and Feb. 2nd 1924: 122 days $1000 
up; 65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included 


CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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(Continued from Page 36) 


with any pride at all, even if you were in 
close friendly relations with Kerry, I could 
not have brought myself to ask you for help. 
But you were not in any kind of close rela- 
tion to Kerry. In the one crisis that I was 
able to observe, you were no help to him 
when you might have been the greatest help. 
It would be natural for us to suppose you 
might not care to help now. And 

even if you did, can you not see 
why we would not care to ac- 
ceptit? I’m afraid I put 
it blunderingly and at 
too great length, but I’m 
really trying to put it 
plainly.” 

And then I went out 
of the room and closed 
my door and threw my 
aching head on my pil- 
low and let the tears 
come. 


i a while the 
faint odor of Elise’s 
coffee came to me. I 
powdered my nose and 
went to Kerry, trusting 
to the dim light to hide the traces of tears. 
Kerry was staring out of the window; he held 
my hand and looked at me closely. ‘How 
tired you are, my little worker. Yes, he went 
away. He got quite white when you left the 
room and then he blamed it on his heart and 
our five flights of steps. His heart is the one 
weakness he allows himself.”’ 

“Surely he doesn’t think it’s soft, Kerry.” 

“Well, he has a queer crook in his brain. 
His father, who was also my father’s father, 
died for lack of money. His father was penni- 
less and ill, a man of brains and breeding, 
struck helpless. There are no institutions for 
such cases. The poor who are used to it and 
know about it avail themselves of the city 
hospitals but this man didn’t seem to have 
thought about it. It was a case like mine 
I mean he faced a long convalescence with 
out any money. My father was dead. Uncle 
George at the other side of the continent. 
And he used his last penny for enough mor- 
phine to die decently in a room whose rent 
was only paid through that day. And the 
next day Uncle George came with enough 
money to have seen him through—maybe to 
have cured him—and they used it to bury 
him. Sometimes those things put queer 
places in otherwise good brains.” 

XXVI1 
| ENDICK’S windows were arrayed by an 
expert window artist—deep-sea satins, 
old laces, shimmering crystal evening gowns, 
luxurious furs. A tall flunky strode from 
threshold to curb flinging open automobile 
doors with a ge sere of privilege 

The first floor was all gray—the great 
jewelers have long found gray the best back 
ground for their jewels. Here and there the 
gray walls were studded with rare examples 
of the milliner’s art, invitations to look be 
hind the mirrored panels for other hats that 
might be rarer because they were kept hid- 
den. These mirrors slid aside for special 
women who were ushered into special rooms 
aglow with shaded lights and waited on by 
special saleswomen whose good looks and 
modish attire kept them from fear of a mir- 
ror, or need of a shaded light. 

At the end of the gray salon, shallow gray 
stairs mounted to a mezzanine of gray pan 
eled offices where Bendick and his head men 
carried on the executive end of his huge busi- 
ness. There were few women in this depart 
ment—Florine said it was because wealthy 
women preferred to make their complaints 
and their requests to men. The man who te 
ceived the complaints had the dignified 
geniality of a John Drew and the voice of a 
Bruce McRae. 

The second floor was the one where I 
worked. It was rosy with cretonne and gay 
divans pillowed in pink. The little rooms 
for decision were white and rose, and always 
the long mirrors were rose shaded. Our dress 
ing room was at the back, behind a forbidden 
swinging door, and it was a businesslike place 
presided over by Florine. Every dress was 
inspected and hung on racks and covered 
with care after its display, and at the end of 













the season the dresses were usually in such 
good condition that they could be sold. In 
our dressing room were shelves for shoes, for 
cosmetics, for brushes and combs and every- 
thing we might need. Four or five manikins 
dressed in it at once and it was usually full 
during all the busy hours. They did not like 
the name manikin. ‘Model’ seemed more 
dignified. The dresses looked so dif- 
ferent on the different girls that 
there appeared to be a greater 
number than there really 
were 
On the floors above 
the gowns were made, 











copying the models 
selected by purchasers. 
The fitting rooms were 
lined with shelves of 
priceless silk and lustrous 
velvets, for the model 
selected indicated only 
the lines to be used. 
There was a larger choice 
of material. On these 
floors there were rooms 
that blossomed like 
peach trees in spring, 
with pink silken lingerie and rosy-petaled 
petticoats and cobweb stockings and feath- 
ered bands and jeweled buckles. Old Ben- 
dick knew his women 





bUReus GUILD 


EFORE these women, some vacant-eyed 

with too easy living, some stupid with too 
much food, some eager with over-early youth, 
I paraded week in and week out until I no 
longer saw the woman unless I heard of her in 
the dressing room as a celebrity or her indi- 
viduality betrayed itself in some question 
addressed to me. 

The professional women were the most in- 
teresting. They were using clothes, not be- 
ing used by them. They were keener, more 
alive, less easy to impose upon, with less time 
to spare. They had to be served more 
quickly and more efficiently and they were 
better judges of good service. 

Sometimes I was kept late in spite of giving 
up my lunch hour; then Elise and I went 
home together, but I had to give up walking 
because my feet, incased all day in high- 
heeled, pointed slippers, got so tired. I 
finally appealed to Florine. 

“Tt’s no use, I can’t doit. I can wear these 
slippers part of the day, but not all day 
especially these silver and gold ones. There’s 
no give to them. What on earth does any 
woman want to dance in silver slippers for? 
She might as well dance in glass ones. If you 
want to keep me in this job, Florine, I’ve got 
to have relief some part of the day.” 

“You'll have to see Bendick himself, then, 
if you’re so particular.” Florine 
that day 

Bendick could usually be counted upon to 
prowl about in the middle of the afternoon, 
especially now in midseason when things 
were slack, and so as I came from the sales- 
room I prowled a little myself and I en- 
countered him coming up the stairway. 


Vas Cross 


PUT my request. He looked down at my 
feet. ‘I don’t see how you could wear low 
heels with evening clothes. If you were the 
model for the tailored suits it would be dif- 
ferent.” 4 

“Mr. Bendick, couldn’t I show the suits 
for a while until my feet get rested? I 
wouldn’t have spoken to you if it were not an 
actual necessity.” 

He looked at my shoulders. “No,” he 
said, “it would be a shame to waste you on 
suits. Keep to the evening clothes. I'll 
speak to Florine about the shoes, but I don’t 
see what we can do. You must keep off your 
feet at home.” 

I was kept late that afternoon and when I 
got home at last the four flights of stairs 
seemed intolerable. If love had not been at 
the top there would have been many times 
when I could not have climbed up. 

When I opened the door there was a faint 
odor of perfume. Kerry sat in the dusk and 
on the table before him were chrysanthe 
mums, great pink ones, in a vase I had never 
seen. The table was heaped up with all the 
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Keep Your 
eta elas Masel 
Clean 


with the ACME Filtering Flue. Catches 
and destroys grease and soot. With 
an ACME on your gas range, you 
won’t have that unsightly spot on the 
wall any more. The ACME reduces 
cooking odors, saves gas and time by 
making oven heat faster. Keeps in heat 
and acts like a damper on a coal range. 
More, it keeps your kitchen cooler. 


No tools needed to attach the ACME, 
only your hands. A half-minute does it. 
The ACME doesn’t need frequent clean- 
ing. Nothing to adjust or get out of 
order. You'll like it. It does so much 
and costs so little. 

The ACME Filtering Flue must please 
you or we refund your money. We mail 
it, promptly, parcel post. Price $2, any- 
where in U.S. To be stre of right size, 
place piece of paper over flue opening 
and rub with hand. This makes perfect 
transfer of shape. Send this transfer with 
money-order or check for $2 today. 


For users of natural gas the 


Acme serves other purposes. 
Write for information. 


GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 


CORP. 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Write | today for beautiful rug 2 

Your OLD Rues 

your material, and then 

any size—firmly woven rugs that rival the 
teed. We pay you for your material if not satisfied. 
or parcel post from all states. Don't delay! You 


describing the OLSON patented 

Carpets and Clothing 

’ hes dye, and weave it into 

high-grade Wiltons and Axminsters, and will 
Every order completed in ONE WEEK 
can still order at the lowest prices in years. 





the materials in 
card, comb and bleach 
ble rugs any color you want, 
million homes. FREE TRIAL—Satisfaction guaran- 
pay express, freight 
( Largest rue factory tn world dealing direct with home) 


ess by which we reclaim 
First, we wash, picker, 
ovely, new, seamless, reversi- 
stand the hardest kind of wear. In use in over one 
Full of suggestions 
FREE BOOK! sles: Supply is limited 
We 
Olson Rug Co., Dept. H-31, 36 LaflinSt., Chicago j 











Earn Money at Home 


ASY, fascinating indoor spare-time work col- 

oring and selling our 1923 line of Christmas 
Cards & Folders. Line is absolutely exclusive 
and consists of large numbers of handsome de- 
signs and beautiful sentiments—Made especially 
for hand coloring. Sell almost on sight. 


$50 to $80 a Month 


You can make that much—and more! Greet- 
ing Cards are big sellers because there is a ready 
market. We have 20,000 customers who started 
without experience. Many are now making even 
more than $80 a month during spare-time! 


No Experience Necessary 

Our complete, easy instructions make it possible 
for everyone to color successfully. Write NOW 
for free illustrated catalog, ‘‘Pleasant Pages” 
which contains exact reproductions of 161 new 
Christmas Cards and Folders and full instruc- 
tions how to color and how to sell. Or send $1 for 
Trial Box containing assortment sample cards, 
instruction book, brush and colors. Sells tor $3 
to $4 when colored. 


LITTLE ART SHOP 
1444 You Street Washington, D. C. 




















100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 
not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and service write 
us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 


ing Cards $2.25. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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Face Powoer E 

Lablache! A powder 
that protects and beauti- 
fies the complexion, softly 
clinging. Chosen by fas- 
tidious women through 
three generations for its 
purity, daintiness and 
delicate, subtle fragrance. 
It’s safe. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink 


or Cream, 50 cts. a box of druggists or by r 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box 


Something New 
Compact Lablache Rouge with a Puff. 
Giving a natural color to the cheeks. $1.00 a 
box of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 








New Methods in 


Child Training 


Now for the first time there isa scientific 
method in child training, founded on 
the principle that confidence isthe basis 
of control. This new system shows you 
how in your own home to correct the 
cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un 
truthfulness and other dangerous hab. 
ts which, if not properly remedied 
lead to dire consequences. The trouble 
in most cases now is that children are 
punished or scolded for what they do 
The new method removes the cause 

not by punishment or scolding but 





by confidence and coéperation along 

lines which are amazingly asy for 

any parent to instantly apply 

s new system, which has been put int 
Highest Endorsements |\""*"° 


mot an illustrated Course prepared 
, the busy parent, is , " mmed 
sults f xc the thousands of parents in all p 
a by leading educators. [t covers 
om cradle to eighteen years 


Free Book : 1 marr ane By 


f a startling book which de 





e world. It is alsc 


ork of the Parents Association. Send 
etter or postal today and the book will be 
sent free—but doit nowas this annoenct 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 449, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











“Give Your Table the Bettina Touch"’ 


A THOUSAND WAYS 
TO PLEASE A FAMILY 


The Practical Cook Book 
BY 
Louise Bennett Weaver 
AND 
Helen Cowles Le Cron 
Authors of 
AThousand Ways to Please 
a Husband, (Price $2.00), 
: and Bettina’s Best Salads 
and What to Serve With Them, (Price $1.25). 





WHAS BEST RECIPE: 





The Entertaining Story of Bettina as 
mother, home-maker, and successful cook. 
A Cook Book of delicious Recipes for 
Four or More—all new, dishes that re- 
quire only inexpensive ingredients. 
ILLUSTRATED - PRICE $2.00 
At all Booksellers’ or Direct from Publishers 
A. L. BURT COMPANY 
120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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gay new magazines I would have liked to buy 
for Kerry and couldn’t afford. 

‘Oh, your fairy godmother has been here,” 
I said, trying to take the fatigue from my 
voice. 

“Bertha came.” 

I turned on the light. 
vase too?”’ 

“She was afraid I might try to get one for 
her on my crutches so she brought the flow 
ers in the vase.”’ 

“And she carried it up those stairs her- 
self?”’ 

“No, her chauffeur did. And though she 
complained bitterly about the stairs, you 
can’t guess why I was glad of them for the 
first time.” He laughed at me. “If we had 
had an elevator Bertha said she would have 
made her chauffeur carry me to the car so 
that I might have a ride. And somehow I 
couldn't see myself in that ignominious situa 
tion.” 


“Did she bring the 


LOOKED sharply at him. He seemed re- 

freshed. You'd have thought I'd be glad for 
any variety that Kerry could get in his dull 
hours, and perhaps if my feet hadn’t hurt so I 
would have been. But all I could think of 
was the way my feet hurt, and they seemed to 
hurt worse when I saw the tea things. Bertha 
had even made tea for him. 

I went into the other room to get into my 
bedroom slippers. Kerry had not asked 
about my hour’s delay, which he knew meant 
just so much more fatigue, and I wondered if 
I had been an hour early instead of an hour 
late 

“Bertha came,” said Kerry, “to say Fer- 
gus would be in town over the week-end and 
to see if there was any way we could manage 
to spend the week-end with them on Long 
Island.” 

“‘Ugh!” was all I said. 

All the next morning as I put on my tinsel 
finery and took it off I wondered if, to my 
other worries while I was away from home, | 
was going to add this queer new feeling of 
worry about Bertha. 

Kerry was allowed to move only from his 
chair to his bed on his crutches, and to use 
them only a minute at a time to keep his 
muscles from getting flabby. We left the 
outer door of the apartment unlocked, be 
cause it was dangerous for Kerry to be cooped 
ina locked place. But the danger of his being 
behind an unlocked door had not bothered 
me before, because nobody would climb four 
flights unless they had to. If Doctor Lansell 
was coming Friday, Bertha would doubtless 
drive him to the flat. 





i. next morning my worry was as bad 
as it had been the day before, and by one 
o'clock I simply had to go home. I kicked 
off my silver slippers. ‘I will not stand on 
these one more minute. I’ve warned all of 
you. I’ve spoken to Mr. Bendick. I’m going 
home, and if there aren’t some low-heeled 
shoes for me tomorrow I’m going wher 
there are some.” 

“Oh, listen to Lizzie,’’ cooed Alice. But 
Florine said nothing; she sent a girl to speak 
to Bendick. 

“Gee! Do her complaints go through to 
the old man?” sniffed Alice. 

“Yes,” snapped Florine. 

I said nothing. I put on my street clothes. 
I knew that neither Bendick himself nor any 
body else could keep me in that place. “I'll 
be here tomorrow morning. But the shoes 
go. I'll not wear them again. What’s the 
use of a model if she has to exhibit dresses in 
a wheel-chair! That’s what-I’m coming to.” 
And I walked out. 

I had learned something, though it wasn’t 
until I didn’t care that I learned it. For 
some reason they wanted me at Bendick’s 
and I was working more steadily than any of 
the other girls and getting less because I was 
new. I was going to alter that too. What 
ever it was that was stirring me up made 
the prospect of a fight pleasing all in itself 
and utterly eliminated all thought of conse 
quences. 

I tried to walk it off before I got home, 
but all the windows full of clothes on the 


-Avenue only irritated me more. 


What on earth was the use of all this fuss 
about women’s clothes? I wondered if I'd 


ever buy another dress for any other reason 
than just to cover me. I knew I wouldn’t 
while I was working so hard for my money 
To stand on your feet forty hours to make 
enough money for one dress—well, I'd go 
without the dress and sit down. And then as 
I stood on my aching feet waiting for the bus, 
because I couldn’t walk any longer, I thought 
of the times Kerry had limped home without 
his cane; I thought of the times he had 
climbed those stairs exhausted, only to be 
dragged out to the theater; I thought of the 
money he had earned standing on his aching 
feet and that I had wasted with discontent 
and complaint. And I whispered: ‘Oh, if 
he gets on his feet again, how I will help him 
Now I know.” 

I passed women swathed in furs, tottering 
on high heels, and wondered how I ever could 
have envied them. I had held gray fox and 
white fox and sable and ermine about my 
neck in a graceful pose until my arms ached. 
Never again would I purposely burden my- 
self with an animal slipping about my throat 
that had to be held in place. If I wanted to 
keep my neck warm I'd do it like a man, with 
a turned-up collar on a heavy coat; and 
nothing could ever make me go out in the 
cold in silk stockings that froze my ankles 
or a low neck that made me face the world 
shivering. 


TURNED into my street and before my 

door was Bertha’s limousine. I stopped 
inside the hall to quiet my unreasonable anger 
before I went upstairs, for I was honestly 
ashamed of it. And then, down the stairs 
came Bertha, all in soft gray—gray fur, gray 
hat, gray shoes—the scent of fresh violets 
about her, the glow of an interesting en 
counter radiating from her. 

“Oh,” she said in surprise, “ 
come from?” 

“T came to call on you, Bertha 
you're going out.” 

She peered at me in the dim light. “Say, 
what’s the matter with you? I came to tell 
Kerry when to expect Fergus.”’ 

“Would you mind telling me when to ex 
pect him?” 

“He’s on the way here now.” 

“Is that why you're leaving?”’ 

“Amy, I believe you're ill. This crazy job 
you've taken is too much for you.”’ 

“You know what’s the matter with me, 
Bertha. I’d rather you came when I am 
here. It’s too hard on Kerry, unable to 
move, to receive visitors this way. I’m 
usually here after half past four and Elise is 
here until.noon. Would you mind coming 
then?” , 

Bertha said nothing for an instant and then 
she laughed. ‘Oh, you silly kid! What do 
you want to antagonize all Kerry's best 
friends for at the one time when he needs 
them most? Fergus finally got old Georg 
Harlan ashamed of himself and he came all 
the way from Boston to help you, and all you 
did was to make him angry. I come to se 
what I can do for an old friend, and you al 
but turn me out 

“Would you mind asking Doctor Lansell 
Bertha, whether he thinks Kerry ought at 
this time to receive visitors? He needs every 
ounce of his strength. It’s better for him to 
be bored than to be entertained just now; 
he hasn’t an ounce of vitality to spare, not 
even for you, Bertha.” 


where did you 


I’m sorry 


ERTHA frowned. “ You're the one that is 

taxing him. You are the one that is keep 
ing him here in this dingy little place, without 
sunshine or fresh air or good food. I could 
take him out of it to a lovely home full of sun- 
shine. I could give him a terrace overlooking 
the sea that would put a different color in his 
face in three days. I could drive him about 
with no steps between the terrace and the 
automobile. I'd have him well in two 
months. You'll take a year, and maybe he'll 
never get well. And if, because of some child 
ish jealousy, you hold him from this, at least 
you could let George Harlan take him home, 
where Fergus could see him every day and 
he could have a trained nurse. You don’t 
even stay at home and take care of him. 
That’s love for you!” 


(Continued on Page 188) 











Women ought to Know 


and men too, that harsh 


stimulants harm the hair! 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 
—a pure petroleum prod- 
uct—acts safely and health- 
fully on the scalp, promoting 
the growth of lustrous, 


healthy hair. 


Directions come with every bottle.) 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


Consolidated 


New York 


| Vaseline 
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own home, during spare time 
by a wonderfully simple and 
practical new method, how 
to plan and make all your 

\ own and your children’s 
clothes and save half or 
more on everything 


You can make your last 
season’s dresses and suit 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTI 
Dept. 138-W, Scranton, Penna. 
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of your 48-page booklet, My aking Be sut ful Cle ioe 
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How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
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Happy Designs in “‘Iwanta”’ 
Nightwear at Small Cost 


HE latest high-grade novelty Nightwear for 
children is labeled “Iwanta.’”’ These PAJAMAS 
and NIGHT DRAWERS are of fascinating design, 
expertly made of excellent materials and priced 
7) economically. “Iwanta’’ Night Clothing is of the 
same good quality that mothers know all other 





(1-want-a) 


Wash Cassin for Children 





“Iwanta’’ Children’s Wash Garments to be. Sold 
at the foremost stores. Write for new fall catalog. 


REGENT ComPANyY, INC. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Wasn Suits ROMPERS Nicut Drawers 
Dresses CREEPERS PAJAMAS 
Illustrated 

N 206—NIGHT DRAWER. with feet— Made of pinkand 
blue novelty Flannelette. (Mother Goose and Jack-and- 

r Jill designs.) Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10. Price, $1.75. 
Also obtainable in plain white Flannelette, style N 202, 
$1.25. Or in pink and blue striped Flannelette, style 
N 205, $1.25. Same sizes as above. 
PG 1522—ONE’PIECE PAJAMA 
FOR GIRLS — Made of heavy- 
weight novelty checked pink and 
blue Flannelette, trimmed with 
bands of plain pink and blue Flan- 
nelette, shirred at ankle. Sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. Price, $2.25. 
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(Continued from Page 187) 


I felt myself get sick and faint and I held 
on to the banister to keep from falling. Ber- 
tha gave me a look; then she walked to the 
door; and turning she said: ‘‘ Well, the day 
has gone by when man and wife take orders 
from each other. If Kerry doesn’t want me 
to come I won’t, but until he tells me not to 
I'll not let your ill temper deprive him of an- 
other friend.” 

The door closed behind her. The purr of 
her limousine sounded over the noises of the 
street. I sat down on the steps wearily, wait 
ing to get over my faint feeling before I began 
my climb. I don’t know how long I sat 
there. As the door opened and closed again 
I did not even look up for fear I might have 
to speak to some lodger. 


MAN swung toward the steps with winged 
feet that struck a pang in my heart as I 
thought of the man I loved upstairs. The 
man passed me and then turned and came 
back. ‘Why, my word!” said a low voice, 
with the same winged quality in it that had 
been in the swinging step; and Fergus Lan- 
sell, very fit, very tall, very well-dressed, sat 
down beside me and with finger under my 
chin lifted my face, with his clawing Scotch 
eyes burrowing into it and beyond it with the 
same look he gave Kerry when he didn’t trust 
Kerry’s report of himself. It was a long look 
and the tears fell down over the hand that 
held my chin and he wiped them away 
gravely with his crisp handkerchief that 
smelled of lavender. 

“You are hungry and tired and faint.” 
His other hand fell on my pulse. ‘Come, 
I’m going to take you out and feed you. 
Have you had any lunch?” 

I shrank back. “Oh, I never eat lunch 
and I’ve got to go to Kerry.” 

“No, you haven’t. You've got to go any 
place but to Kerry. He has worries enough 
without seeing you as you look now and he 
doesn’t expect you so early. I asked Elise 
this morning when you’d be here, because I 
wanted to see you—that’s how I know. It’s 
only four now and you have three-quarters 
ofan hour. In that time I'll have you bloom- 
ing.” 

I clutched at his hand. ‘Oh, doctor, is it 
true, what Bertha has just said, that Kerry 
ought to have more sunshine and better food 
to get well? You’ve no idea what good food 
Elise cooks, and I think I am taking care of 
him. But Bertha says he’d be well in two 
months if he were on Long Island outdoors 
in the sun, but that if he stays here it will 
take a year.” 

He was silent, though his other hand fell 
on mine with a clasp that seemed to warm 
my whole body. Then he said: “So that’s 
in Bertha’s mind, and that’s the little last 
straw she’s been flinging on your tired back. 
Come, I'll talk to you about Kerry over some 
steaming hot coffee—not here in the cold and 
dark. Come, it’s a prescription.” 


T WAS the time of the day, long after the 

luncheon hour and too early for tea, when 
there was scarcely anybody in the Pompeian 
Room at the Waldorf, and the table at the 
Avenue window was as quiet and pleasant 
as it might have been in a well-ordered home. 

“You've got to quit going without your 
lunch,” said Doctor Lansell, after I had 
gulped down my first cup of coffee. 

He was watching me with eyes no longer 
Scotch or even medical, but with a man’s 
warm eyes, bright with friendliness. ‘‘ Now,” 
he said at length, “‘the color has come back; 
now let us see about these things that Bertha 
has worried you with. It is not true that 
Kerry could get well in two months no mat- 
ter how felicitous his surroundings. I would 
not even consent to his being moved. The 
idea of his going to Boston now is unthink- 
able—even the trip to Long Island would be 
a folly. So that’s that! All this talk about 
taking Kerry riding is nonsense. He can’t 
go riding. And as for his needing variety, 
he’s no baby boy who needs a spinning top or 
a jigging puppy-dog to keep him from scream- 
ing. He’s a grown man with intelligence and 
self-control beyond the average, and he 
knows the less he has to entertain him the 
more chance he’ll have to get over the strain 
he put on his nerves those three or four weeks 
when he was trying to walk without his cane. 


Even if his foot was well he’d need a rest cure. 
And a rest cure doesn’t mean a lot of callers 
and a lot of invitations. It means just noth- 
ing at all—no books, no talk, no people. You 
need never worry about Kerry being bored 
while you’re away. It’s the best thing for 
him. If I could make him sit quiet and do 
nothing I would be more than content. He 
has to keep off his foot for a year whether he 
does it in a cellar or onasunshiny terrace, and 
the only thing that should be considered is 
whether the terrace is pleasant enough to pay 
for the disadvantage of his getting there. A 
slick chance he’d have of being quiet in Ber 
tha’s house! She’d entertain him with a 
house party two days after he got there. 
He’d be dead in two months, not cured. 
Now I want you to tell me about your work.” 

His face grew grave as I talked, though my 
narration was as simple as possible. 

“What do they pay you?” he asked. 

“Twenty-four dollars a week. I’ve had a 
dollar raise.” 

“Eight hours nominally, but nine hours 
really, I suppose. Forty-five cents an hour. 
You should have more. Ask for it. You've 
learned all the tricks by now, haven’t you? 
You could get five dollars a day as an extra 
in the movies now that you have learned how 
to walk across a room without self-conscious- 
ness, and I know you have learned it by the 
way you walk across this room. Ask Bendick 
for five dollars a day as a starter. He'll give 
it to you. What about Bendick? Do you 
come in contact with him?” 

“All I want to.” 

“The hoary old sinner! Can you manage 
it?” 


LAUGHED. “‘Isn’t the time to manage it 

before it starts. I’ve never been bothered 
with that. A lot of that is just talk.” 

“And what about this taste of independ- 
ence? Is it going to make you a wage earner 
for life?” 

I looked down into my cup. “Oh, I’m no 
fiction heroine, I’m just a woman in love 
an untrained woman. You know I’m just 
tiding over. But when Kerry’s able 
to go back to his own work I'll be busy 
enough organizing a home for him on the new 
business principles I’ve been learning—a 
home that shall be a rest after his work and 
a refreshment so that he shall go out from it 
ready for more work. And then there’s 
children.” 

“Yes,” said the dector wistfully, “there's 
children.”” He stopped for a moment; then 
went on: “And now you are rested and more 
fit to present yourself to your lynx-eyed hus 
band, I will take you back, and then I must 
go to see Uncle George Harlan. It is Uncle 
George who has put himself to the extrava 
gance of bringing me here. He is ill in St. 
John’s Hospital. He got all excited over you 
I even suspect him of altering his will, because 
he went to a lawyer when he should have 
gone to bed, and if he doesn’t look out he’ll 
have altered his will just in time. He’s been 
letting his heart get shriveled so long that it 
can’t stand sudden expansion.” 

“What do you mean? I tried my best not 
to hurt him. But he’s hard to talk to.” 

He bent toward me. “ Has it ever occurred 
to you that when you refused his money you 
won his heart; that when you went to work 
to support a man whom he believed you had 
married for money you utterly upset all his 
preconceived ideas and left him dizzy and 
bewildered? I put him in a hospital to get 
over it.” 

“You are joking,’ I said. 

“No, I’m not. Old George hasn’t the ar- 
teries to stand excitement on top of climbing 
four flights of stairs. If you meet him again 
speak softly to him.”’ 

XXVIII 
S I WENT to work the next morning I 
wasn’t sure whether my job would be 
waiting for me or not. But Florine had 
low-heeled slippers of kid waiting for me, and 
there was a notice for me to call at Bendick’s 
office at eleven. 

When eleven came I was showing an after- 
noon gown of delft blue with a blue-and- 
brown hat and sables and Florine told me to 


(Continued on Page 189) 
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go as I was. She got in one dig at me: “It 
would take you ten minutes to change and 
you're the only one here with all the time in 
the world at your disposal.” 

“I’m glad to see you in that model,” said 
Mr. Bendick as I entered his office. ‘Turn 
about, please.”’ 

Somehow I couldn’t summon my usual 
unselfconsciousness as I turned slowly around 
with a man’s eyes on me. “Good!” he said. 
“Tt’s an admirable color for your hair. Mrs. 
Harlan, I have an offer to make you that I'd 
like to have you think of before you decide 
In three weeks I am going to Paris. I shall 
take with me my head saleswoman, who is 
also my assistant buyer, and I wish to take 
my own model. The French manikins are 
misleading. The gowns worn by them look 
quite different when put on our American 
women. I want to take with me this time a 
woman who accurately represents our usual 
customer, and you do that. Your expenses 
will be paid; you will have leisure to go about 
in Paris; and your evenings will be at your own 
disposal. And your present. salary will be 
doubled. The trip will take six weeks.”’ 


LOOKED up at Bendick; his voice was 

suave and cool, but his eyes were eager 
and far from cool. 

“Suppose you ask your husband about 
it,” he said. “‘There may be somebody who 
could look after him, and he may feel with 
me that it would be a pleasant variation of 
your monotonous work. If it is clothes or 
money that keeps you from accepting, I will 
see that you have proper clothes from the 
models I shall discard for the new ones I will 
be getting in Paris, and I can advance you 
some of yoursalary. Let me hear—say, day 
after tomorrow. And—I shall be glad if you 
do not discuss this with anybody employed 
here. Where so many women chatter so much 
one has to be careful. Good morning!” 

I stood outside in the hall a moment con 
sidering a rather curious thing. Then I 


slipped into the telephone booth reserved 
Elise, at 


for the customers and I called 
home. “Elise, who is the 


head saleswoman here, the 


assistant buyer? Is she 
the one who goes to 
Paris?” 


‘Why, madame, the as- 
sistant buyer is a man and 
not a saleswoman and he 
is the one who usually goes 
to Paris. There was some 
talk this year of Florine’s 
going, but I think it is 
only talk; she has been 
not on as good terms with 
monsieur of late as she was 
when one heard this.” 

‘Elise, 


Harlan?” 
* N ADAME, shall I 
stay here? When I 
took Mr. Harlan his broth 
he was being telephoned 
to. [handed him the tele- 
phone and I could not 
choose but hear. He seems 
harassed by the prospect of 
having a guest again.” 

“Qh, Elise, I can’t in- 
terfere with your work 
here. Perhaps I can get a 
lunch hour and come home 
myself today.” 

“Madame, if you took 
your lunch hour from one 
to two—I leave at noon 
but between one and two, 
madame = 

“Yes, Elise, I will do 
that.” 

I hung up the receiver and all thought of 
Bendick’s offer fled. I wouldn’t have left 
Kerry for one week, let alone six. I turned 
from the telephone booth utterly absorbed 
in the problem before me. And had I not 
stopped myself I would have bumped into a 
man and a woman who stood outside arguing 
with each other in low tones while they 
waited for the telephone. There was a mo 
ment of tense silence, then the man said: 

“Fine feathers do make a fine bird!” 


Mr 


how is 








It was Anthony Channing and mother 

“Well, my interesting step-daughter,” 
Channing continued, “have you stepped off 
the stage or is old George Harlan selecting 
your clothes?” 

“Neither, Mr. Channing. I am employed 
here as a model and I have just been in Mr 
Bendick’s office to show him this costume.” 

Silence fell. The click of typewriters, the 
low buzz of voices behind closed doors 
droned through the mezzanine. Then M1 
Channing turned on mother: “ Did you know 
this?”’ 

“How would I have known it,” she said 
irritably. “‘She has not communicated with 
me since her marriage and it was one of yout 
orders that I should not go to see her.” 

He turned on me: “Have you left your 
husband?” 

“Will you excuse me? I am employed here 
and not permitted to gossip with customers.” 


MADE a movement toward the elevator, 

but Mr. Channing had moved quicker. He 
had flung open Bendick’s door with one hand 
and he grasped my wrist with the other. 
Bendick rose. His quick gaze covered mother 
and myself. He spoke to his stenographer: 
‘Shut the door, please.”’ 

‘“‘Bendick,”’ said Mr. Channing crisply, 
‘you ought to have known better than this. 
At least you know now it cannot continue. 
You'll have to let this young lady go.”’ 

“Indeed! Does she want to go?” 

“What has that to do with it? I can’t 
have her in a place like this, where her 
mother’s friends are constantly coming.” 

“T’m afraid this is out of my province,”’ 
said Bendick. “I'll have to leave it to the 
young lady. Because your friends and hers 
sometimes come here is scarcely a sufficient 
reason for my discharging her.” 

For a moment Mr. Channing did not 
answer. Then he said to mother: “What 
was the amount you wished me to add to the 
eight thousand dollars we have already 
spent here on Agnes’ trousseau?” 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

“We'll cancel that or- 
der and you are to buy no 


more clothes here. Mean- 
time, Bendick, I won’t dis- 
cuss this with you. But 
I won’t have my wife’s 
daughter here.” 

‘*Mrs. Harlan,’’ said 
Bendick ‘‘do you wish to 
leave?”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Bendick, I am 
earning my living. Unless 


1] 
Vill 


you wish me to go I 
remain, of course 


H! TURNED a pencil 
with which he had 
been correcting proof 
“Are you by any chance, 
Mrs. Harlan, as fearful of 
publicity — say, of news 
paper publicity your 
step-father evidently is?”’ 

“IT would regret it, Mr 
Bendick, but I should not 
feel that it was a reason 
for giving up my work.”’ 

Mr. Channing suddenly 
dropped my wrist. 

“We regret you are an- 
noyed, Mr. Channing,”’ 
said Bendick, “‘and we 
shall regret the loss of Mrs 
Channing’s custom. But 
Mrs. Harlan is a valued 
employe and it is just pos- 
sible that the newspaper 
publicity that you might 
object to would by its ad- 
vertising repay us for this 
loss you have just inflicted on us. In that 
case I will increase Mrs. Harlan’s salary and 
that may possibly remove the regret she now 
anticipates.” 

Anthony Channing took out his check 
book: “ What is your price?”’ 

“T am no blackmailer. If I were I could 
long ago have collected from your family, 
sir.”’ Bendick was white hot. 


as 
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pelos pieces of solid vanilla choc- 
olate that simply melt in the mouth. 
The best cocoa, the finest sugar and richest 
vanilla that can be bought have made Wilbur 
Buds perfect for a generation. The ideal 
confection for growing children. Let them 
eat as many as they please. 


Sold in pound, half pound, 
quarter pound and 10c packages 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ilburBuds 


The Only Chocolate Buds 
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A-2 Made by the makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa #T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat 
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Daven Franz Brambach’'s Goal 
is Surpassed Today ~ ~ 


V THEN this master craftsman established his high 
standards of artistry a century ago, he little real- 
ized that even his high goal would be surpassed today. 


For not only has the Brambach retained all the tonal 
beauty and superb quality of the original but it has 
been made more compact until, now, the Brambach 
Baby Grand fits the same space and costs no more than 
a high-grade upright. It is sold the country over. 


By mailing the coupon, you can secure a pattern 
showing exactly how little space a Brambach requires 
| 


BRAMBAC 


BABY GRAND ~~635 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
New York City 
Makersof BabyGrand Pianos of Quality Exclusis ely 
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mail this coupor 
BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
642 W. 49th St., New York City 
Please s*T d me paper partern show 
ing size of the Brambach Baby Grand 
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Don’t Swat Flies and Mosquitoes 
—Black Flag Them 


HERE is an easier, more effective way 
of ridding the house of flies and mos- 
quitoes than the old-fashioned method of 
“hunt and hit,” or by placing sticky messes 
around for children and pets to fall into. 
Back FLac, a harmless vegetable pow- 
der, where human beings, dogs, cats or 
other pets are concerned, 
is deadly to insects of all 
kinds. 


mosquito or other winged pest will be dead 
or dying. You can sweep them up like 
dust and burn them. 

Biack FLAG is a pure, powerful vege- 
table powder that destroys insects, with- 
out danger to humans or pets. It kills 
flies, fleas, roaches, waterbugs, ants, mos- 
quitoes, bedbugs; and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. They breathe it and die! 
Sold by drug, grocery, department and 
hardware stores in red-and-yellow wrapped 
sealed glass bottles of three sizes—15c, 
40c, 75c (except west of Denver, Col., 
Canada and foreign countries). Or sent 
direct on receipt of price. 

BLACK FLAG 


Smallwood & Eagle Sts., Ba/timore, Md. 
TRADE ff 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


Close windows and doors 
for twenty minutes. Put 
a teaspoonful of Biack 
FLAG into a folded sheet of 
letter-paper and puff it 
into the air with your 
breath. Soon every fly, 
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For healthful, restful sleep — 


an Olympia Comfortable. Its fluffy light- z 

ness is a delightful change from the heavy, ‘: 

oppressive, old style bed covering. 
For decorative purposes Olympia Com- 

forts are unsurpassed. Beautiful in design 

and color, in a wide range of fabrics filled 

with cotton, wool or down, and at prices to 

im suit every need. 


Be: Ask for 


(ip 


Olympia Comforts by nam 


Olympia label If 


RK. BLANKENBURG Co 
OLYMPIA MILLS 
Ellsworth & 24th Sts.,N.f 
Philadelphia 
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$28 
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Channing turned to me. “I don’t know 
what your game is, but I know enough of 
you to know it is probably underhanded. | 
suppose you are holding George Harlan up. 
For this kind of thing would be even more 
distasteful to him than tome. But if you will 
quit this job today I will pay you a year’s 
salary in advance and you can do what you 
like with George Harlan.” 

I saw Bendick lean forward looking at me 
intently. ‘“‘Mr. Channing, I have refused 
your money before. The reasons for which 
I refused it are still the same.”’ 

‘‘Are you holding me up for more than 
this? Shall I ask you also what your price 
Is? 

“Mr. Bendick,” I said, “have I your per- 
mission to go back to my work?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Harlan, and I would like to 
add that the offer I made you this morning 
seems especially to fit this emergency and 
that the increase in your salary begins to- 
day.” 

“Florine,” I said when I reached my floor, 
“my mother and my stepfather are in Ben- 
dick’s office making trouble about me. My 
mother may come up here. I should like to 
take this hour for luncheon.” 

“Great grief, I’d rather give you the rest 
of the day for lunch than have words with 
Mrs. Channing. Beat it! One way or an- 
other you’re the biggest trouble raiser in the 
place. It’s what comes from taking on a 
society dame instead of a professional.” 


AX I STARTED down the Avenue, I found 
myself actually weak at the knees, so 1 
turned off for a cup of hot coffee in a little 
place some of the Bendick girls used. Across 
the street was a florist where I bought 
ene gorgeous pink rose for fifty cents. 

It was a quarter of one when I climbed to 
my eagle’s nest, and I went in the kitchen 
way softly because there was the sound of a 
woman’s voice keyed low in persuasion, but 
so vibrant it carried far. As I leaned against 
the swinging door into the dining room with 
my heart beating hard, the smell of many 
roses smote me and I laid the one rose that 
had been the price of my luncheon down on 
the kitchen sink. Then I heard Bertha say: 

“Kerry, you know that Fergus does not 
love me; that he’d be glad if I divorced him 
and he could marry again and have all the 
children he wants. Suppose you found out 
that this girl you’ve married is too young 
for you, that she’d rather have some man her 
own age, say Tony or even Fergus—he’s mad 
about her. Kerry, I have loved you for so 
long that it seems this heart hunger has al 
ways been with me. It’s no matter to me 
how crippled you are, save that if you have 
to live quietly at home I can be with you 
more. Kerry, I could give you every- 
thing that money could buy 
and everything that love 
could invent.” 

I sat down feebly on 
a kitchen chair. 

“Bertha! Bertha!” 

I heard Kerry say 
“What a mess you 
are making of a life 

so full of opportu- 
nity. If Fergus no 
longer offers you love 
it’s because of years 
of neglect. Why don’t 
you try to get it back 
again? It would be a far 
riskier adventure even than 
this kind of thing. It would 
take subtlety and brains and 
temperament, and at that you’d 

stand to lose—all the things you like to work 
with. And then the children— Fergus is right 
and you know it.” 

“Kerry, don’t you care for me at all?” 


ITTING on my kitchen chair it was the 
funniest kind of fear that banished my 
weak knees and sent me to the drawing-room. 
It was the fear that Bertha would put her 
arms around Kerry’s neck when he couldn’t 
get up and run away. It was the fear that 
she might kiss him and Kerry learn that I 
had been there all the while. 
“Surely he cares for you, Bertha,” I said 
as I came through the door. 








Bertha stood still staring at mea moment, 
her emergency brakes visibly groaning. Then 
she gathered up her sables. 

‘‘Eavesdropper,”’ she said. 

I closed the door behind her and I locked 
it. Then I stood at the doorlooking at Kerry. 
‘My dear,” he said, “I can stand her com- 
ing, but it would be more than I could stand 
if you believed it was my fault.” 

YXVIII 

I SLIPPED down beside Kerry in his chair 

and with my head on his shoulder I wept 
all the pain out of my heart. But as I went 
back to my work for the afternoon I had a 
feeling that Kerry was keeping his inner 
thought from me lest it burden my day. 
There was a drawn line about his mouth, 
a haggard droop of the eyelids. When I was 
starting home I remembered that Fergus 
Lansell was staying over on account of Mr. 
George Harlan; I got him by telephone at 
the hospital, and he stopped for me at the 
Plaza. Our car turned into the park. 

“Come now,” said he, “‘here’s the whole 
park before us and dusk coming on; you can 
say what you like. I know it’s about Kerry 
and I know there’s trouble behind it. All this 
trouble is bad for Kerry. Who’s been heap- 
ing straws on you today?” 

‘“* Doctor Lansell, what on earth is the mat 
ter with this work of mine? Do men respect 
women less just because they work?” 

“No. All that happens is that a woman 
who works assumes her own protection. And 
there are men who are interested in knowing 
how well she can protect herself. The men 
try them out. What’s that to you?”’ 

He fell silent with that look that only a 
Scotchman can have when he seems to be 
communing with something inside at. the 
same time that he is looking out at the ends 
of the earth. Then he suddenly knocked on 
the glass pane of the taxi. “ East Sixteenth 
Street, quick! Take a street where no traffic 
officer will hold you up. Hurry!” 

“I’ve got it,” he said tensely. ‘“‘I’ve got 
it! I felt I must be what the Irish call fey, 
but I’m not. It’s just coming to a conclusion 
an hour after getting the premise. I went to 
your house at four. Kerry was looking badly 
and he had little to say, but that little was 
this: ‘If I were to get up and walk on this 
foot what would happen?’ I told him he’d 
have it cut off in three days. 

“* But if I refuse to have it cut off.’ 

“*General septicemia and a_ horrible 
death.’ 

“**Horrible but natural.’” 


TT°HE doctor’s voice stopped. He stared 
at the cross street where we were held up 
‘Has Kerry got insurance?” 

I laid my hand on his arm. “ You 
are wrong. This is the last 
thing in the world that he 
would do. He has some 
other thought. Think 

harder. What did you 
answer him?” 
“T told him when he 
felt that way he 
ought to sleep, and 
he said it would be 
nice if he could 
sleep just because 
heought to. I would 
have left him a new 
opiate I have but I 
don’t like to leave an 
opiate for the patient to 
take himself. So I meant 
to see you and advise you to 
give it to him when he needs it.” 
“He has all the morphine he needs to 
make him sleep. The other doctor left it. 
But he won’t take it. And I don’t think he 
ought to. It’s one of the fine things about 
him that he won’t let down. Taking an 
opiate mightn’t mean letting down to some- 
body else, but you know it would to Kerry.” 
“Tt’s because he’s strong enough to do 
without it that I’m advising it. I wonder if 
you realize that the hardest part of this for 
Kerry is all this attack on you. As a matter 
of fact, the attack really means nothing. You 
can stand it. It’s good for you. He'd see it 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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Preferred products are known by their 
trade-marks. Discriminating people buy 
them because they know that the trade- 
marked article is backed by the good name 
of the manufacturer which is an assurance 
of high quality and values. 


In furniture there are two values to look 
for—the intrinsic value of authentic design, 
good style, beautiful woods well treated, and 
: craftsmanship which excels in fineness of 
detail. The other is the practical value 
of furniture that is made to last and give 


a he Karpen trademark on furniture 


lasting satisfaction. Enduring spring con- 
struction, sturdy frames, honest upholstery 
materials. 


The Karpen name plate on a piece of fur- 
niture identifies it for people who are appre- 
ciative of the best and seek it with the 
assurance of these quality values at reason- 
able prices. 


> BARPEN & 88.0 3. 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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37th and Broadway 
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Write for Matlack Price Book 


of Better Homes 


Matlack Price, a decora 
tor and furnishing au 
thority, has prepared a 
book of Living Rooms, 
Halls and Sun Rooms 
for us. It shows how to 
transform your home by 
a gradual replacement 
plan without a heavy in- 
itial investment. You will 
find these room plans 
helpful and inspiring 
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interiors and name of 
nearest Karpen dealer 
will be mailed free on 
request. Please address 
Department A-9. 
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C feet of Clay 


(Continued from Page 190) 


if he wasn’t so housed-up and so hagridden 
He’s not well enough yet to argue with, and 
that’s where an opiate comes in. I’m resting 
that man’s nerves and as soon as I get them 
rested somebody comes along.” 

‘Do you know,” I said, lowering my 
voice, “I think you are only testing me, 
somehow. You don’t want Kerry to take to 
opiates because things can’t be argued out 
with him. It’s I you are not quite sure about, 
not Kerry.” 

He turned around in the cab and his eyes 
vere luminous. “ Right,” he said. “ You 
come through. Now listen, you’ve got a bi; 
ger problem than bread and butter her 
You've got a thing in your husband’s mind, 
a thing a decent man ties to and goes un- 
der if it gets untied. You’re the one to keep 
it tied. Steady. It’s up to you. If he adds 
broken self-respect to his wounded foot, it’ll 
be the opiate. And then after the opiate, 
which he is perfectly justified in taking and 
which any doctor would prescribe, there'll 
come a time when the opiate won’t help and 
then he’ll think of his insurance 

“Not Kerry!” 

“You’re a woman in love. And your con- 
fidence is justified. But you are not a doctor 
and you do not know what tricks the nerves 
can play and that the strongest resistance in 
the world, carried too far, cannot help but 
snap. Don’t turn your back on this problem, 
not for one moment. Keep it with you.”’ 

We reached my door. And then those 
awiul steps. I panted with pain. I thought 
I could not take another flight. It was 
Fergus Lansell who opened the door. It was 
dark and quiet. Dusky in his chair, Kerry’s 
figure lay huddled, the head lowered to the 
arm of the chair. 

‘The light!’ exclaimed the doctor 

“Oh, he is only sleeping,” I gasped as I 
turned it on, “and he needs the sleep so 
badly. Don’t waken him.” 





UT Fergus Lansell turned on the other 

light. His eyes swept about the table at 
Kerry’s elbow and came back to Kerry. He 
raised an eyelid with one hand; the other 
was on Kerry’s pulse. He bent over his face, 
close to the faintly labored breath. 

‘* And I haven’t a thing with me,” he said, 
straightening up, “not even a hypodermic 
Make coffee, Mrs. Harlan, triple strength.” 
He took up the telephone. ‘St. John’s Hos- 
pital. Doctor Lansell speaking. No,not Mr 
George Harlan’s nurse. Give me Miss Lane 
It’s an emergency call. If I can’t get her at 
once give me her assistant. Miss Lane, 1 

in’t wait even on the hospital ambulance 
Get the spec ial one out. If the y ‘re not here 


n ten minutes I lose lake these directior 
ind send me a nurse with them. Come your 
self if you can. Yes, up four flights. Send me 
a nurse who can take them on the run. [ll 


give you ten minutes.” 

I think I shall never hereafter endure a 
striking clock. I brought the coffee, but the 
doctor put it aside. I watched the ticking 
clock. The doctor took up the coffee cup and 
his face had grown white, then he gave a 
low sound, for the clang of an ambulance 
bell sounded all the way down the street and 
the ring of the bell at the door was like the 
sudden escaping of intolerable pain. 

The doctor flung open the outer door. 
“Here, this way, give me the satchel. Now, 
Mrs. Harlan, a nurse is here, will you mind 
leaving us? ‘It’s all right, but I don’t want 
you here when he comes back. Later.” 

I crept softly into my room. All my world 
was tottering, all my old world of love and 
my new world of work. It seemed, as things 
swung about me, that my last strength was 
gone, my last endurance snapped. I sank 
down beside the bed and, kneeling there, 
spread out my upflung arms. I had not even 
words to ask. Only I knew it must come from 
outside myself if help there was. In me there 
was nothing more left to help. 

Slowly quiet came upon me, wave on wave 
of quiet, and only one, thing seemed singing 
itself within me: “He giveth his beloved 
sleep. YXIX 


OST crises seem to come when we are 
crushed with fatigue or harassed with 
excitement or torn with grief. Or perhaps it 
is these things that bring on a crisis because 


they reduce us to creatures of instinct, our 

vaunted intelligence as useless as foam on 
the crest of the engulfing wave 

I wakened still on my knees. Yet as I rose 
I knew the sleep had answered my voiceless 
prayer, for I was rested and there were 
things I knew I had not known when I flung 
myself so desperately on the steps of my un 
seen altar. 


| WAS quite dark. I turned on the light, 


ind pinned on the bed was a note “Sol 
lier Lady the note said t wasn’t the 
opiate. He just went under from exhaustion 
I have fixed his foot so he cannot walk on it 


even should he will beyond all human ability. 
I have taken the nurse with me, for it is you he 
needs and nobody else. And you were right. 
Blast your channel deep with feeling. This 
man will live in hell itself with joy if you can 
make him believe it is a help to you. And 
always I am yours to call on. For there are 
many kinds of love, and to serve you is my 
expression of one of them.” 

I tiptoed to Kerry’s chair. The room was 
lighted only by the open windows. He lay 
back on his chair, his eyes shut, his foot 
propped by pillows, his hands inert. So close 
the wings of death had come, the mark 
was still in his face. And I knew that if 
death had come life would have meant little 
more to me save waiting. 

He opened his eyes. They rested on me 
with that strange look of one who has come 
back from wide spaces. Slowly the look dis- 
solved: “I have been a long way. Were you 
frightened? Fergus must have given me 
dynamite. I feel queer.”’ He laughed a 
little light-headedly. “I haven’t died or 
anything—I’ve always heard you don’t know 
it when you do.”’ 

‘You nearly died.” 

‘Ah!” He sat up and looked at me 
closely. “And you?’ 

But I had no words. And for what seemed 
a long while he sat still looking at me. Then 
he said: “I’m sorry, dear. I held on as long 
as I could, but I seemed to have reached a 
place I couldn’t bear to stand still in—and I 
am not allowed to move; that’s how it cami 
about.” 

¥XX 

r IS no wonder that among all these 

things l totally forgot Bendick’s offer to 
go abroad. Even at the shop I didn’t think 
of it, because I was trying to look in now 
and then on Elise; several times recently 
when I asked one of the girls where she was 
I had been told that Elise was telephoning 


and that she had 


gone next door to the 


French tea shop to do it because we were not 
allowed to in the buildi y 

Florin I said when I had dragged tl 
answer out of Lucy several times during tl 
veek, let me run next door for a « Ip ol te 
will you Chings are slowing down and n 
body’s here now and I need it 

Get to it, dearie; it isn’t all you need 


You’re getting more washed out every day 

It was three o'clock and the little tea room 
was deserted save for a man and woman hay 
ing tea in the back, the man’s hand on the 
woman’s, his head close as he talked ear 
nestly to her. I did not avert my eyes in 
kindness as I ordinarily would have done. 
I stared steadily at them and then I joined 
them, and I was angry. 

“Tony,” I said presently, “order me some 
tea, will you? I’ve only ten minutes and 
I’m nearly dead.” 

The color flooded Elise’s face, but Tony 
was quite equal to the occasion. He ordered 
the tea and then he said glibly: “‘We have 
met to confer about you, Amy. We think 
you need help.” 

“Tony,” I said gravely, “you are not up 
to your usual speed if it takes you three 
meetings a week to confer about me. And 
where do you get the idea that it would help 
me if Elise lost her job?” 

‘“*Ah, madame,”’ murmured Elise. 

“You see, Tony, I don’t pay Elise any 
thing at all for the work she does at my house 
So if she loses this job at Bendick’s she'll 
probably get another that will take the 
whole of her day, and then what will I do 
with Kerry ill at home?” 


(Continued on Page 194 
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“Tf she loses this job she doesn’t have to 
te ike another unless she wants to.”’ 

‘How enigmatic ! You sound like the heavy 
villain in a movie, Tony. Let’s hear plainly 
what you’re going to do for Elise if these 
silly chorus-man ways of yours lose her a 
perfectly good job.” 

“Say, Amy, what are you aiming at, an 


attack on me?”’ 

“No, on your inexperience. You just 
want to see Elise, I take it, and you’ve only 
But why 


thought about yourself, not her. 
on earth, if you want to see 
Elise, don’t you come to her 
house and call on her in the 
evening when she isn’t busy, 
like any other regular man?” 

Tony looked across the 
table at Elise. For once he 
seemed to search for words. 
“T’ve been trying to find out where she 
lives for some time. I hear she works 
for you, but I don’t know where she 
lives.” 

“Elise lives with me, Tony, and you 
are perfectly welcome to come and see 
her there.” 


HERE was a whole minute of entire 

silence. Then Tony rose. His look 

at me was untranslatable. Ce 

“T suppose you think this is funny, > 

but it doesn’t entertain me. Will you % 
excuse me?”’ 

When he had gone I sat quietly and 
watched Elise. She was weeping. 

“Ecoutez, Elise; you probably know 
Tony pretty well, so you know that I 
might have raved for an hour about all 
he owed you and it wouldn’t have 
worked like one little sentence of ridi- 
cule. On the day that Tony wants you most 
if you leave him flat he’ll follow you around 
the world. Will you take the position you 
should never have lost sight of an instant with 
Tony Channing—that you’re better bred and 
better born and a better worker than he is 
and that he has to measure up to it?”’ 

“Yes, madame; but today he made it plain 
that marriage was out of the question.”’ 

‘The arrogant pup. Elise, you must have 
some money saved—all Frenchwomen save. 
Will you go back to France? Will you put 
that distance between you and Tony if I get 
you work with these American women who 
are working for devastated France? You 
would be invaluable with your perfect com 
mand of English and your ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. See, Elise, you shall go back 
to France and say to those you know that 
you have been working in America that you 
may the better help them now; you can go 
back to your old position and your old pa 
trician customs. And then we’ll see what 
this young nouveau riche will do about you 
It’s my guess that if the thing’s properly 
handled he’ll follow you. It’s my guess that 
when he sees you with your grandfather 
and among your own people he will see what 
an idiot he is making of himself. I think 
he cares about you, Elise, more than he 
knows.” 


\ HEN I got back to Bendick’s I found 

a message asking me to report to him at 
once. I had not seen him since the stormy 
morning of Mr. Channing’s entrance to his 
office. He was in an afternoon frock coat, 
with a gardenia in his buttonhole, and he 
looked like some very shrewd diplomat about 
to call on the President 

‘Mis. Harlan, I’m hoping you have de 
cided to accept my offer of six weeks in 
Paris.’ 

“Mr. Bendick, you are more than good, 
but it is impossible. I cannot leave my hus 
band.” 

“What, not for so short a time? 
put it to him?” 

‘No, I haven’t, because he would tell me 
to go if I wished to. But I cannot, Mr 
Bendick You see my husband’s illness 
keeps him chained to a chair.” 
that Bendick was not interested in my hus 
band’s illness 

He drew lines on a paper while he consid 
ered something he did not impart to me 
Finally: “Is there anything about this trip 
that you do not like?” 


Have you 









e remarked in reply. 


I could see * 


“Nothing, Mr. Bendick. If it were not 
for my husband I cannot think of anything 
I would like better.” 

“Ah! If your position here depended upon 
your going abroad now?”’ 

I hesitated in sheer surprise. The man 
looked up from his penciled lines with the 
pleasantest of smiles. “ Yes, I could tell him 
that.”’ I don’t know why I added, “Tf it 
were true. But I cannot go.” 

He stiffened. ‘You mean you will not. 
Well, it is true. Your position here is 
most precarious. Good after 
noon!” 


T WAS after five when | 

reached the dressing room, 
and nobody was there but 
Florine. She looked white and 
tired. She was always so re- 
sourceful and so suave that it gave me 
a shock when I came suddenly on her, 
alone in the dressing room, dabbing her 
eyes as a woman does when she doesn’t 
want her tears to spoil her make-up. 

She turned her back on me and I sat 
down and took off my slippers as if I 
had not seen. 

“Even in low heels my feet hurt,” I 
murmured. ‘And my feet were always 
the things I liked best about myself. 
I hate to see them go back on me. I 
can’t be a sitting model.” 

“Oh, you might for an artist,” Florine 
“ Besides, I under- 

stand you can get out of this and go to 
Paris.” 
You can conceal your most poignant 
worry sometimes if you don’t talk about 
it. But if you do, even if it is only a 
careful sentence, it’s a poor listener 
who cannot discern that at least you are 
worr.ed. 

For a moment I looked in silence and lis- 
tened in silence. There was real worry be- 
hind Florine’s forehead and real pain in her 
voice. It was the first soft thing I had ever 
seen in her. 

“Florine,” I said, “were you going to 
Paris?” 

She pulled herself together visibly and her 
hard surface-look glazed over her moment’s 
betrayal. 

“T’ve always gone before. Maybe I’m get- 
ting a little stout, or maybe it’s just that 
I haven’t relatives in society and my name 
wouldn’ t be in the papers if I went. 

“Do you want to go, Florine? 

“Want to! It’s the prize offer here for 
good work. I’ve earned it for three years, 
but I think Bendick has gone crazy about 
you. He wants to take you about Paris—not 
to have you try on clothes.’ 

‘But I’m not going, Florine. I just told 
Mr. Bendick so.”’ 


HE looked at me incredulously. “Then 
he’ll have to pick someone else.’’ She sat 

down limply and again the tears came, this 
time unstanched. I felt as if I had been 
going veiled all these weeks I had looked at 
Florine and never dreamed she ever cried. 
[ had been thinking of these girls and women 
mechanically if I thought about them at all, 
just cogs in a machine that I must work 
rightly with if it was to run well; and here 
was a big cog that wasn’t part of a machine 
at all but a grieved and worried woman with 
troubles as hard perhaps to carry as were my 
own. 

“Tell me,” I said softly 

She dabbed again at her poor face, now 
streaked beyond repair 

“T’m an old fool,” she said, “but I’m not 
in this job just while my hadbens is sick. 
I’m in it to make a living for myself and 
my boy, and my boy has a crippled hip and 
I have to educate him in some profession 
where he won’t have to stand on his feet. 
You haven’t worked very long, so you don’t 
know what it is to build little by little and 
then see some young thing come in and take 
your work away from you just because she’s 
young and good-looking.” 

“You are both of those, Florine, and you 
are far more—you are a born manager 
of people. You use the queer moods of these 
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Their Bran 


Hidden in a dainty 


They need bran daily, as you know. 
Everybody does. Bran brings sunnier 
days and better health. It 
avoids the need of drugs. 


In Pettijohn’s the bran is . 
hidden in luscious flakes of 
wheat—the most flavory 
wheat that grows. So you 
get whole wheat there also, 
with its minerals and vita- 
mines. And all these premier 
food essentials in a most de- 
licious dish. 

It will delight and bene- 
fit your people in a surpris- 
ing way. Try it tomorrow 
morning. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat—25% Bran 





















Monroe Davenport 
is proud! He’sa boy 
salesman, with cus- 
tomers all his own! 
Business people, to whom he sells 
The Ladies’ Home ‘Fournal and The 
Saturday Evening Post, have their 
eyes on Monroe, too. They say he’s 
a “comer.” Selling pays! 


Money and Prizes 


Two dollars or more each week, and 
special prizes—a football, flashlight, i 
watch, “ Y”’ membership andothers 
these are Monroe’s rewards. All for 
a few hours’ work on Thursday and 
Friday (after school in winter). 


Why Not You, Too! 


Do you want a paying business, with a 
regular income all your own? Then, why 
not, like Monroe, sell the Curtis publica 
tions to folks right i in your neighborhood 
(in U.S. A.)? It’s easy, for we show you 
how to sei! To get started, mail the 
coupon--TODAY! 











The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Sales Div., 3% Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Friends 
A business of my own! That's what | want! 
Please show me how to sell for you 
Your Name Here 
Street Address 


City State 


























“Gait Homes” SPECIAL OFFER  “Bungsiows” 
50 — Ay 10 Select Any a 


“The New Colonials”’ “Little Danguows"’ 
60 Houses — 6 A, r) 03 2. 50 75 Houses—3-4 
Rooms for$ Rooms — $1 


E. W. STILLWELL CO.., Architects, 949 California Bidg., Los Angeles 
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STUDY NURSING FINS, Fosttions 


Write apes rsaA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’s 
milk. Heat your curling iron with it. 
Equally useful for camping, motoring, 
fishing, hiking, picnics,etc. Thousands 
of uses. This handy sheet steel folding 
stove weighs only 8 ounces. Folds flat. 
Gives heat instantly when needed. 
SEND THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 10, and we will send 
you this sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the summer vacations. Send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 
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HE novel, dainty hot-weather dishes 
easily prepared from Mueller’s 
Egg Noodles or Spaghetti tempt the 
children to 
eat heartily 


Write fo 
Other Recipes 


ERS 
Delicious EGG NOODLES 


\ since 1067 ~ C.F. MUELLER CO. ~ seasey city, 6) 


























“ask to HOrlick’s 
The ORIGINAL Safe 
Malted Milk Mr¢othy 


and Malt 
Grain Ext. 










for All Ages 


sax” Avoid Imitations —Substitutes 


in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 








queer girls instead of being used by them; 
you get them into-their clothes and on the 
floor pleased with themselves, and you do it 
so easily.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it looks easy—like playing the 
violin when you know how. Don’t you sup- 
pose I want to slap their faces instead of 
sympathizing with their grouches that half 
the time are nothing more than late hours 
and poor food? Don’t you suppose I’ve had 
to learn to listen to the troubles they call bad 
luck that are half the time only lack of sleep 
and bad temper?”’ 

“Florine, have you had a good doctor fo1 
your son? How old is he?”’ 


'VE had the best I could afford and I’ve 

spent all I could make on him and I’ve 
had him at the hospital. He is four. If Ben- 
dick gave me the usual bonus for going to 
-aris, maybe I could take him withme. Since 
the war they’ve got new ways of treating those 
things over there. Well, what’s the use?” 

“We have doctors here, Florine, who 
learned over there among the thousands of 
cripples. One of the greatest in the country 
is here now, attending my husband just be- 
cause he is his friend. If you would bring 
your boy to our house tonight or tomor- 
row—it is Fergus Lansell.”’ 

Florine stared at me blankly. Then into 
the streaked face crept a wonderful look. 
“You will?” she gasped. “You will let me 
take Florian to Fergus Lansell? I thought 
he was in Paris. I’m crazy about this boy; 
he’s just all I have—born after his father 
died. His father was killed in the Argonne 
his hip smashed and he died before they 
could do anything for him. I don’t know, I 
don’t say it was that made this boy this 
way; maybe it was that I couldn’t eat or 
sleep. I loved his father so. And they 
wouldn’t let me go across.” 

She paused. The last sentences had been 
whispered, but I knew, oh, howI knew! It 
was love that had grown deep with grief. 
And I would not have known it only a little 
while ago. For the rest of my life I think 
that veil had been torn from my eyes. 

“Oh, Florine, Doctor Lansell will so like 
to help your boy. His heart is so tender for 
all these dreadful things the war has brought 
to women. He will think it is a privilege 
And I, Florine, if I could keep any growing 
thing from having to sit in a chair when he 
should be walking and running, it would 
seem one of the loveliest things in the world 
to me. If you could see my husband now, 
you would know why. You will bring the 
boy. I will bring Doctor Lansell to you if you 
can’t, but he is going back to Boston soon.” 

Florine sat still for a moment 
Then she rose suddenly. “I will 
come tonight if I may. I will come 
whenever you will let me. Now 
listen, because it’s a hurry call. That 
photograph Bendick had taken of 
you in the green-and-white dress the 
other day wasn’t for a Sunday ad 
vertisement at all. It’s for a big 
story about you he’s been planning 
for a long while to spring in a dull 
season when publicity like that will 
bring swarms of women to the store.”’ 
o OUR stepfather’s removing his 
account from here, and the 
possibility of his influencing others 
to do the same, has humped Bendick 
along. He knows it will get at your 
stepfather and your mother right 
where it will hurt them most. It will 
queer your mother the rest of 
the season and take her sev 
eral more seasons to get over 
Bendick’s got a real sob story 
Your husband’s uncle, too, 
and all his millions and his fac- 
tories—honestly, you won't 
find a place in New York to hide yourself 
if you don’t stop it. Bendick was holding it 
until after you came back from Paris. But 
I heard him telephone just after you left his 
office to let it loose. I listened in on the 
house telephone because I thought it was 
some order about your going to Paris.” 

I suppose if you meet enough emergencies 
your mental muscles get hard. I could feel 
myself pulling myself together mentally 
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_ thought of father, who 
had not known he was 


going to die. Perhaps 


while I visualized this thing. I could see 
mother reading it; I could see her butler and 
her maid reading it; the woman who sold 
her hats and the florist who sent those long 
boxes of flowers every morning, and to my 
surprise I was only moderately concerned. I 
could see Anthony Channing having to make 
explanations for the first time in his life, and 
I hoped he would. But somehow when I 
thought of that old man in the hospital 
struggling against all unnecessary excite 
ment for a few more years of life 

“But what can I do, Florine? Bendick 
won't give this up if I ask him. And if | 
leave the job tonight he’ll probably publish 
it just the same.” 

“With all that money, two fortunes, Har 
lan and Channing both, they ought to buy 
Bendick off. Maybe they can handle the 
newspapers.” 

“It would be dreadful that they should 
buy Bendick off on my account. Yet I think 
I'll have to warn that old man beforehand. 
He’s ill, you know.” 

“He’s no friend of yours if he’s done noth- 
ing to help you.” 

“He raised my husband. He gave him 
work. After the war when his foot was hurt 
he still gave him work. I'll have to tell him 
beforehand. He might open the paper. He’s 
quite ill. xxx 


HREE months before I could not have 

gone into a strange hospital to an almost 
strange man on so doubtful a mission. As I 
gave the name of Harlan to the girl at the 
desk and stood there waiting to be shown 
to George Harlan’s room I realized that this 
work that people seemed to think was so 
servile had at least given me the ability to 
approach strange people without loss of self 
control. 

It is true that as the nurse turned the 
handle of George Harlan’s door and then 
closed it behind me, leaving me alone with 
him, I had a terrorizing flutter of the heart, 
but perhaps that was only to make the blood 
run faster, since I should have need of cour 
age 

I was unprepared for the way he looked, 
and I stood quite still a moment just trying 
to think what that look on his face meant. 
It was hardly a look, but rather something 
behind the way he looked. It came to me 
quite suddenly what it was. This was the 
faint shadow of the Wings of Death—a 
shadow that softened all the lines of the hard 
old face and put behind the eyes a kind of 
breathless straining. And then I knew where 
I had seen it before. It had been in Kerry’s 
face the night Doctor Lansell and I had come 
upon him huddled in his chair. It 
was death itself that they had fought 
that night 

And so, awed and silent, I stood 
before the Shadow, wondering why I 
had come. What would it matter to 
this man in this hour what some 
newspaper or other might say about 
him? What, indeed, would old ways 
and old thoughts matter to him? Al- 
it ready the locks of the gate to new 


li} ways and new work and new thoughts 
| 


were being turned—there 
was no place here for the 
old self and the old dis- 
tastes 





ET even as I thought 

this he spoke huskily 
“So you've come to ask for 
help after all? 

I came forward 
softly, wondering if he 
himself knew of the 
Shadow upon him. I 


this man did not know it either. “Oh, no, 
I said slowly, “oh, no, I have not come to 
ask for help. I—I’ve just come to bring you 
something; I hope you won’t mind.” 

He looked at me curiously, almost sus 
piciously, as if he thought I might be using 
some new way of getting something from 
him. And suddenly the pathos of this look 
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Good Disestion 


The secret of good digestion lies 
in the proper assimilation of food. 
One of the greatest aids is the 
regular use of COLMAN’S 
MUSTARD. Mix only with 
cold water—never vinegar. The 
“essential oil” contained in dry 
mustard is then liberated which 
acts directly on the salivary glands 
and thus promotes a healthy di- 
gestion from Youth to Old Age. 
Serve Colman’s with every meal 
and guard against indigestion. 

FREE Our new mustard recipe book 


gives many new suggestions 
for making good is more appetizing. 
Address Dept. M-14. 


J. & J. Colman (U.S. A.) Ltd. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 


COLMAN’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTARD 


At all good grocery and drug stores 


~ Sharpens Appetite-Aids Digestion 1 



































The original printed type of note 
paper — for informal correspond- 
ence and household business uses. 
Noted for its sterling quality. 
5 Printed on National Bank Bond— 
exquisite writing surface. Size of 
sheet 6 x 7; envelopes to match. 
Sold only by mail from Peru, In- 
diana, Postpaid. Special facilities 
insure prompt service. Order a 
package now. Remit with order— 
or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C.O. D. West of Denver and outside 
of U. S. add 10%. 

THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


923 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


7 PRINTED WITH ANY 
,, NAME AND ADDRESS 


$700 








The American Stationery Co., 

923 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
Send mea pack of 200 sheets and 100 
envelopes of American Stationery to 
be printed as shown on attached slip. 
(Note: To avoid errors, write or 
print copy plainly.) 

Money Refunded If You Are 

Not Wholly Satisfied 



























New Money Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for 
your spare time $35 to $60 a week for 
entire time? Our new sales system i 
making big money tor men and women 
taking orders for wonderful bargains in 


Malloch Hose and Underwear 


Worn all over the world 


Our selling plans suit You car 
even gel your pay every da Le t us start you 1 
business of your own wit! ur Free Sample Outfit 
and new plans. We pay all express You car 


easily secure other agents and re mms 
sion on all their sales—WRITE TODAY 


Malloch Knitting Mills 
639 Grant St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Now It Shines Like New 


Grime, finger marks, dullness, all gone. Even the surface scratches 
have dis: uppeared before the magic of 3-in-One. 


This modern method of cleaning and polishing furniture is a real 
boon to careful housewives. It’s so simple and so satisfactory 
that few who try it ever go back to ordinary furniture polishes. 


Here’s the 3-in-One way: 


v Wring out a cloth in cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One 
\@ = to _ the cloth. Clean a small surface at a time, rubbing with the 
‘so grain of the wood. Polish with a dry cloth and a smooth mirror- 


span. 3-in-One not only cleans and polishes but preserves the 
wood and the fine finish. 


At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. 


Handy Oil Cans. 
FREE.—Generous sample and 
dreds of other uses for 3-in-One. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


like finish will result. 
Do this frequently and your furniture will always look spick and J 
fi) 


1 Dictionary explaining hun- 
Request both on a postal. 
130CP. 


William St., New York City 


The High Quality Household Oil a . 2 
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What Our Cash Plan has Done 


for Mrs. Leonard 


Twenty-four years ago we asked Home Journal readers, 
in an advertisement, if they would like to make some ex- 
tra money. Among those who answered was Mrs. Kate 
R. Leonard of West Virginia. Since then, according to 














her own story, spare-time profits have enabled her to hire 
a dressmaker to make her children’s clothes, buy a piano, 
give her son a professional education (her daughter an 
equally liberal one) and lift a mortgage from her home. 


Mrs. Leonard is not the only one who has enjoyed years 
of continuous profit and pleasure through representing 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Country Gentleman—publications which sell 
easily on merit alone, and without cut rates or premiums 
of any kind. Literally scores of other refined women (and 
keen business men, too) have done as well. Our cash 
offer will certainly warrant your further investigation. 
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Here’s a “More-Money” Coupon for You 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
364 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania * 
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Indeed your offer does interest me. Please send me full details, but without 
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of eager life on the face shadowed by death 
twisted my heart and I found my tears fall 
ing, just when I wanted so passionately to 
be calm. They blurred my vision, or else the 
suspicion faded out of his face. 

“Are you weeping because you need help 
and do not know how to ask for it?” 

“No, oh, no. I—I am sorry —forgive me 
but ——” I hit desperately on the truth. 
“You look so different. You must not mind 
my crying. I seem to do it very easily these 
days, but it’s because I’m tired. It means 
nothing.” 

He was silent, staring at me. I remem 
bered Kerry saying that his uncle was used 
to handling many men. So he must have 
known the truth when it was spoken. For 
after a while he said: ‘You weep for me? 
Then it means something to me. There is no 
one else who weeps for me. Sit down and 
tell me what you came to say. The nurse will 
not come back until I ring. I had not thought 
to see you soon again.” 


R.HARLAN, now that Iam here I can- 

not believe this thing that seemed so 

big to me back there in Bendick’s matters to 

you at all. Yet I would like to tell you. You 

see you are not the only one who objects to this 

work I am doing, but your objections ——-”’ 

“Who said I objected?” he interrupted. 
“T do not.” 

I was set back a moment, unable to marshal 
my thoughts. 

“Such women as live in the world!” he 
muttered; “neither earning a place to live 
in nor being glad if they have it given them! 
They do not know what work means. They 
do not know what the man who supports 
them endures, what earning money takes out 


of a man. They do not know that a man 
wears out his youth and risks his life at 
work, with no more complaint than that 


it’s all in a day’s work. But let a woman use 
up her youth or risk her life in having a child, 
a thing that is her work, and she never gets 
over being a martyr. It is good for women to 
learn the laws of work. Why shouldn’t you 
learn them? I do not object to that. But you 
are young and strong and—yes, you are 
beautiful. Your share of the work should be 
bearing strong sons to the name of Harlan. 
What of that?”’ 

My tears dried. Some vibration of the 
same hopes or some latent congeniality that 
had always been between me and this hard 
old man flowed vitally between us. ‘‘Oh,” 
I cried, “‘oh, yes, that will come. Kerry and 
I will have many children. Just now this 
other work must be done first.” 

He propped his head on his hand 
looked through and beyond me. ‘‘It is true, 
and one will bear my name to success—my 
name and his father’s name. I was right 
about you. I was right about you after all 
It took me long to see and I would not be 
content until you had passed every test, but 
I was right.”” There was another silence, 
then: ‘Come tell me what this work has 
taught you.” 


and 


WAS so amazed that for a moment I could 

not bring the record of my learnings to the 
surface of my mind. It seemed impossible to 
talk of myself here where there was no longer 
a place for self. I found myself wringing my 
hands as they lay in my lap. 

“Oh, yes, the work has taught me some of 
these things you say women ought to know 
about money and how hard it is to earn; 
about rent that must be paid and what goes 
into the paying of it; about food that must 
be bought and the burden always hanging 
over the food buyer. But there is more, sir, 
much more. See, work is not hard when 
there is strength; it is joy then. The tireder 
you get the more you realize that you have 
done something—and that is joy, not pain. 
It’s when there are things to take your 
strength so that you cannot put it in your 
work—these are the hard things, the sad 
things. There is scarcely anybody where I 
work who does not have to face them. Ben 
dick himself, who has worked up from a 
cutter of coats in a tailor shop to the owner 
of a great business, has a wife who thinks his 
work is undignified and its creator only half 
a man, and so takes all the heart out of him 
and makes him look with interest on women 


who know what work means. 
you?” 

““No; go on.” 

“And there is Alice, who has an old grand 
father and grandmother to support, besides 
a young sister. Her feet are getting so she 
can’t stand on them, so she’s going to marry 
a vapid young boy to get enough money to 
do what she cannot do much longer. And 
there is Florine, so competent and so poised, 
needing to be competent and poised to hold 
her job, and her nerves strung to the break 
ing point by her worry over her little sick 
son. And there is Elise, who works all day 
long and who knows all the things a woman 
should know to be a good wife and a good 
mother, but the man she loves will not marry 
her because she works. Yes, I know he is a 
cad, but she loves him and he would marry 
her if she were one of these idlers you have 
spoken of. There is Lucy, whose mother is 
tuberculous—Lucy who sells velvet gowns 
to women who dance in them. 

“Oh, Mr. Harlan, it isn’t the men and 
women out of work who can take advantage 
of charity who are in the greatest need. It’s 
the workers, working beyond their strength 
for the sake of the sick child and the little 
sister and the old grandmother. It’s the 
woman who needs the expert doctor for her 
crippled son and cannot make the money for 
it; it’s the woman who needs the dry cli- 
mate of Colorado for her mother and cannot 
send her there. It’s the man with many 
children and not quite enough money to give 
them nourishing food and too proud to ask 
for help. It’s the old man struggling to work 
harder that he may not be thrown out of his 
work for a younger man ——” 


Do I bore 


I STOPPED appalled, wondering where this 
wave of feeling that somehow seemed my 
very self was leading me, here in this quiet 
room where pain and suffering were so nearly 
done with. Or were they? I opened wide my 
eyes to the sweep of wings of silver and gold, 
wings that might be the Shadow of Death on 
this side, but that over on the other side were 
glistening with lovely light. Who was to say 
that this man’s work was done because of 
death; that others’ pain was no longer to be 
his pain? Perhaps it was only the beginning 
for him of the real taking on of others’ pain; 
perhaps he had only learned how to do it 
here and was now about to take up the work 
whose ways he had learned. Perhaps he had 
to learn the ways of work as I had had to 
learn them, that he might go on to better 
work. I stared at him, my heart beating so 
that I could not speak. In a little while, such 
a little while, he would have solved the mys 
tery 

His voice came so low I had to strain my 
ears. ‘Ah, you see it Do not fear. I 
know Now let me speak to you swiftly, 
while I have the strength, in the little time 
left that they will let us stay here alone. 

“As a boy of twenty, two things befell me 
that, in all these fifty years, I have been 
unable to escape from. The time is close now 
when I may. My father slept himself to 
death rather than starve to death, just as I 
was coming with money in my hands. 

“My brother married the woman I loved 
while I was trying to earn more money that 
I might make a fit home for her. She died 
bearing the son that you have married. 


too 


ECAUSE of these two things I have never 
dared to waste money and I have never 
willingly helped a man or a woman who sells 
himself or herself or any part of himself or 
herself for money. But I am not the miser 
I am thought to be. When my estate is 
settled you, who have now a part in it, will 
find that there are no stored millions there. 
There are trust funds for better living for 
those who work on the edge of self-destruction, 
not through inaptitude or soft minds or 
morals, but who have reached this place be- 
cause of sacrifice of self. These are the men 
and women I would give all I own to save. 
“T have loved your husband as I loved his 
mother, as I loved his father; and if I have 
seemed not to help him, yet I think you will 
find that after all it was the best help I could 
give not to help him. You know what he is 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 












EASY, SIMPLE WAY 


Learn in Spare Timeat Home 
Every woman should learn. We 
train ‘beginne rs, practical nurses, 
mothers and religious workers 
by our fascinating Home-stud) 
Method. Leading Chicago sys 
tem. Endorsed by physicians 
Lineage of successful gradu 
ates. Established 25 years 


Earn $30-$35 a Week 


You can earn while learning 

If you are over 18 and under 

55 years send for illustrated 

catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 

Pages with FREE details of 

money-back Guarantee and 
EE 


NURSES EQUIP 











Earns $50 a Week 


“LT am head nurse in little 
private hospital at $50.00 a 
week,” writes Miss Lillie D 
Foster of California, “Fas 
ily earn $40 a week,” writes 
another of our graduates 
“Fascinating work: my pay 
enables me to save money 
easily,” says another 


MENT 
Chicago School of Nursing 


Dept. 39 
421 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 
SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Table Top—Remov 
able Glass Service Tray — Dou 
ble Drawer — Double Handles — 
Large Deep Undershelves 
“Scientifically Silent’’—Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A hig 
grade piece of furniture 1! 
GENERAL UTILITY, eas 

a ”" ul absolute noise 














Combination Products Co. 


Home & Saves Your Time 504-0 Canard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most 
day schools. Write 
Calvert School, 21 Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 




















Nation-wide demand for trained 
women; all departments, hotels, 
clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living, quick advance- 
ment. Our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels every wear, W ee for 
FREE BOOK “You ,0r- 
tunity.” LEWIS HOTEL B yh INENG 

SCHOOLS, Room 513, Washington,D. c 











MRS. E.S. CHILCOTT MADE $50.51 
IN A SINGLE WEEK 


You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress materials, Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. Expe 
rience desirable but not necessary. Write to-day for 
free booklet 









MITCHELL & CHURCH CO.., Inc., Dept. 95, Binghamton, N.Y. 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 





sets of envelopes, $3.50. 


Wedding 


100 in script lettering, inciuding two 
100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING Cvu., 1030 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook —F REE 
Courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency 


Home-Study Domestic Science 





Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Il. 
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and you know how fine and brave and kind 
he is. I am utterly content with him. I ask 
you to tell him so 

“Tt will not surprise you that I thought 
with constant anxiety of the kind of woman 
he might marry; that the thought of mar 
riage to Agnes Channing struck me with 
dismay; that I was glad that it was not to 
be; that when you came my anxiety was re 
newed. I have known the Channing family 
root and branch, for many years. If your 
mother married Anthony Channing—if you 
were your mother’s daughter—I do not have 
to elaborate this. There was nothing for me 
to do but to watch and hope. It is difficult 
for me to have faith. I have watched you. | 
waited for you to ask for help and you did 
not. I offered you help and you did not take 
it. You solved your own problem and I knew 
by your solving of it, by the way of your 
solving, that you were the wife I had hoped 
for the lad I loved.” 


AM leaving power in your hands. I am 

leaving it gladly bécause you have been 
trained by every circumstance to use it 
wisely in spite of your youth, and you will 
grow in wisdom as you grow older. You will 
have power to help the crippled son and the 
tuberculous mother; to prevent the mar 
riage of the girl who needs money for her 
little sister; to promote the marriage of the 
girl who loves the cad if this seems wise to 
you. You will have other power. My fac 
tories are full of those who will need your 
help and your husband’s help. For le is 
eminently fitted to take his place at their 
head. But I ask you never to give one penny 
of mine to save those who cannot wait for 
the loved one who works for their sake and 
who take their ease while he works. If you 
do this I shall know it wherever Iam. But 
to those whose burden is born unflinchingly, 
even though it crushes—I have long been 
looking for the one who will carry on this 
work of mine. 

“T can go on happier for having found you 
You are very young, but the breath of life is 
in you and the breath of love. You will 
learn of your mistakes, you will have vision 
ah, vision comes only to those who search for 
truth, not to those who expect to have it 
given to them. You will not give up the 
search?’ 

‘No.” 

“You will wonder why I was so hard the 
night of your marriage, but I did not believe 
in you then because of your mother. Now 
I know that because of your mother you will 
never become the mother that your daughter 
or your son will regret. I wish I had known 
it then, but it has always been hard for me 
to learn.’’ He paused, coughing 

Che nurse came in with searching 
the shadowed face and swift fingers on the 
pulse She lifted the telephone 

‘Doctor Lansell at once. Hurry!” 

I scarcely heard her call. I had bent my 
head with my cheek on his other hand. “Oh,” 
I whispered, “I am so sorry I was so harsh 
the night you came to us with your offer of 
help. To think that all of this was here and 
I was blinded by my own egotism.”’ 


eyes on 


receiver 


FAINT smile touched his white lips. “It 

was not there then, my dear. My offer 
was not one of help. It was a test, and you 
bore it well.” 

“TI might have come here before this. 
Surely it has been lonely here.”’ 

Slowly and with infinite effort he laid his 
other hand on my head. “But you have 
come now—come for something you wanted 
to do for me. What was 7 ag 

“Tt is nothing now. I came 

“Yes, you came because you cared what 
befell me. You wept for me.’ His voice 
sank to a whisper. “Let us say you came to 
give me the one thing I needed most.” 

The door closed softly and Fergus Lansell 
stood beside us. He held up his hand to the 
nurse and she stepped back. A stillness came 
into the room. I had not known the Shad- 
owed Wings could move so softly, their silver 
strands gleam so wonderfully 

After a little Fergus Lansell lifted the hand 
from my head and raised me to my feet, 
holding me in the circle of his arm while we 
looked on the stilled face. 


THE END 









Baby Powder 


Best lor Boby- Best for You iP 
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New Brun sw is 6 Sine 


Only the Sweet Fragrance 
ofa baby freshly athed 


ANTISEPTic 


BORATED TALcUm 


HINK of your own lovable baby, 4 

pink after the bath. You will 5 

agree that a highly-scented, grown- , 

folks’ powder was never intended for 7 

fe your infant. A baby’s skin is soft and . 


absorbent and needs the purest and 
safest powder you can buy. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is made to 

give only that cooling, soothing com- , 
fort so necessary to a baby’s tender 

skin, constantly tormented by itches 

and irritations. 


TRY THE DRUG STORE FIRST You want the best powder for your 


baby. You get it in Johnson’s. That 
is why babies, the world over, are 
powdered with Johnson’s. 


There is a certain satisfaction in 

buying ata drug store—you not only 

are sure of quality but are helping to 
maintain aw orthy institution 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE THAN A MERCHANT 








D Sitiathion sly iites at Wholesale Prices 
Guaranteed for 20 Years 


VER 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of 








Write For Book 
200 Home Plans 
Shows 200 photos, floor plans, specifica 
tions, full descriptions of homes for town 


Gordon-Van Tine’s system and low wholesale prices 
Many customers write we save them $200 to $2,000. Highest 
quality materials. Shipped djrect from mill. Modern type p 
homes planned by best architects. Built-in convenience ae coe ae bunga- 
features. All materials complete as specified. No extras aeaaie “ 


Your Four Savings 





Explains “ Ready-Cut 
and its savings 


Building Material 
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plan Strong, permanent, all grades shown in catalog), backed | 

year round homes Conform by our 20 year guarantee of | 

to all city building codes Satisfaction or Money Back | 

Ready -Cut Garages $90 Up 5,000 Buildin: ry Cee.) 

Build it yourself Material Bargains x Van-Tine C | 

Save money We sell lumber and Mail an-line Co. | 

: millwork in any quantity AddressDept.As2 |! 

Summer Cottages <r i =f at wholesale. Send us This 92 mill neareat >| 

Ready-cut — Inex Ris — your bills to figure. No Cc / I in inborentt d | 
pensive. ltoSrooms. [XS*® charge for estimate oupon , am te< 
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DAVENPORT, IA. CHEHALIS, WASH. fo Naw 
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your Childs flealth 











Depends on the Fabric 


used in making the garments in which the little one spends 
the long, recuperative hours of sleep. 


Dr. Denton 
Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are made of our hygienic fabric, knit from special 
yarn spun in our own mills from unbleached cotton, 
with which is blended some soft, natural-colored wool. 


Every Mother Should Know 


that bleached and unbleached cotton are as different 


as black and white. 

Bleached cotton 1s COLD, absorbs and holds perspiration 
like a sponge — a ready conductor, letting the vital body-heat 
escape, and conveying cold to the skin. It is ideal for 
summer, but clammy and cold for winter wear. 


Unbleached cotton, used in Denton fabric, is WARM. 


Each fiber is still covered with the natural cotton wax and will 
not absorb water. Perspiration is carried off on the surface of the 
loose-spun fibers and the child’s skin is always dry and warm. 

To secure the utmost softness and durability, we use only 
high-grade cotton and wool, double-carded. 

Our loosely twisted yarn, knit in an open stitch, and the nat- 
ural smoothness of unbleached cotton, give our unique Soft-Knit 
feeling. The hygienic qualities of Dentons are spun and knit 
into the fabric. 

No dyes or chemicals are used, only new materials washed with pure 
soap and water. Our washing process avoids stretching. Dentons do not 
shrink when washed at home, but keep their original shape and elasticity. 














Body, feet and hands are covered, protecting the 
child from cold, even if bed coverings are thrown off. 

Our patented, extra-full seat provides ample 
room in seat and crotch. 

Dentons are well made in every way: elastic outside 
seams, collars double thickness, good buttons, strong 
buttonholes, facings all stayed. 

Ideal for fresh-air sleeping, camping or touring. 
(We also make Soft-Knit Hoods for outdoor sleeping.) 
Dentons have a mottled, light-gray color that does 
not readily show soil. Each size is amply proportioned. 
Denton quality is rigidly maintained. 
Our prices are always low in relation to quality, as we are 
the largest and only exclusive makers of knit sleeping garments. 
Sizes 0 to6 have turn-down cuffs; sizes 7 to 14, plain cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 are extra large at hips to allow for use of diapers. 





Insist on genuine Dentons. Our name is on neck hanger 
and our trade mark is on tag attached to each garment. 





This 

| picture 

| is on the 
lrade mark 


| tag attached aN i Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


If you cannot get Genuine Dentons from your dealer, write us. REAR VIEW 


Over 5,000-Leading Dry Goods and Department Stores Sell Dentons. 





to every genuine 
| Dr. Denton Garment. 710 MILL STREET, CENTREVILLE, MICHIGAN. 
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Before and-After 
(A Suburban Comedy in Two Scenes) 


Jones, a real-estate agent 
PERKINS, a ‘‘ prospect.” 


Scene one discovers PERKINS in 
JONES’ motor car, parked at the curb 
opposite the snappy little suburban home which 


JONEs is going to sell Perkins. The year is 
1922. ; 
ONES (with appropriate gestures): There! 


isn’t that a peach? That house was built 

by day labor, and the owner spared no ex- 
pense. A house like that comes into the mar 
ket about once in a dog’s age. Just the place 
for children to roam around and grow healthy, 
what? Sure, everybody has children her 
rhe kiddies have the key to the town. That’s 
my own house right next—naturally I’m 
looking for a good neighbor, and when I met 
you at the railway station I says to myself 
(It isn’t necessary to repeat what JONES said 
to himself. It was very flattering to PERKINS, 
whose bosom expands). Nice lot of land, good 
soil, and plenty of fruit. Naturally you’re 
interested in your neighbors. That house 
belongs to Sam Ferris. He’s a prince; you'll 
be for him the minute you lay eyes on him. 
Over there on the corner is Walter McClel 
lan. He’s chairman of our village trustees, 
and a man you can lay your bets on. Over 
there, that pink house with tiles, that be 
longs to Charlton Barnard. He’s about your 
age, and you'll be great pals. Nice little 
wife too. Your wife will chum around with 
her. How far to the station? Oh, a thin two 
miles. But we’ve got the nicest little street 
car service in the state. Right on the dot 
at every train. Great water supply, cheap 
gas and electricity, finest roads in the world 
for your flivver—well, I live here myself 
It isn’t as though I were an outsider, pump- 
ing you full of sales bunk. You can feel part 
and parcel of a place like Ditchcombe. You'll 
probably be asked to serve on the school 
board, a man of your education and interest 
in progress. And there’s a little property all 
ready to walk into and hang up your hat 
Not a nickel to be spent on it. Shall we 


in? 
go in! 


|\They go in. PERKINS buys. Who wouldn't? 
Ditchcombe, loveliest village of the plain! 


Scene two. The year is 1923. JONES the 
realtor and PERKINS, the former “ pros pect,” 
are now neighbors of months’ standing 
They now talk as fellow citizens of beautiful 
Ditchcombe, “the suburb of infinite charm.” 
It is late in May. JONES and PERKINS are 
burning rubbish in their back lots. They 
pause in their labor to get the smoke out of 
their eyes and talk over the picket fence 

Jones: Nice day, George! Yes, I’m try 
ing to tidy up. Say, old man, there’s a 
bunch of junk your kids have been bring 
ing over here and strewing around. I don’t 
want to kick, understand, but I wish you’d 
keep ‘em off my lawn while it’s tender. | 
just seeded it down, you know. Don’t get 
me wrong, will you? I like kids. Only 
well, we ought to have some sort of play 
ground for them, instead of having them 
running all over everybody. Same for my 
kids, of course. We should have had a 
playground, but Walter McClellan crabbed 
it at the trustees’ meeting. That fellow’s 
a barnacle, isn’t he? We can’t make any 
progress with him chairman. What’s that? 
Yes, I agree with you. Sam Ferris is all 
right, of course, but he’s merely a satel- 
lite of McClellan. We've got to throw out 
that bunch of mollusks, George, and put in 
some live ones. Barnard’s wife—you know 
what she is—has been running up and down 
with her mouth full of cheap gossip , 
and well, ! know your wife doesn’t speak to 
most of the other women. Mine doesn’t 
either. It’s a good thing to keep your own 
counsel in this burg. I’m speaking con- 
fidentially, you know. Your peach trees 
don’t seem to thrive, do they? Mine don’t 
either. I’m afraid this soil is nothing but 
sand. I guessit’s cheaper to buy your vege- 
tables from peddlers, anyway. Yes, your 
house would look better for a new roof 
Funny how fast the shingles go. They used 
to be good for forty years. A new coat of 
paint wouldn’t hurt it either—we’ve got 
to keep the street looking neat and trim, 
you know. In case we should want to 
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sell—paint is worth money when you want to 
sell. You missed the train yesterday morn 
ing, didn’t you? I would have if I depended 


on the street car. Rotten service, I call it 
And the train service is getting worse and 
worse. Never was much good. But we’ve got 
to keep going till we can unload. I’ve got a 
man coming out tomorrow and I'll show him 
your place. I don’t think it’s exactly what 
he wants, but I'll show it to him. Oh, I don’t 
think you could get that for it. Yes, I know, 
but prices were higher last year. Still, there’s 
one born every minute, George. 
—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


Ultra--Modern 


OMPOSITOR: I can’t set up Arabella 
Gusher’s poem. 

Epitor: What’s wrong? 

CompositTor: I haven’t enough asterisks. 


(Conversational Barriers 


“T NOTICE that Joe and Bill seem to 
avoid each other these days.” 

“Yes; Joe has a baby that’s just beginning 

to talk and Bill has purchased a new radio 


set.” 
The (Curse of Literacy 


O MANY books 
Appear—gadzooks! 
One cannot well peruse them; 
A drop of ink 
Makes millions think 
But barrelsful confuse them 
Evias LIEBERMAN. 


Memory Aid 


“T CAN’T let you have the money for a 
new gown just now. I must remember 
my creditors.”’ 
“Oh, come, come, give me the money. 
Your creditors won't let you forget them.”’ 


The ‘Japanese Garden 


SCENI The 
colon y. 


be HOSTESS (to a guest who has just ar 
rived): So glad you could come! This is 
dear Angela’s great day—a sort of celebra 
tion, in fact 

Tue Guest: Oh, really! How 
ing. Their wedding anniversary? 

Tue Hostess: Oh, no; that was last week 
But they both forgot it. No; it’s the compl 
tion of her garden, her Japanese garden. 

Tue Guest: Oh, yes; I was so surprised to 
see it all finished. It seems as if it was only 
the other day we were motoring by, and it 
was just a field. How could she do it so 
quickly? 

Tue Hostess: Yes, it is wonderful. Dear 
Angela has thought of nothing else for 
months. She hada marvelous fertilizer. Her 
heart and soul are in it. 

Tue Guest: That reminds me, I must or- 
der my seeds. I adore all the annuals; don’t 
you? 

Tue Hostess: Oh, yes, indeed; and that’s 
one reason why I don’t quite like this Japanese 
garden. Angela says we can’t have them be- 
cause they don’t in Japan. And I don’t think 
that pond can be healthy so near the house. 
I'll take you into it before the others come. 
I wanted to have tea in it, but Angela says 
they never do in Japan, unless it’s a tea 
house. Angela is anxious to have everything 
very correct today. You see, the Japanese 
Ambassador is at the De Havilands for the 
week-end and they are bringing him over for 
tea. Angela is so excited about his seeing the 
garden; she telephoned to Mrs. De Haviland 
not to tell the Ambassador on any account. 
Angela wants it to burst upon him. I hope 
it won’t make him so homesick that he won’t 
enjoy his tea. 


terrace of house in nummer 


very interest 


[They go down the steps of the terrace and into 
the garden. 

















—_ ad 





MADAME SCREETA, THE PRIMA 


HER DUTY TO SING 





DONNA, 
THE 


SUDDENLY CONCEIVES IT 


BABY TO SLEEP! 








THe Gurst: How very pretty! 
How did she manage it? 

Tue Hostess: Oh, well, Angela 
has always been crazy about Jap- 
anese things—kimonos and all those 
things. I hate them; they always 
catch on door knobs. Of course she 
had a lot of books and prints to 
go by, but the pond and the rocks were out 
of her own head. 

Tuer Guest: I always knew she was full of 
enthusiasm, but And does her husband 
love gardening too? 

THE Hostess: Well, he feels just as I do 
about the flowers; we have planted some 
zinnias and marigolds and others for our 
selves in the vegetable garden. I’m so sorry 
t he’s not here this afternoon. As a 
matter of fact, he and dear Angela had rather 
an unfortunate dispute this morning. My 
son insists that it is the best place for the sun 
flowers; he grows them for the hens, and he’s 
seen them often on fans, but Angela says 
they were probably, made in Newark and 
won't have them. I don’t care about sun- 
flowers any more than she does, but if it will 
make them lay I think we ought to have 
them. We might sit down, only there isn’t 
anywhere to sit. Angela says they don’t in 
Japan; at least she says she never saw any- 
one on a print, excepting on the ground; but 
I’m sure I’ve seen them sitting on a screen, 
and they sit on that garden seat in Butterfly, 
but, of course, he was an American. 


tO Say 


[Two more guests arrive and come down the 
Steps of the terrace. 


ONE OF THE GuEsTs: Oh, what a pretty 
garden! I love those Italian gardens, or is it 
Elizabethan? 

Tue Hostess (going to meet them): What 
do you think of Angela’s Japanese garden ? 

GuEst: It’s perfectly enchanting. We were 
just saying how Oriental it was. 

THE OTHER Guest: You'd think you were 
right in Japan. 

Tue Hostess: Yes, but of course the ap 
ple tree isn’t quite in keeping. But I put my 
foot down on that and she had to leave it. 
But Angela has trimmed it up to look quite 
Japanesy, I think. 
|Angela appears on the terrace with a small, 

distinguished-looking, very alert Japanese 

gentleman, followed by his host and hostess 
They come down the steps. Angela is 
lushed and eager. Everyone gathers round 
to hear the Ambassador’s exclamation 


ANGELA: And this is my garden! 

THE AMBASSADOR: Ah! To me your gar 
dens are all charming; of course we have 
nothing like this in Japan. 

BEATRICE HERFORD. 


September Mourn 


I’S wonderful here in September 

Che summer acquaintance said 
I think it’s the finest month in the year 
You know what I mean—the atmosphere 
Che sun just right and the sky so clear 
It’s wonderful here in September 


And hurriedly homeward sped 


‘It’s wonderful here in September, 
The porch-knitter paused to say 
‘None of that stifling August heat; 
Not hot, just pleasantly warm and sweet; 
\nd a harvest moon that’s a perfect treat 
It’s wonderful here in September ra 
And left for town that day. 


“It’s wonderful here in September,” 
Cried three pretty maids in a row. 
“The air just sparkles—you feel so fine 


Everything’s got such a— you know 
shine! 

It seems sort of—what shall I say? 
divine! 


It’s adorable here in September ——”’ 
And packed their trunks to go. 


“Tt’s wonderful here in September,” 
Said the affable hotel man 
“For then the country is at its best; 
It’s the ideal season for zest and rest, 
But the place doesn’t pay with nary a 
guest; 
I can’t take a loss like September 
So he shut up shop and ran 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELI 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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Look for the 
i Red Stripes 


OU'LL 


how uncomfortable 


realize 
and unrestful your old sagging, noisy bed- 
spring is—until you replace it with a gevwie 


never 


WAY. Sagless Spring | 


<NO SAQ / aHyY WA 


To be sure it is a genuine “Way ”’—with all of its exclusive 
advantages and our 25-year guarantee—|look for the red stripes 
on the frame. 


Have you read ‘“‘The Restful Way’? Write for a copy. 
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Way Sagless Spring Company 
930 E. Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ce a 


Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. 
warehouses at Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, 


Made and Sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 


Distribuling 
St. Louis. 





4 In Canada by Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., Winnipeg; 

@ Dominion Bedstead Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 

i is Way Sagless Daybeds 
4 Southern Distributors : The Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co. , peep +. 

» Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Chittenden & Eastman C¢ ompany, 7 full po yt > eeanaa oth 
: Burlington, low a; Peck & & Hills Furniture Co., Denver. genuine Way Sagless Spring. 

‘ Write for portfolio of designs. 
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“FT NEVER DREAMED I COULD 
MAKE MONEY SO EASILY,” 
writes Miss Eva Deeds of Iowa. ‘‘Why, 

I have made over $3.00 in 30 minutes 
just by calling up several of my friends 
on the phone and asking for their re- 
newal or new subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman.” 


It’s So Easy 
To Earn Money Now 


ISS DEEDS’ opportunity is not limited to 30 minutes, or 30 
months. Extra money may be hers whenever she wants it. 
Scores of our representatives, busy men and women, are earning $1.50 
an hour or more. And like Miss Deeds, they find the work easy, 
pleasant and always profitable. We have a place for you in your town. 


You Need no Experience 


You do not need previous experience to succeed—just the willingness to 
try. But let us tell you all about our cash offer. Just clip and mail the coupon. 
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FOR SPARE 


TIME PROFITS 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


367 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
While I 


eae Ce ee 


| Gentlemen assume no obligation in asking, please tell me how I can make more money. 
F Vame 


Address 


s City State 


EE 
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Local ‘Patriotism 


H* WROTE: “Of course it’s warm dur- 
ing the day, but after sunset you always 
get a breeze. It’s really restful and quiet 
here in town with everyone away, and you 
can always get cool green things in the 
restaurants. I haven’t seen any flies and 
scarcely a mosquito. The fact is, I don’t 
know when I have spent so comfortable a 
summer. After all, the city is the best sum 
mer resort.” 


She wrote: “Of course it’s warm every 
where this time of year, but the nights here 
are wonderful. We sat on the veranda last 
night and I was positively chilly. This is a 
quaint old place with charming boarders and 
a very good table. There are very few mos 
quitoes and the scenery is gorgeous. I hate 
to think of you stewing in the city when I’m 
in such a lovely place.” 

Twenty-four hours later, the train that 
was carrying him out from the city passed 
the one that was taking her back. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
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GOSSARD CORSETS AND BRASSIERES ARE MOST APPRECIATED BY WOMEN 
WHO HAVE MOST PRIDE IN THEIR APPEARANCE 
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Louth is abvays in Style 


OUTH never goes out of style. Modes change, styles 

change, but the slender lines of girlhood are always desired 

‘Being slim may be a matter of pounds, but looking slim 

is a matter of where those pounds are placed.’ Gossard Corsets 

and Brassieres offer an easy way to keep the figure youthful 
They do not permit one’s figure to “let down” and “spread.” 


Gossards, correctly fitted, insure good lines no matter which 
frock is selected from the wardrobe. There are new things 
about Gossards this season that make them even more necessary 
and desirable than in the past. The Gossard back is, as always, 
a thing of beauty. The new soft front is straight, giving a flat 
abdomen without any restriction over digestive organs. Com- 
bined with absolute freedom of breathing and body movement, 
Gossards give support against fatigue and insurance against 
unbeautiful lines. 


Good stores everywhere sell Gossards, the original front-lacing 
corsets. They are made for nine ideal figure types and in a full 
range of sizes and prices. 


Ask your own corsetiere for the booklet ‘“‘The Gentle Art of 
Looking Your Best,’ by Jane Hill. If she is out of copies write 
The H. W. Gossard Co., 1006 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Copyright 1923 
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The art of corsetry has been revolutionized 
by the Spencer Designing System. 








O far as we know, there is no system of 
corsetry in the world like the Spencer 
Designing System. 

Perhaps you have tried various makes of 
corsets, each time hoping for perfection 
of figure. How often you have been dis- 
appointed! 

Think of the corset you are now wearing 
as it was the day you bought it—and as it 
is today. Has it kept its shape: has it really 
supported your figure: given you the charm 
and style your figure deserves? 

Or is it making your posture faulty? (See 
illustrations below.) 

: : ry 

Corsetry is an art. The Spencer System has 
made it so. 

This development was not an accident. It came 
through years of experience in studying the mea- 
surements and posture of more than a million 
women. ; 

We found that under the old method of se- 
lecting a model for the type of figure, there was 
a large percentage of error and that most women 
were wearing corsets which harmed them by 
making their posture faulty. 

In 1921, or eight years after we publicly an- 


WRONG POSTURI 


—fatigue type ! 


nounced this conclusion, a leading health society 
stated that its medical staff had examined thou- 
sands of women and found that seven out of 
every ten were wearing harmful corsets. 


Of course, this was wrong. It couldn’t go on. 


We reached the conclusion that there must 
be a system which would make possible the de- 
signing of a corset for the woman who was to 
wear it. A corset in which every line, every seam, 
every bone would be planned to bring about per- 
fect posture. 

A corset which would not only give perfect 
results at first, but would hold its shape until 
worn out. 


Of course, a specially designed corset cannot 
be sold through stores. It requires the careful, 
personal attention of an expert. 

Such an expert is the Spencer Corsetiere — a 
well-bred, intelligent woman, thoroughly trained 
in the Spencer System. 

You will find her in your telephone book un- 
der “Spencer Corsetiere.” Call her and she will 
come to you and in the privacy of your home 
will measure and observe your figure. She will 
have nothing else in mind except to get details 
which our designers need for your corset. 

When the measurements and descriptions of 
your figure are received by us, the Spencer design 
ers will start to create your corset. 


CORRECT POSTURE & 


—erect type 


This is the ideal posture 

head and body erect, 
shoulders square, weight 
supported by both feet 
Normal posture not only 
insures better health; it also 
gives you a graceful, erect 


WRONG POSTURE 
—swayback or 
lordosis type 


And when your corset is ready, the Spencer 
Corsetiere will return with it and make certain 
that it meets the requirements of your figure. 

What a difference in your appearance. How 
much more charming and smart your gowns 
will look. How gratifying to know that your fig- 
ure perfectly expresses the present mode. 
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Spencer Corsets are priced within the means 
of every woman. Send for the Spencer Corset- 
iere. If you cannot find her, send your name and 
address to 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Surgical Supports 
We make supports for every purpose upon 
physicians’ prescriptions. The designers in our 
Medical Department have a training equivalent 
to a course in dissection at a medical school of 
the first class. 


A Real Opportunity for Capable Women 

We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, ca- 
pable, earnest women who desire to represent 
us. Those whose applications we accept will be 
given free training in the Spencer System of 
Corsetry. Spencer Corsetry is a profitable oc- 
cupation in which you have the satisfaction of 
rendering service to others. 


Supporting Corset 


70 out of every 100 
women already have WA 
“ptosis’’ (sagging of or- ai 


gans) and need a Spencer 
Supporting Corset, indi 
vidually designed to cor- 
rect the posture. The 
picture shows corset 
open in front with sup- 
port in place. The sup- 








Rounded shoulders, flat- \ | 


tened spine, and Sagging 
abdominal wall. Organs 
in abdominal cavity dis 
placed. A wrong corset 
makes this condition worse 


carriage and a smart-look- 
ing figure, which lends an 
air of distinction to the 
simplest garment. . 
Spencer Corset, especially 
designed to meet your needs, 
assures this posture 





Exaggerated curve at back 
of waistline. Stomach and 
other organs forced out of 
place. Often due to poorly 
designed corset 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


eyuveno 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 


port is part of the corset 
but is easily adjustable 
from outside the corset; 
not necessary to open 
corset in order to adjust 
support. Light weight, 
washable,inconspicuous. 


141 DERBY AVENUE - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
































Pork and Beans 


with Tomato Sauce 
Catchup 
Dill Pickles 






























8 bnew true epicure is no less appreciative of uncommon goodness in simple, 
familiar foods than in the more pretentious dishes. In Libby’s Pork and 
Beans, for instance, the woman of cultivated tastes will discern at once a fineness 
of quality and flavor that is wholly unusual and quite inimitable. And so in 
Libby’s Tomato Catchup, Libby’s Dill Pickles in tins, or any of the great variety 
of Libby foods — fruits, vegetables, meat delicacies and condiments — she may 
with perfect assurance expect the same distinctive excellence. 

Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 109 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


On a salad of lettuce, fruit or 6 tablespoonfuls of Wesson Oil Add a little chopped onion or crumbled 
cold vegetables — FRENCH vy} 2 tablespoon/uls of lemon juice or vinegar | cheese or the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, 
DRESSING is the simplest — $2 | pol tes Eas. 5 ancagrmne Sone agarsas 


and at the same time the most 


° | 1% teaspoonful of salt of? 


Or" 


1 fi ; J ; ] j shire Sauce or any seasoning, to give 
A few grams each of paprika and pepper . ; ; 
Jew g : Y paprik peppe this dressing a new relish when you 


sophisticated — of all dressings. Stir Well! want a change. 





